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into your neighbourhood grocery store 


@ Today you can step up to the grocery 
counter and select fish and sea foods with all 
their fresh deliciousness sealed in cans. 
Thanks to the Dominion’s canning in- 
dustry, salmon, lobster, pilchards, finnan 
haddie, clams and other sea foods just taken 
from the cold, clear ocean, are speedily cleaned, 
rushed into gleaming cans, and sealed with 
amazing speed. Then they are seal-cooked in 
the sealed cans, locking in all their ocean- 
freshness . . . ready for you to open and 


serve, any time, anywhere. 


Canada’s rich supply of canned fish and 
other sea foods offers healthful variety in 
meals, with unusual economy and remark- 
able nutritive qualities. All are rich in natural 
iodine, and the fish are rich in body-building 
proteins and vitamin D. 


Canada’s canning industry has, in effect, 








moved the ocean and its bounty to your 
neighbourhood store. On your next shopping 
trip see the fine variety your grocer has for 
you; and include canned fish and sea foods fre- 


quently in your menus. They’re good for you. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 





Montreal Hamilton Toronto 


American Can Company, Ltd., Vancouver 
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Floor: Marboleum Pattern M53 with black and ivory border and Spouting Whale motif. Walls: Muroleum Pattern 809, Fixtures: In citrus yellow by Crane Limited. 


Designed with an eye to pleasing colour, this bathroom is practical, economical 
and of enduring quality. Marboleum, the floor that combines the beauty of 
marble with the warmth, resilience and economy of linoleum, is its keynote. 
Muroleum, a lovely, new, washable, water-proof covering was chosen for the 


walls; the cove base, assures easy cleaning and freedom from dust-collecting 
corners and cracks. 


Talk to your Architect, Floor Contractor, Departmental Store or Housefur- 
nishing Store. They will gladly give you suggestions and estimates, without 
obligation, and will show you how the bathroom of your choice can be paid 

MUROLEUM on to will for under the easy-payment Home Improvement Plan. 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM CO. LIMITED - MONTREAL 


Write to Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Company Limited, Montreal, for booklet on the “Care of Linoleum” 
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4, BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Actual size of ‘“‘Westminster Watchtower” is 
834” x 534”; printed on fine quality book paper 
and handsomely bound in cloth, with coloured 
jacket. 


HIS is the book for which Beverley 

| Baxter’s vast Canadian audience has been 
waiting — a book that gives permanent 
form to his penetrating comment on men and 
affairs, as he has observed them from his 


vantage-point as Member of the British Parlia- 
ment. 


“Westminster Watchtower” is based on Beverley 
Baxter’s famous “London Letters” in Maclean’s 
as well as much material new to Canadian 
readers. As sheer description of events at 
Westminster they make fascinating reading. As 
essays in prophecy they are often amazing. 
Through it all there pulses the vivacity and 
vitality of one of the most colourful personalities 
of British public life. 


At this time of unprecedented crisis, Beverley 
Baxter sees great events and great personali- 
ties at close range; interprets them for 
Canadians whose viewpoint he understands and 
appreciates. “Westminster Watchtower” is a 
book of historic significance; unfolding, chapter 
by chapter, the drama, the play of emotion and 


ORDER NOW --- and secure 
the 500 Autographed Copies! 


The first five hundred orders received in response to this advertisement 
will be filled from copies carrying Beverley Baxter's autograph signature. 
Order your copy today, $3.00 postpaid if you send cash with order, or 
$3.25 C.O.D., so that you will have the author’s own signature on this 


first edition of a historic book! 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT 


“Westminster Watchtower” will make an ideal gift — a tribute to the intelligence 
and good taste of your friends. If you wish to purchase one or more copies to 
be sent as gifts, we will be glad to hold them for mailing, to reach your friends 
at Christmas. With each copy sent as a gift, we will include a card carrying your 


name and personal grectings. 


BOOKSELLERS: This important new book by the most popular feature 
writer in Canada will meet an exceptional demand. Send your order NOW 


and be in a position to supply your customers without delay. 





clash of personalities on the world’s greatest 
stage. The “Front Page Parliament” of which 
Baxter is a Member continues to provide front- 
page news;-it has witnessed the death of a 
beloved Monarch; sat grimly through the 
tragedy of an abdication crisis; acclaimed a 
young King and Queen who had never desired 
nor expected such a fate—while Europe thun- 
dered at the gates, ominous with threat of war, 
heavy with menace to everything dear to demo- 
cratic civilization. 


A brilliant book—keenly observant of what is signifi- 
cant in the changing scene, wise and tolerant in its 
conclusions; written with the lively wit and intimate 
style that have made Beverley Baxter’s London Letter 
the most widely read magazine feature in Canada. 
“This book,” says the author in his preface, “must be 
read as coming from one who stood in the wings and 
saw the grease paint, the genius and the falterings of 
the principal actors as they played their parts in the 
glare of the world’s footlights. Perhaps there will be 
something of value to the future historian in this 
picture of Parliament as well as the glimpse of Central 
Europe as I saw it in the eventful days following the 
crisis on the Czechoslovakian frontier.” 


one of 


for which | enclose my remittance for $ 


OR [] Please mail 
$3.25 per copy. 


Address 


If you do not wish to clip the Order Form from this page of your magazine, please write your order on a plain sheet of paper. 





[] Please send me, postpaid,............. 








PRICE 
$3.00 


delivered postpaid to any 
point in Canada, except 
Northwest Territories, for 
which an extra charge of 
50c. is required. 


Price C.0.D. $3.25 





N MORE than 
twenty - five 
years of journal- 
ism I have not 
known of a fea- 
ture which has 
enjoyed such 
widespread and 


sustained popularity as has Beverley 


Baxter’s series of London Letters. 


They constitute a brilliantly written 
record of History in the Making, a 


record of our own time. 


Editor, Maclean’s Magazine 


MAIL THIS ORDER FORM TODAY 


To BOOK DEPARTMENT, THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
481 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


.....copies of "Westminster Watchtower,” 


at $3.00 a copy. 


copies of "Westminster Watchtower," C.O.D. at 


Print Name and Address Clearly. 








**Yanked-Up Our cover girl is very much in 
Hairdress.’’ earnest over the importance of 

getting her curls on the tip-tip 
top of her yelfow head. There are many thou- 
sands of other young women, at this very 
moment, struggling in front of mirrors—for the 
upward sweep has become of intense importance 
to the fashion-minded. Helena Rubinstein told 
me the other day, that smart women in London 
were walking downtown, carrying their hats in 
their hands — to protect their high-piled 
hairdo’s! Carolyn Damon, just back from 
New York, says that you see the scraped-up 
hair, with the appropriate puffs and curls, on 
thousands of youngsters—scurrying into the 
subways, waiting behind counters, serving in 
restaurants, tapping typewriters. All an echo 
from the sophisticates up Park Avenue way. As 
she reports, it’s going to be a fight to the finish 
in the fashion world—and you'll be arguing 
about it over the teacups this winter. So you’d 
better read all about it in this style issue, and 
know what’s what. 


A Man and Were you one of the thousands 
His Marriage who wrote in response to 

Jimmy Drawbell’s article on 
marriage? The letters were remarkably good 
and made judging very difficult. We finally 
decided that the prize-winning letter reflected 
the most reasonable and thoughtful answer to 
the whole problem. The other letters published 
were chosen to represent the most interesting 


of the various points of view. The article was of 


wide interest—but even more so were the letters 
which reflected the ideas of so many thousands 
of Canadian wives. That’s why we’re planning 
to publish more of them. Such a feature, even if 
it results in disappointment, is of definite value. 
| believe, in that it makes for constructive 
thought. And since a successful marriage must 
be developed with constant care and infinite 
planning, the consideration given to Mr. 
Drawbell’s article should make for more 
understanding. 

Many thanks to all of you who wrote! We've 
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Women and The delighted response to our 
Happiness. publication of a complete novel COMPLETE NOVEL 
has been a thrilling one. There’s Lovely Journey.....Jessie Douglas Fox 81 
nothing the editors like better than presenting 
such an editorial surprise, and then sitting back FICTION t, 
and watching the result. Only, of course, there’s Scandal 1938. _. Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 5 { 
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A luxurious yachting party .. two men in a fight over a girl. . 


but there was a surprise for: the scandal-monégers 


HEY CAME face to face in the village street. For 

a dazed moment Gay could not rise to the en- 

counter; it was too bad to be true. For Mrs. 
Stevens was evidently not merely passing through; her 
two Pomeranians were pawing at the car window and 
the chauffeur was bringing bundles out of the grocery. 
Then Gay pulled herself together. 

“Oh—Mrs. Stevens,” she said cheerfully. She had 
never found a less formal name for her husband’s 
mother. 

“*How do you do, Gay?” Mrs. Stevens managed to 
imply that a woman of the world could speak to anyone 
without involving herself. “Are the children well?” 

“Yes, thank you. Splendid.” They spoke of Judy’s 
‘ar, which seemed to be all right again. Then Gay had 
to ask it: “You are up here? To stay?” 

“Yes; I decided to open my house for the summer.” 
Mrs. Stevens said that past Gay, over her head, as 
though the reason for her coming might show if she met 
those frank, undominated grey eyes. A few casual 
remarks eased her into the car, and her parting nod 


by JULIET 
WILBOR TOMPKINS 


and smile made that the interview to end all interviews. 

Gay had left the children in the station wagon down 
by the drugstore. She waited in bitter amusement to 
see them hail their grandmother and by their very 
unconsciousness force her into a human response; but 
all three heads were ducking down out of sight, and 
they did not come up until the Stevens car had passed. 
You never could tell what children knew, how much 
they understood. They said nothing about the en- 
counter, so Gay had to speak of it. 

“Did you see your grandmother?” 

“She didn’t see us,” said Perry. He could be very 
noncommittal for a boy of nine, and the twins followed 
his lead with adoring docility. 

Gay’s glance rested on the sweet fair heads and the 
blessed brown legs of the little girls, the dark, manly, 


yet sensitive boy, and she asked herself for the thou- 
sandth time how any earthly desires could separate a 
father from such children. How could he bear it that 
they should begin to forget him? And how in heaven’s 
name could he drop his responsibility for them? 
**Mother, you haven’t been to the post office,” Perry 
said. Perhaps he felt that she needed to be diverted. 


BACK IN the cottage, Gay closed her door on the 
children and sat down to think it out. Mrs. Stevens had 
shuttered her big house four years ago, telling her son 
she was tired of seeing all summer the same people she 
saw all winter. Dan had accepted the explanation quite 
simply, but Gay knew very well what Mrs. Stevens was 
tired of. Then why had she returned now to the one 
place where she and Gay would come face to face 
almost daily? Not from any wish to stand by Dan’s 
wife, most assuredly. She had written Gay a violent 
letter, blaming her for everything, when Gay had taken 
the children and moved out. Moreover, everyone here 
must know the pace Dan had been going ever since 
















You sense an air of confidence in the graceful poise of those gay figures where 
Fashion takes the ice. It isn’t only their sylph-like movement, or the wondrous dexterity 
of flashing bodies. An inseparable part of the scene—of every scene of fashion— 
is the fresh, youthful PEN of the Yardley Lavender ; s . and the ministrations 


of the exquisite Yardley Beauty Preparations. You'll find these essentials of 











clear-skinned loveliness at the nearest smart store; and if you'd like a copy of 


“Beauty Secrets from Bond Street”, write Yardley & Co. (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 
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SY APPOINTMENT 





Lover of youth, the Yardley Skin Food 
helps defy the ravages of time. It 
nourishes while you sleep. Use it every 
night, as do England's loveliest women, 
if you would have a clear, firm, 
youthfully fresh complexion. $1.10. 


A surprise in powders, these by Yardley; 
their mist-fine gift a glamorous softness 


—a perfect assurance that you will look 
your best for hours on end. You may 
prefer the lasting caress of the Lavender 
Face Powder; or you will find English 
Complexion Powder an especially fine 
powder that is most flattering to dry 
skins. Both come in six subtle tints to 
match your complexion. $1.10. 


Yardley's English Lavender—vunobtru- 
sive, youthful, Lovable Fragrance so 
loved by Fashion for every occasion, 
40c to $12. English Lavender Soap, 35c 
a large cake; 3 for $1. English Com- 
plexion Cream, $1.10. Yardley's Foun- 
dation Cream, 85c. Yardley's Cream 
Rouge, 85c. Indelible Lipstick, $1.10. 
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steps. “With you there, Dan would have gone on the 
party just the same. And probably he was only an 
innocent bystander.” 

Gay hesitated, averting haunted eyes. Her voice 
dropped to a whisper. “Dan has been playing around 
with Mrs, Parker. I don’t mean— he didn’t care a 
whoop, really. But she was—she wasn’t a— she 
Suddenly Gay was sobbing, her head in her arms. “I 
could see myself—all the time—as Dan saw me, and 
I couldn’t do a thing about it!’ she stormed. 

“You didn’t need to do a thing about it.”” Sydney bit 
off the words with angry emphasis. ‘Don’t muddle 
yourself, woman. Weren’t you everything that Dan 
loved and admired until he got in with the high spenders 


and lost his head? Don’t let love make a doormat of 


you—stand up for your own decency and let him go 
to blazes!” He thrust shaken hands deep in his pockets. 
“If it is decency.” She pulled herself up, drying her 
eyes. “I want to go with my times, Sydney!” 
“Your times will come back to you,” he promised 
her. “Sit tight, my dear, and hold on to what you 
believe in. It’s the Zizi Parkers who will get left.” 





“Yes; but if it is the Zizis who She stopped short, 
turning a startled head to listen. 

“Mother!” An excited little figure in pyjamas was 
tearing down the road. “Oh, mother, come quick! It’s 
daddy on the telephone!” 

Gay had sprung to her feet, and she flew off, oblivious 
of them both. The little boy panted after her. Sydney, 
left alone on the moonlit steps, sat bodily slumped, too 
deep in bitter thought to notice a stirring down in the 
young birches that masked the trail. 

At the telephone Gay could only gasp for breath. “I 
ran—from Sydney’s---”’ she apologized. “* And too many 

crépes Suzette She was trying to laugh. 

Dan’s voice was formal, hard. ‘Gay, | suppose you 
have seen the papers.” 

“Yes, Dan.” 

“Billy Parker has just died. Without coming to. The 
family wants me to get out—South America—betore 
any questions are asked.” 

Her voice was a frightened whisper. “Then it was 
you?” 

“My fault, certainly. I hit him.” Dan was refusing 
all emotion. “There may not be any questions, but if 
there are I shall have to tell the truth. If you think it 
would be better for you and the children to have me 
clear out He paused. 

“No, Dan!” It came strongly. “ You can’t run away. 
That would be worse for everyone.” 

“So I feel. All right, then—that’s settled. I’m going 
up to the lakes with Harry Bethune for some fishing, 
but there’s nothing secret about it~ I can be reached 
any time. Perry says you are all well.” 

“Yes. When do you go?” 






"Mother!" An excited little figure in 

pyjcmas was tearing down the road. "Oh, 

mother, come quick! It's daddy on the 
telephone!" 


Illustrated by Michael 
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“Oh, right after Billy’s funeral. I suppose I have to 
stay for that.” 

He was too callous; it was unnatural. She longed to 
break through to the real Dan, but could find only the 
usual wifely caution: “You will be careful?” 

“Of my neck? Or of wet feet?’ He would not let her 
in. “*Well, I have a lot of packing to do. Good-by, 
Gay.” 

““Good-by, Dan.” She waited, praying for some 
other word, but he had hung up. 


GAY, TURNING away, found Perry huddled on the 
floor, lifting a mute, scared face to hers. She dropped 
her clenched hands, told him cheerfully that daddy was 
going fishing and sent him to bed reassured—or pre- 
tending to be. You never could tell, with Perry. Then 
she went back to Sydney, sinking down beside him as 
though her knees had given way. 

‘Parker is dead. Dan struck him,” she whispered. 

Sydney’s nod accepted it without surprise. ‘‘ Parker 
probably said something that couldn’t be swallowed. 
And they’d all been drinking.” 

**But Dan—killing a man!” 

“What did he say?” 

“Almost nothing. He was a stranger.” She was 
trembling pitifully. “If it comes out, what will they do 
to him?” 

‘Nothing, probably.” 

‘**But he would be tried? For manslaughter?” 

“Oh, I doubt it. He didn’t intend to kill.” 

“It will hang over Dan all his life,” she said desper- 
ately. “He’s shutting it out now, pretending not to 
care, but it will get him! And he has always been 2 
happy person—he’s so kind, normally—” 

He put an arm about her in a mighty hug, lifting her 
to her feet. “Dan must work out his own salvation,” he 
said, 

The door closed on them, and again there was a 
stirring down in the young birches, as a black shadow 
stole back to the trail. 

The morning papers brought the announcement of 
Parker’s death. The polite explanation of a fall on a 
slippery deck seemed to be accepted. After a few days 
Gay could once more breathe normally, and on Sydney’s 
advice she began to go out into the summer colony, 
swimming with the children in the club pool, taking 
part in a putting match. She must not seem to be in 
hiding. 

Dan’s mother had assumed her old place in club 
affairs and was running things with a high hand. Many 
of the dowagers there had more money, but it was 
always Mrs. Stevens who bought the prize, or furnished 
the cake, or paid for the printing, and though some 
resented her, the majority were content to ler her have 
her way. She had evidently arranged the seating for the 
first club supper of the season, for Gay found herself at 
the dullest of the tables, and it was that night that she 
noticed a change in the greetings of the older ladies. 
They were not exactly bowing backward, but they were 
reserving their opinions, 

“She is probably telling them that I drove Dan to 
this,” Gay thought it out. “ And of course they like Dan 
best— who wouldn’t!”” His charm, his merry spirit, 
flashed on her like an apparition and her heart gave a 
great cry: “Oh, my love!”” Why should he ever come 
back to her when the world was ready to adore him as 
he was and give him his way? 

The young people were unchanged, and the very 
lively ones went out of their way to take her in, as 
though by leaving her husband she had come over to 
them. Gay played up, danced, made them laugh, for 
Mrs. Stevens must see her as a success, but it was an 
agony of relief to find herself again in her car, slipping 
off alone into the darkness. When she had shut the 
garage doors, she stood for a moment looking up at the 
stars, so thick and close over her head in these high hills, 
The trouble is not in our stars—’ ” 

She had not heard Sydney coming, but his voice did 
not startle her. 

“** But in ourselves,’ ” she assented. “Why didn’t vou 
come to the party, Sydney? That would have made it a 
little less deadly.” 

“| was supposed to be at the party.” 

He meant something. Gay’s flashlight, lifted to his 
face, showed it grim. 

“Well?” 

“Well, instead, | went for a long walk, leaving every- 
thing wide open, as usual. When I came back, someone 
had been going through the Continued on page 49 
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his uncle’s money had come crashing into their lives, to 
wreck them. Why walk into all that suppressed talk 
when she might be free of it in France? 

Gay carried her problem to Sydney Dunne’s cabin in 
the woods below, when five o’clock had take n dow n his 
rude but 
You!”” Not even Judy and Nancy dared to trespass 
when the sign was up, though they greatly loved their 
Syddy. Sydney had put away his laborious day and 
sat, immaculate in white flannel, smoking peacefully at 


all his accomplishments: the pile of manuscript beside 


effective sign, “Keep Out—This Means 


the typewriter, the clean and ordered rooms, the soup 
and salad awaiting their hour in the refrigerator. The 
big hemes of the country club were always dropping 
notes of invitation into Sydney’s mailbox up by the 
road, but they could not often lure him out, and only 
Gay and her family were asked in. 

“There are just three reasons for going out to dinner,” 
he greeted Gay from the depths of his chair as she crossed 
the verandah. “You lack food, you want love, you 
need conversation. I am going to refuse all dinner 
invitations this summer—except yours, of course.” 

She stood smiling down on him. He was a pleasant, 
rosy person, a little thickened by his forty-five years; 
but his eyes were vital and the iron grey of his hair 
became him. 

“Then you have all three needs satisfied?” 

“I have them strangled.” He pointed his pipestem at 
the typewriter. “There is my food and my love and my 
conversation for the next three months. Glory, Gay, 
but it’s marching!” 

She let him talk it out about the book, recognizing 
with secret amusement that his need of conversation was 
far from strangled. Then she told him her news: 

“Dan’s mother is up here. For the summer.” 

He was startled. “Why is she doing that?” 

“You tell me.” 


Sydney sank deeper in his chair to consider it. “She * 


wants to patch it up,” he decided. “‘She will have Dan 
up here and you two will drift into a reconciliation.” 
He had a frank grimace for the prospect. 

Gay slowly shook her head. “No. She has never 
wanted me for Dan. She couldn’t run me.” 

“But wouldn’t she prefer you to a scandal?” 

“Oh, she'll attend to the scandal!” Gay’s nice brown 
face was rueful. “We met today and she was urbane 
at me, icy. She will do anything to prove that Dan was 
blameless and it was all my fault.” 

“That’s it, then,” he amended. “She is going to tell 
all the old tabbies how hard you were on Dan. You'll 
find them bowing backward.” 

Gay went off into sombre thoughts. “I would have 
stayed by Dan if he had been trying to pull up—and if 
it hadn’t been for the children,” she said presently. 
“Well, one of the reasons I loved him was his bovish- 
ness. I found it enchanting. And what is he now but a 
boy with his hands full of money?” 

“A boy in men’s clothing isn’t so good,” Sydney said 
dryly. “Not after thirty. How much do you care for 
him, anyway, Gay? Be honest, now.” 

She tried to take an honest measure. “We have been 
married ten years,” she said, “‘and yet to this day | 
never see him coming home that my heart doesn’t—” 
She touched it. “He is part of me. This last year we 
have fought and struggled and nearly hated each other. 
He said he was glad to have me get out. I can’t live 
with him as things are, but living without him is— 
emptiness.” 

Sydney scowled, jerked in his chair. “Then that’s 
that,” he said, and muttered abuse of women into his 
pipe. “What do the children make of it?” 

“TI don’t know.” Her arms tightened, as though she 
protected them, “I have told them what I could. Perry 
saw things once or twice—they must have shocked him 
horribly. But they love their father. Dan adored to 
take them out and spend money on them—toys, clothes, 
ice cream, movies, everything heaped up. Of course they 
liked it! And it was so bad for them. They were begin- 
ning to want bought amusement all the time. And I 
seemed such an everlasting prig, trying to hold out 
against it. What could I do! What could I do, Sydney?” 

Sydney stretched out a hand and took a Bible from 
the bookshelves behind him, turning to Ecclesiastes, 
“Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is a child and 
thy princes eat in the morning!’ ” he read. 

“Oh, Sydney!” She took it from him, read the words 
over and over. “ ‘Thy king is a child and thy princes 
eat in the morning! ” Tears filled her eyes. “Sydney, 
you always give me just what I want.” She put her 





hand into his quiet clasp. “You understand everything 
—you’re wonderful!” 


A TAP at the open door startled them, for they had not 
heard steps crossing the verandah. The long, dingy face 
of Mrs. Stevens’ maid was decorously averted as she 
offered a note. Sydney, who left a chair with reluctance, 
dragged himself up and took it to the desk. 

“Are you walking, Marie?” Gay asked, trying to be 
friendly. 

I take a walk every day.” Marie's 
smile ney er reached her eyes. 

““You must come in and see the children,” Gay said, 
but she knew that her cordiality was wasted. Marie 
had been with Mrs. Stevens for twenty years and echoed 
her resentments. 

Marie took the answer and went down into the woods, 
where there was a trail that shortened the distance to 
the country club. 

“Dinner?” Gay asked. 

“T ought to have accepted. I might have found out 
what she is up to,” Sydney admitted. 

““Oh, she can’t do anything,” Gay said, but she went 
home vaguely uncomfortable, irritated. Even saying, 
“Woe to thee, O land!” could not bring back the rich 
mood it had evoked. The children, who had invented 
games and played gloriously before there was money, 
were sitting around wishing that they might go to a 
movie. “When thy princes eat in the morning!” 

Marie had developed into a great walker. They often 
caught a glimpse of her straight black shadow slipping 
along the trail. Sydney decided that she had an ami 
in the village, where the trail ended, and was funny 


“Yes, madam. 
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Gay was too preoccupied with her own 


about it, and 
troubles to wonder. It was not hard to get the children 
back into old ways, using their own mus¢ les and imagin- 
ations in damming the brook and climbing trees and 
inventing costumes, but complete lack of news about 
Dan kept her sick with anxiety. And when news did 
come, that was worse. 

A suppose you Saw that Dan was on the Parker 
vacht,” she said, linge: on Sydney’s verandah in 
the moonlight. They had all been asked to a supper 
of his inspired cooking, and the children had reluctantly 
trailed home to bed. 

He nodded. “Quee r sort of affair.” 

“Oh, Mr. Parker got hurt and they call it a fall,” she 
said wearily. “They have all agreed on what they will 
sav—that sticks out. Somebody is being shielded.” 

“Well, if Billy Parker keeps still—” 

“But he hasn’t come to yet. When or if he does— 
She broke off, sighed. 

“Tf you knew Parker you could make it up yourself,” 
“You can’t help it, Gay. Don’t feel 


He came and sat beside her on the 


Sy dney declared. 


so responsible.” 
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rusty hair caught up into a knot behind her head. 

He said, in a steady boom of horrible good hearted- 
ness, “There, Carla. That’s better. There’s nothing 
like the sun.” His voice ran on and on and it never 
seemed to run down. He flung up his stout short arms 
to the sky and stood there, a ridiculous figure. He said, 
“Isn’t it a glorious day? Isn’t it a glorious summer? It’s 
going to be the best summer we ever had!” 

Mrs. Fife looked up at him and smiled. She said, 
“Yes, dear,” and Jim couldn’t see why she looked at 
him that way. For he was only a ponderous bore. 

He shaded his eyes and looked down the harbor. He 
said in a shout, as if something tremendous had hap- 
pened, “There’s a ship just coming in the harbor. I'll 
get the glasses, Carla, so you can see it better.” 

He ran across the grass and he was a capering, comic 
figure in the sun: a fattish man who should have known 
better than to run, known better than to baw! common- 
places in that blatting voice of his. 

Jim stared down at Mrs. Fife and she was stretched 
out in the chair quite quietly with a faint smile on her 
faded face. She was a nice woman, an awfully nice 
woman. It was ashame she had to have such a husband. 

Jim bent down to the lamp and began to whistle 
softly. For soon he wouldn’t have to stand Mr, Fife any 
more, just as he wouldn’t have to stand Miss Janes or 
the inn or anything. And soon Doris could come out of 
the hot kitchen and live like a lady, and that was just 
what she should do. 

He’d always wanted that for Doris, ever since he’d 
first met her at a dance when he’d been at college and 
she’d been so dark, so pretty, so appealing that he’d 
fallen in love at once and when he’d graduated they’d 
been married. 
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THAT FIRST year had been the best, for he’d had a 
job then in a brokerage office and he’d been independent 
even if he did live at the inn that her mother’d left to 
Doris when she died, that Doris had run ever since. 

But the brokerage job had gone and there’d been 
nothing else he could seem to get, and so he’d come down 
to just helping Doris about the inn, cutting the grass and 
repairing the roof, doing the marketing and getting the 
mail. It was no life for a man at all, even though the inn 
was a small one with never more than twenty guests 
when it was full; even though it was so old an inn that 
the same people came back year after year; even though 
they all tumbled out of their motor cars and shouted, 
“Hello, Doris!” as she stood there on the front steps, 
smiling. 

For they’d known Doris, most of them, ever since 
she’d been a small dark girl with strong color in her 
face, ever since she’d grown up a little and waited on 
table, ever since her mother’s health had failed and 
she’d helped more and more in the kitchen. 

That was the way it had always been, he thought, as 
he snapped on the light and it worked again. Doris had 
never had any life of her own really. She’d always been 
tied to the inn, the long, low white inn with all its 
dormer windows flashing in the sun as they watched 
the fishing fleet set sail. 

But now it wasn’t going to be that way any more. 
His brother who was in the real-estate business, was 
going to give him a job and they’d move to the city, 
he and Doris, just as soon as he could sell the inn. 

He could see them now in the little house they’d have. 
He could see himself coming home in the evening and 
picking up the paper from the steps. He could see the 
front door open and Doris waiting for him there, with 
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Doris stood up. She said in one 
sharp gasp, "Oh, Jim!" He was 
angry because she stood there so 
tall and straight and every bone 
in her body seemed to have stif- 
fened. He was angry because she 
was just making a fuss over noth- 
ing and he'd never known her to 
do that before. 
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her dark hair all about her face and her lips 
smiling just because he’d come home again. 
He could hear himself say, “What did you 
do today, Doris? Did you have a good time?” 
For she deserved a good time after all the 


just to keep the inn going. . 

And they’d have a room of their own: a 
big, pleasant room from which they wouldn’t 
have to move at a minute’s notice just because more 
guests had come. They’d have everything all their own, 
and Doris would be a lady and do the things a lady did. 
She wouldn’t be getting up at half-past six in the morn- 
ing so some guest could have his-breakfast, she wouldn’t 
be spending all the long, lazy summer days beside a 
broiling stove; she wouldn’t be wrinkling up her fore- 
head over her accounts all through the starry August, 


nights that could be sheer magic by the sea if you could. 
ar 


only have them to yourself. 

He heard the thin tinkle of a telephone bell and Doris’ 
clear voice called from below, “Jim! Jim! It’s for you.” 

He knew what the call would be just as soon as it 
came ‘and he went to the phone with a sense of solid 
satisfaction. He still had that satisfaction as he hung 
up the receiver and stepped into the kitchen. 

Doris was bent over the table again, making a salad 
for luncheon now, and she didn’t look up as she always 
did when she heard his step. 

He thought how hard she was working and how she 
wouldn’t have to any more; he thought how hot it was 
here in the kitchen though the day was just beginning. 

He said, and there was a high note of triumph in his 
tone, “That was the real-estate people. They’ve got a 
prospect for the house. They’re going to bring him 
around to see it tomorrow.” 

Doris was still bent over the table there and he 
couldn’t see her face. She said, “‘Does he want it for 
an inn?” 

Jim took out a cigarette and scratched a match on his 
worn white ducks. For he felt suddenly important. He 
didn’t feel like a handyman around the house any more; 
he didn’t feel like a man whom his wife had to support. 
He felt like someone now. Continued on page 51 


years she’d slaved and the work she’d done 
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Second Fiddle 


by GORDON MALHERBE HILLMAN 


E HATED it all: the long, low white inn, the 
H long lawn and the blowing sea beyond. As he 

stood there, leaning on the lawn mower, it 
seemed as if he’d hated it since the first time he’d seen 
it, as if he’d hate it forever. But of course that wasn’t so. 
For he and Doris would be free of it soon. 

They’d be free and then nothing would matter, not 
even the loud voice of Mr. Fife, going on and on through 
the strong sunlight in the little garden where the roses 
grew, not even the shrill tones of Miss Janes, somewhere 
in the front of the house, not even the steady crash of 
Aunt Bertie’s dish-washing. 

He looked down and Anthony, the cat, walked abroad 
like an emperor, unaware that even his imperial state 
would come to an end. 

Miss Janes, tall and broad and commanding, came 
around the corner of the house with her taffy-colored 
Pekingese tucked under her arm. She said in that gruff 
voice of hers, “When you can spare a second, Sir James, 
you might fix my lamp.” 

It was always that way when you helped run an inn, 
he thought. You never had a minute to yourself, never 
even a second to look at the sea and the sun and the 
sky. The inn ate everything up, just as it had been 
eating Doris up for years, just as it would eat up both 
of them if he wasn’t careful. 

He said, “Right now, Miss Janes,” and he wondered 
why she always called him “Sir James” in that dry way, 
why she always looked at him as if she saw straight 
through him and saw not James Sewall, who was 
twenty-four, but someone much younger, much more 
foolish. 

She looked at him just as Anthony, the cat, looked at 
the Pekingese. 

But she didn’t know; she didn’t know she wouldn’t 
be here next year, lording it over everything as if she 
owned the place. She didn’t know that he and Doris 
wouldn’t be here either. 

Only it seemed she did. She Iet the Pekingese down 
on the grass and it sat and stared at Anthony. She said, 
“Still set on selling the place, Sir James?” 

Jim said, “Yes,” and he said it angrily, for it was 
none of her business really. 


But she only said, “It’Il seem strange not 
to come here. I’ve been coming for fifteen 
years now,” and turned away. 

That was just it, Jim thought, as he stood 
there in the sun, quite tall and thin with his 
thin, sharp face that was still good-natured 
in spite of everything, with that rebellious 
lock of brown hair whipping out over his 
eyes and with his white duck trousers covered 
with numerous accumulations of grass and paint stains. 

That was just it. People thought that everything 
would always go on the same because it always had, that 
Doris would slave out her years in the hot kitchen, that 
he’d forever be mowing grass and fixing lamps. And it 
would, Only he wouldn’t have it so. 

He wouldn’t Iet Doris drone her life away, looking 
after other people, looking after the inn till she grew old 
and dull and everything that he loved in her would be 
dried up and dead and gone. : 

He went slowly toward the back steps and Anthony, 
the cat, was already sitting there, ready for his break- 
fast, his tail gently switching against the warm wood, 

Jim banged open the door and Anthony went straight 
to Aunt Bertie, huge and shapeless there by the sink. 
Anthony raised a paw and raked it down her apron. 

“Bless the cat. He wants his breakfast,” Aunt Bertie 
said, and she’d been saying that for years. She marched 
off to the icebox with her broad red face beaming and 
her grey knot of hair as tight as a band of iron on her 
head. 

Doris stood by the round kitchen table, rolling dough. 
She looked up and said, “Apple pie, honey!” just as if 
it wasn’t going to be a hot day, just as if she didn’t hate 
working in the kitchen, just as if she didn’t hate any- 
thing as long as a door would open and Jim would 
come in. 

He said heavily, “You won’t have to do this much 
longer,” and stood looking at her. 

She was tall and dark, as she bent there over the 
table, tall and dark and lithe in all her movements, 
and her dark hair was sleeked back and her dark eyes 
flashed from her face that was always so alive, so full of 
color, And she seemed alive and quick and alert all over, 
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as if all life had always been a struggle but a great 
game@et« 3 

She said slowly, “I suppose not,” and for just an 
instant she didn’t seem quite so alive somehow. She 
said, “The Harveys are coming. I haven’t seen them 
for years,” and her cheeks were all aflame again as if 
she was remembering. 


HE WENT away quite quickly, for he hated to see her 
working there, working as she’d work all summer with 
that swift, untroubled ease of hers. It wasn’t right 
that a man’s wife should work like that. It wasn’t 
right at all. 

He went through the cool dark hall that cut straight 
through the house and it was full of flowers that Doris 
had picked. He went upstairs and into Miss Janes’ 
room, and it looked rather like Miss Janes, sharp and 
severe, with all her possessions neatly ranged in rows. 

He bent down to fix the table lamp and he could stare 
out the window, straight onto the sun-swept lawn that 
sloped gently down to the rambling garden and the 
rocks beyond and then the sea. 

It would have been pleasant to stare out at all that 
green and brown and blue save for Mr. Fife, save for Mr. 
Fife’s voice with that aggressive, cheerful heartiness of 
his that grated upon you like sandpaper against skin. 

Jim knelt there and looked out, and he couldn’t 
remember that Mr. Fife, with his pear-shaped body 
and his broad brown face and his fast-thinning hair, had 
been so poisonously hearty and gay last year. He’d 
seemed rather nice then, but he didn’t now. 

He didn’t as he fussed about his wife’s canvas chair, 
dragging it into the sun; as he fussed about his wile, 
that small thin woman with the patient face and the 
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DRESSES. Pleats. In smaller doses. The high It’s loved by young and old. Especially the young 
neckline. Front fullness only softer, more subtle. to middling. And the shirtwaist dress, often with 
Fitted lines with the smooth fit through the waist more back blousing, is a rousing favorite again. 
and hips. Better on the very slim, though. 
Bodice emphasis. It started last year and grows SUITS AND COATS. Three-piece suits for all- high and wide beret—-after Agnes—the bonnet and 
° more and more. Flared skirts continue but aren’t so round wear. Because they almost make a wardrobe the turban, all carry on. Added height is the main 
full as formerly, except for evening. Even then, in themselves. Tweeds and woollens are a favorite difference. And top trimmings, which were used last 
there’s a softness about them. A youthful type of combination. But they’re softer in detail, mind you. year, are even more important. 
dress. Straight lines are always good in the tailored suit. Veils will still be good, although the claborate 
Shirrings. Have gathered speed and are to be But with longer coats. version isn’t so prominent. And veils will be used 
found everywhere now—on sleeves, neckline to Fur trims always soften a suit—so the fur-trimmed more frequently for tea hours and such. And feath- 
jumper edge, shoulder to waistline, wasitline down. suit is a natural for this softer season. And fur ers, particularly ostrich, are more and more im- 
The coat dress carries over and is still one of the sleeves, especially in sheared beaver, mink andskunk, portant. 
p smartest tailored outfits for the somewhat older will continue to be among the smartest furs. 
woman. SPORTSWEAR. Bloused lines—but not so full— 
The two-piece dress couldn’t fall by the wayside. HATS. The off-the-face, the silhouette brim, the for all sorts of sports. = Continued on page 22 
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SILHOUETTE. Full all ‘round, as in the extreme dirndl. This dress, as with dolman sleeve, or lengthened to a jacket. Still used 
was best on the very young, anyway. They can still wear it, in the short version for evening. 
NU modified, for sports. There are fewer pleats, especially of the fan and knife all- 
The very tailored, mannish effect. Soften your mannish round variety. Thev’re more subtly placed now. Shoulder 
things as much as possible and they’ll be all right. width has narrowed, except for very sporting things. Flat pleats 


and shirrings are replacing gathers and active pleats. 
DRESSES. Therc’s less of the brassiere fitted linc than there was 
last year. Very short sleeves are seldom seen except for the very COATS AND SUITS. The coats with the pleated skirt are losing 
« young. (I told you this was the matron’s year!) favor. Could you have the pleats of yours pressed out and take 
The bolero has been changed to become more a part of the out a bit of the width? Although # Continued on page 28 






















































THE SILHOUETTE. It’s soft. It’s bloused. It’s subtle. It has 
front fullness or back fullness, wide skirts or narrow—but the 
side line is straightened. 

Line is all-important. Color and fabric and even accessories 
take second place. There’s a draped or softly tucked effect for 
every kind of woman, big or little, young or old. The softened 
touches are very flattering. The bloused back is slimming. The 
full front narrows the bustline. 

Special attention is paid the woman over forty. Don’t just 
get a surplice dress, if you’re mature of figure, and call it a day. 
The new lines are dignified, different, gracious. It’s vour season. 
Give youth a run for its money. 


DRESSES. Biggest news is the dolman sleeve line. Just a 

minute, there. It’s not sloppy. Modified until it’s often an extra 

spacious armhole, it’s youthful this time. Very soft in outline. 
Have at least one afternoon dress with some version of it. Espe- 
cially good if your shoulders aren’t too promising. 

Sleeves generally are getting longer; the push-up is a definite 
youth movement. Below-the-elbow length has a freshness about 
it. Wrist length is good in fitted, bishop and bell lines. 

The bolero has turned into a sort of dolman effect, too, if you 
wear it. Therc’s a new bloused back with a straight skirt, soft * 
bodice and front fullness, and a younger dress with Victorian 
shoulders, as Schiaparelli does them (high but not wide), and a 
draped bosom. 

Skirts are fourteen to sixteen inches; the shorter length is 
better. Wear them short and narrow in tailored clothes, flared 
and longer for afternoon. But none of this mid-ankle stuff, mind 
you. 

High necklines are smartest, but don’t get them too severe. 


A soft, full high neckline is grand if you’re older. For the very " 
young—collarless and snug and higher in the front. The boat 
neckline is a favorite and turnover collars (small) are good. 
Belted lines are used mostly. The dirndl has been modified so 
that fullness is gathered at the front. 
Have your dresses properly fitted. It was never more import- 
ant. These soft new lines are very subtle, and you want to be 
sure a gather looks like a gather, not a bunch. 
SUITS AND COATS. Everything’s longer but the skirts. 
Bloused backs are grand in coats, with the straight skirt. Swag- 
gers are made with a yoke; there’s a fitted model with a bell flare 
in the skirt. Big pockets and lots and lots and lots of fur as 
lapels, panels, small collars, 
Suits have longer coat lines. Fingertip, or knuckle, or thumb- 
nail length is good for tailored ones. There’s a pre-War tunic- 
coated suit with a yoke that’s + Continued on page 22 a’ 


What’s new? What's still good? 
What’s going out? Here’s the 
key to new season’s smartness 


for your own wardrobe 


by CAROLYN DAMON 
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“Aren't you going to kiss me, Dick?" asked Anne. “Sure, kid. 
Here's all the luck.” And he kissed her hastily, without ardor. 


“Don’t take it so hard,” Joan said gaily. “What is it, 
anyway?” 4 

“It’s a casserole,” the girl answered tensely. “It has 

ini hings like that. Isn’t it awful?” 

peppercorns in 1t—things IiK¢ lat. Isn tit awtuls 

“It’s not awful. It’s grand to come home and smell 
something cooking—even if it’s only burned pepper- 
corns.” . J ; 

“It’s ruined,” said Anne. “And we’re having com- 
pany.” 

. ’ ” 

‘Company? Who? : 

“The man downstairs. Mr. Redding. I—I met him 
again. | asked him to dinner. And, Joan,” added Anne, 


“he’s voing to get me a job—in a night club or some- 


thing. He can—he’s in the show business—” 


But now Joan’s voice brought her up sharply. ‘ Did 
you ask him to do that?” 

“Yes, I did. I wasn’t going home. I wasn’t going to 
let you send me—” 





THE DOORBELL rang sharply and Anne, flinging of 


her apron, ran to answer it. Joan waited in the centre of 


the tiny kitchenette, trying to compose herself, 

A moment later Anne reappeared in the doorway, a 
tall, good-looking young man in tow. “This is Mr. 
Redding, Joan.” 

Joan tried to smile. “ I’m—-glad, Mr. Redding.” 

He grinned. ‘Sure about it?” he asked. His voice 
was easy and careless, like the rest of him. Joan liked 


‘ 





him instinctively. “You don’t seem exactly—well, not 
too set up about it.” 

Joan flushed. “I’m sorry. I was upset about some- 
thing.” 

**About me,” Anne broke in quickly. ‘“‘Do you know 
why? Because I asked you to get me a job,” she said. 

He waved this aside grandly, ‘‘ Forget it,”’ he said. 
**No trouble, Miss Marshall. I can get her something.” 

“*But you mustn’t,” Joan broke in furiously. ‘You 
mustn’t do it!” 

He stared at her, bewildered. Then he said mildly, 
“You girls should get together. Anne here tells me this 
afternoon she’s got to have a job, or back she goes to the 
sticks, And now you—” 

Joan came over to him, apology in her eyes. “We 
don’t make much sense, do we? But Anne doesn’t quite 
understand, Something’s happened she doesn’t know 
about yet. She doesn’t need to get a job, and she 
doesn’t have to leave New York.” 

The young man was staring at her, at the grey brilli- 
ance of her eyes, the vivid flush burning under her skin. 
At that moment Anne had the paleness of a pastel beside 
her. “Of course, if that’s the case—”’ he began. 

“You see, Anne has a voice,” Joan went on eagerly. 
“And we’re going to train it. She won’t sing for years 
yet, in public. And when she does, it'll be the concert 
stage, or opera.” 

“But Joan, you said 

“IT know. But something’s happened. Next week 
you'll start to study under Sargent.” 

“Joan! Not really!” 

“It’s all settled. And now, let’s have dinner.” 

‘But it’s ruined,” Anne broke in. 

Joan laughed, filled with a quick excitement. “It’s a 
little ruined,” she admitted. “But we'll have something 
else. Could you get along with eggs, Mr. Redding?” 

He grinned. “I’ve been doing just that,” he answered, 
“for a long time now.” 

When he Ieft, much later than he intended, Anne 
threw her arms about her sister ecstatically. “Isn’t he 
wonderful, Joan? Don’t you love him?” 

Joan laughed. “Quite wonderful, darling. I do like 
him.” She returned Anne’s hug. “But it’s more 
wonderful about your singing. Just think, Anne, if 
Sargent takes you, it'll mean you’re made. Some day 
you'll be a great star—” 


THE FOLLOWING week, as soon as she had finished 
her work at Barry’s office, she took Anne to Myron 
Sargent. He was the best singing teacher in New York, 
and the most feared. But he wouldn’t let Joan wait for 
the tryout. “‘I want your sister alone,” he said. “It Will 
only make her nervous if you wait.” 

Reluctantly Joan went back to her apartment. In the 
hallway of the apartment she met Dick Redding.” 

“*Mind if I come in?” he asked. 

“Of course not. Anne will be right back. I left her 
uptown,” 

He looked at her oddly. “The inducement, I suppose.” 

She flushed, and said quickly, “I left her with 
Sargent. He’s trying her voice.” 

Inside the apartment Dick sprawled his great careless 
length in an easy chair. He pulled out a pipe and lit it, 
his eyes of Joan appreciatively. She was flushed from 
the long walk, and the green tweed of her suit brought 
out bronze glints in her hair, made her eyes grey-green 
and brilliant. 

“*Swell,”” Dick observed moodily, and Joan looked at 
him, startled. “That he’s giving her a try. What did 
he say?” 

“He wouldn’t Ie 
she said, bolsterin wn courage. 

“You have thingsall planned out, haven’t you?” 

“Someone had to plan for Anne. No one at home 
would. And now—now | think it’s going to work out.” 

Ile sat up and leaned toward her earnestly. “And if 
it doesn’t work out? What then?” 

“She can try again. She—” 

“T p¥ean, what happens to you?” 

Joan dgoked at him, puzzled. ‘“To me? Why, I—” 

“Tet me tell you. You'll be broken up, heartsick 
about.it, Even then you won’t have sense enough* to 
give-up. You'll keep right on trying.” His voice 
sowhded oddly angry. 

*But you've got to, Mr. Redding. You’ve got to do 


tay. But I know he'll take her,” 


what you can . 
They seemed to draw together as they sat there in 
the half-dusk, waiting, and # Continued on page 617 


























































Party Girl 


Part two of the absorbing novel of 
young love and ambition in a big city 


by MARION BAXTER TAYLOR 


Joan Marshall bids farewell to Barry Hunt, ber youthful 
employer, who leaves New York on a business trip to 
Europe. They bad shared many evenings together, on the 
understanding that it must be “just good fun,” but Barry 
bas fallen in love with Joan and she realizes she must give 
up ber job as bis secretary. He is of a very wealthy family, 
she from a small mid-Western town. Joan’s now being out 
of a job is further complicated by the arrival of ber younger 
sister, Anne, who comes to New York to seek success as a 
singer. 


esigned her job, and now she was assailed alter- 

nately with regrets, doubts of the future, and 
relief that she had had the courage to take such a step. 
But she dreaded telling Anne. 

At noon they met for lunch. Joan waited anxiously 
at the nearest subway exit for Anne to arrive, and they 
milled and elbowed their way through jostling crowds 
to a near-by restaurant. Anne gazed wide-eyed at it all 
—at the buildings, impossibly tall seen from these 
cavernous strects; at all the bustle and commotion. 

“It’s frightening, isn’t it, Joan,” she said, as they 
sat down. 

But Joan was deliberately gay. She wouldn’t spoil 
this for Anne until she had to. “‘Only at first. You get 
used to it. But tell me--what did you do this morning?” 

“T didn’t do anything much—except, perhaps, think 
a little.” 

“Think! What about, darling?” 

“About me—you—everything.” Suddenly Anne 
leaned forward, and her voice grew confidential. “Joan, 
I thought you seemed worried last night. [ thought 
maybe I shouldn’t have come so soon—without letting 
you know ahead.” 

Joan felt a quick pity for the girl, and a need to 
reassure her. “But I sent for you, darling. I told you 
to come.” 

“TI know. But I thought something might have hap- 
pened afterward—” 

Joan looked at her, realizing suddenly that she need 
not treat Anne as a child. “*That was keen of you to 
sense it, Anne,”’ she said slowly. “I might as well tell 
you. Something has happened. I’m going to lose my 
job.” 

“Oh, Joan—not really? And on top of that I had to 
arrive—” 

Joan reached out quickly and patted her hand. 
“Don’t feel that way, darling. Something’s sure to 
come up.” 

For a few moments there was silence, while Joan 
wondered how much she should say to Anne. Suddenly 
she made up her mind. 

“Anne,” she said quietly, “if I don’t get something 
soon—I’m sure I will, but if | don’t—would you mind 
very much going home again for a little while?” 

She wasn’t prepared for the way Anne would take it. 
A quick flush mounted the girl’s cheeks, and an odd 
tenseness tightened her voice. “Oh, I wouldn’t go home, 
Joan,” she answered quietly. “Ill never go back there. 
Vil geta job here 

So it was that bad at home. Joan broke in on her 


Ts: JOAN the morning seemed endless. She had 
r 





quickly. “You couldn’t, darling. A girl of seventeen, 
without experience, without training of any kind—”’ 

“T’ve had training. I can sing.” 

“Not yet, Anne. You aren’t ready yet.” 

But the girl seemed not to hear. “‘My voice is good 
enough for some kind of job. In a chorus, or a night 
club—” 

Joan shook her head. “I won't let you. I won’t let 
you waste your voice. Besides, you’re too young.” 

“T’m not too young. I won’t go back.” Her voice 
suddenly took on a pleading note. “‘Isn’t there some- 
thing I could do? Clerk in a store maybe? Or an office? I 
want so terribly to stay, Joan. I’m going to stay 

“Well, let’s not worry yet, darling,” Joan said com- 
fortingly. “Things may work out. We'll wait and see.” 

But she knew that was only whistling in the dark. 
How could things work out? You didn’t find the sort 
of job she needed without long and weary searching. 
Sooner or later, when her savings gave out, she knew she 
would have to send Anne home. 


WHEN SHE returned to the office, Mr. Thornton was 
waiting for her. He rose quickly as she came in. ‘‘ Mr. 
Peters tells me you’re leaving, Miss Marshall. I wanted 
to say good-by.” 

“That’s good of you, Mr. Thornton. I’m sorry to 
be leaving.” 

He looked at her closely. “Believe I’m not prying 
into your affairs,” he said slowly. “ But I have an idea— 
and I'd like to help us both out.” 

Joan’s eyes lifted quickly to his. Kind eyes, she 
thought; grey and clear and cool, asking little of the 
world, expecting nothing. They were impersonal eyes. 

He began again. ‘I don’t know, of course, why you’re 
leaving. If you’re going out of the city—” 

**Not just now,” she broke in quicklv. 

“Then I could offer you a place with me,” he said 
quietly, “if you’re interested.” 

If she were interested! Already she felt the inner 
tension beginning to relax a little. “Oh, I am, Mr. 
Thornton,” she said quickly. 

“*Nly secretary is leaving in two weeks to be married,” 
he said. ‘‘ You would take her place. The salary would 
be—whatever you're getting here. You might like it.” 

“Of course I'd like it,” she said eagerly. “It’s so good 
of you to think of it, Mr. Thornton.” 

He turned away, and her eyes followed him as he 
crossed the room. Every bit as fine-looking, but in such 
a different way; there was nothing about him to remind 
her of Barry. He was older; somewhere in the early 
forties, with dark hair beginning to grey at the temples. 
His features were clear-cut and fine, his whole bearing 
one of dignity and reticence. He had charm enough in 
his own right; but not Barry’s charm. 

He had turned back to her. “There’s one thing— 

“Yes?” 

“Barry.” The name fell between them oddly. “Fle 
considers you the perfect secretary. He may not under- 


” 


stand your going.” 

She flushed suddenly, but her voice was even when 
she answered him. “I think,” she said quietly, “he’ll 
understand,” 


Illustrated by Arthur Sarnoff 


Relief showed in his eyes. “That’s all right, then. I 
didn’t want unpleasantness. Barry, you know, is my 
wife’s nephew.” 


THAT EVENING Joan hurried home from the office, 
filled with gratitude and a surging elation. Things were 
working out, after all. 

She opened the door of her apartment eagerly, but 
Anne was nowhere to be seen. A strange aroma hung in 
the air, and she hurried to the kitchenette. Anne was 
bending over the stove. 

“Hi, darling!” Joan greeted her. “What's up?” 

Anne’s eyes lifted, blue and woebegone in her flushed 
face. “It’s burned,” she said flatly. ‘ Ruined.” 
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antes ; , 
Occasionally someone would give her a poke with the 
toe of a satin mule, and say, “Sally, what do you think?” 


and Sally would rouse sufficiently to murmur, “I’m 
against women in business, barber shops and smoking 
rooms, 

This brought a derisive hoot from the multitude. As 
Agatha Darrow put it—Agatha’s father owned a steam- 
ship line and had endowed his daughter with a small 
face and a large nose—‘That’s all very well for you, 
Sally Bridges. Any girl with eyelashes like yours doesn’t 
have to amount to a paper of pins.” 

Agatha was all for the career. She would have been 
surprised if she could have known that after six years 
of honest toil, she would retire into the arms of Clay 
Stephens and be grateful to him forever—bless his heart 
—for hanging around all that time. She would have 
been dumfounded if she could have known that Sally 
was to be the one—the only one of the lot—to carve her 
initials in the tree trunk of fame. 

Sally wouldn’t have been surprised in the least. She 
just wouldn’t have believed it. 

Yet, here she was! Driving west to be maid of honor 
at Agatha’s wedding. The perfect independent speci- 
men! The epitome of all she had sworn she’d never be. 
Life has its own subtlety--a neat little trick of coming 
up behind you and tying you tight before you know it. 

Sally was thinking of this when she bumped into Bill. 
The bump startled her, and womanlike she took out on 
him all her own disillusion, and yes—her bitterness. 

What a dreadful young man! And such a smarty, 
too! It took Sally a mile to forget him and return to the 
dubious solace of feeling sorry for herself. 

There was one thing to be thankful for, she thought. 
She was not on the train with Mrs. Winslow, as Agatha 
had suggested. 

“Do come west together,” Agatha had written. 
“You two will have so much to talk over, darling.” 

They certainly would. Oh, definitely! 

“Of course, Sally, it isn’t any of my affair, but don’t 
you think you and Wilbur have waited long enough? 
A career is all very well, but really, Sally, if you put it 
off any longer Re 

And what could you say to that, Sally Bridges? What 
could you say to any of these married women who so 
enjoy telling a single girl just what she should do with 
her life, whether they know anything about it or not? 

You couldn’t tell her the truth, could you, Sally? 
You couldn’t say, “Look here, Mrs. Winslow. I never 
asked for a career. I’ve wanted to marry Wilbur for 
six years. Don’t you understand, Mrs. Winslow, that 
marriage is very diflicult for many young people these 
days? Now you listen to me, and I will give you the 
perfect formula for how-not-to-get-married: 

Pick yourself a small-town doctor for a father, Mrs. 
Winslow. He doesn’t bother to send bills to a third of 
his patients, and the other two thirds don’t bother to 
pay theirs—at least not very regularly. 

“Have him die, Mrs. Winslow, after a long illness. 
You have two brothers, both married with brand-new 
babies and small incomes. You have a mother to be 
cared for. What do you do? Oh, it’s very simple, Mrs. 
Winslow. You see, it isn’t good manners any more to sit 
on vour relatives, so you get a job. 

“You have a young man too, with an equivalent 
situation of hisown. You take long walks together, both 
of you scared and trying not to show it. You say, “Just 
for a year, darling. Then it'll be our turn.’ Only it 
isn’t.” 

Could you say that, Sally? Yes, you could say it, but 
it wouldn’t do you any good. The world’s Mrs. Wins- 
lows always ducked. They had a stock answer. They 
said, “Nonsense, Sally, if Wilbur had really wanted to 
marry you, he would have found some way.” 

Sally denied this to herself. It wasn’t true. There was 
no way they could have married those first years, and 
then almost overnight her job had turned into a success 
that dwarfed Wilbur’s and had set new barriers between 
them. 

Well—she had two more days before she saw Wilbur. 

Two davs to make up the biggest speech of her life—to 
find a way to break down those walls. She could do it 
too, if idiots like that young man who had parked his 
car in the middle of the road would only stay out of her 
Way. 
Sally began to compose her big speech. She must 
make Wilbur understand. She must make him see that 
girl who had been herself, scouring the small tow n for 
jobs, taking to the city with a sort of quiet desperation. 
Running down ads. Haunting agencies. 






























































Remember that evening when 
she was walking up and down 
the city’s streets, thinking of 
Wilbur, thinking of her mother 
who was living with a daughter- 
in-law who didn’t really want 
her? That was an important 
evening, Sally. It was then that 
the idea came to that girl. A 
good idea too! And it came to 
her first. Rubies in her pocket! 

Of course she didn’t know it. 
Not then anyway. She was just 
walking along, and suddenly it 
occurred to her that of all the 
things she liked about the city, 
she liked windows best. Little 
stages—that’s what they were. 
Little stages, begging to be set, 
and some of them set so badly. 

Remember her, Sally? The 
next day she stood five hours on 
the curb, watching the show win- 
dows of one store. Then she 
marched in and demanded to see 
the manager. 

Remember him, Sally? He 
saw how young and soft she was. 
He was old and he was kind too. 
He said, “Well, young lady, what 
can I do for you?” 

And she said, “Nothing. I just 
came in to tell you something. 
In the past five hours 463 people 
have walked by the windows of 
your store. Only eighteen looked 
at them.” 

That rather got him. 

He said, “‘ Nobody looks in the 
windows of a store like this.” 

She said, “I can make them.” 

He said, ‘““You’re pretty sure 
of yourself, aren’t you?” 

And she said, “I’m _ pretty 
hungry too.” 

That man is important, Sally. 
Wilbur must understand him. 
It was he who gave the girl her 
chance. It was he who predicted 
that she was to be the first real 
display expert that part of the 
country had ever known. He 
saw the barriers too. The family 
that would take her success for 
granted. 

“Oh no, Sally. You'll have to 
take care of mother. You'll have 
to pay poor old Aunt Sue’s hos- 
pital bills§ We can’t help. 
We're married.” 

It was that kind old man who 

# Continued on page 3/ 
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He held out a hot water bottle. "Here is a peace offering to 
make up for all the mean things | said to you back on the road.” 






































































At first Bill didn't notice how mad she was, he 
was so entranced with the feather on her hat. 











ILL CONWAY returned after a ten years ab- 
sence in South America to feel like a fish that has 
wintered safely under ice, only to swim out into 

the open stream and find its banks lined with anglers, 
avid-eyed and waiting for him with their best lures. 

“Mother, what is that funny-looking creature?” 

“Don’t point, Bill. That’s a modern girl, and don’t 
go too near either. She'll reach right out and pull you 
in. Now you remember what mother tells you.” 

That’s the way the independent young woman—1938 
model—struck Bill. 

You see—during those long evenings when he was 
alone with his pipe on that isolated stretch of Chilean 
coast, Bill had cherished the illusion that Eve still runs 
and that Adam pursues her. It was a shock to find out 
that while he’d been away, Mother Nature had reversed 
herself. 

Bill was no prude and no sissy either. He was willing 
to admit to Eve a certain coquetry. She could stumble. 
She could look back to make sure Adam was coming 
along on the right trail. But subtle she must be. He was 
not home a week before the cold truth broke over him 
—that the modern girl prefers weapons more direct 
than coquetry, and as for subtlety—well, she’s just 
about as subtle as a charging hippo. 

Don’t blame the girls too much. The fish are pretty 
wary these days, and here was Bill, successful and 
eligible, and good looking too in a sweet, simple way, 
dumped right into the middle of their pond. Really it 
was almost too easy! Plop-plop-plop-plop went their 
lines. Angleworms, salmon eggs, and flies. They were 
so sure of themselves they didn’t even bother to cast 
expertly. 

The-day after Bill’s coming-back-to-civilization party, 
twelve of the fifteen girls who had been present called 
him up. Those twelve would have been surprised if they 
could have known that after the fifth call Bill longed to 
take each and every one of them by the shoulders and 
shake her until her brains rattled—if any. 

No —there was nothing simple about Bill, except per- 
haps his looks. He spent a month making quick dashes 
under logs and ledges, and then something happened 
that not only shocked but scared him. A married 
woman, 

You see— another of Bill’s old-fashioned illusions was 
this. He had always thought that when a wife makes a 
chump of herself without provocation over some man 
ten years her junior, her husband should—to put it 
nicely—take a hairbrush to her. This husband showed 
no such predilection. He was anxious to dump his better 
half upon an unwilling William. 

Bill might be played for a trout, but nobody was 
going to play him for a sucker. He bought a car and 
took to the open road in a hurry. What he needed, he 
told himself, was a large dose of scenery. 


THIS WAS Bill’s error No. 1. He followed it with 
another and a worse one. Once on the road, he per- 
mitted himself to feel smug. Any young man who lets 
himself go smug over his evasion of the opposite sex 
should know he is doomed to fall on his face. Bill didn’t 
know it. Even when he first saw the girl in the little 
green coupé, he had no sense of danger. He just thought 
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she was one of those modern independent young women 
he so thoroughly disliked. 

It was winter, and his driving was a bit erratic. Bill 
was so used to bad roads he possessed no technique for 
good ones. He was rambling along, feeling very pleased 
with himself, when suddenly he drove into a grove of 
big trees. What did he do? He did what everybody 
else does. He stopped and stared. 

Unfortunately, he did not remember to pull off the 
road first. He stopped in a narrow strip between two 
huge pines, and was engaged in hanging his head out 
the window, looking up, when the girl bounced around 
a corner, and ran smack into the rear of his car. 

She got out of her little green coupé like a rabbit 
coming out of a hole. At first Bill didn’t notice how mad 
she was, he was so entranced with the feather on her hat. 
A foot long, if an inch, and sitting up there with a sort 
of knock-me-off-if-you-dare air. Bill was staring at the 
feather when he heard her voice. 

She said, “Really! This is just too much. Stopping 
right in the middle of the road. Haven’t you any—any 
sense?” 

Bill climbed out too and walked to the rear of the car. 

“Nothing damaged but my fender,” he said. “* Doesn’t 
that make you feel better? And besides, I’m sorry. I 
admit it was my fault.” 

She glared at him. 

“Certainly it was your fault.” 

“But I’ve admitted that.” 

“T should think so. Scaring people nearly to death. 
I should think you would.” 

What this girl needed was her mind distracted. 

Bill said, ‘Tell me. What do you do with it in eleva- 
tors? [| mean how do you keep from putting people’s 
eyes out?” 

This was the wrong thing. She gave him one look, 
and climbed back into her car. 

“| have only this to say to you,” she said. “*This road 
is too small for both of us. Will you kindly move over 
so | can pass?” 

iY eas 

“And another thing. Hereafter will you please keep 
out of my way?” 

“TL certainly will,” Bill promised. “If | see you com- 
ing, I'll duck behind a tree.” 

He pulled off the road. She passed—chin up, feather 
flying. 

My! What an odious young woman! No wonder men 
predicted that in another hundred years women will be 
running this earth. Thank heavens Bill would not be 
here to see it. He rambled along down the road. There 
is only one more thing you need know about him before 
we leave him to his fate. He did have one last lucid 
thought. He wondered if the girl had inherited her 
cocky independence, or acquired it. 


ACQUIRED, of course, not inherited. Sally Bridges 
had never expected to be a modern independent woman. 

"Way back in college, when the girls gathered in her 
room and settled down to a serious discussion as to 
whether they should work, marry, or both, Sally—well, 
Sally was the one who curled up in the corner and went 
to sleep. 
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to serve this favorite soup 


WOMEN ARE TELLING one another that 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup is a two-way praise- 
winner — (1) made as a tingling tomatosoup 


by adding water, and (2) made as an extra- 


urishing cream of tomato by adding milk. 
at whichever way you have it, you'll enjoy 
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THE WORLD’S MOST POPULAR SOUP. 


IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL 


table butter — and the subtle seasonings that 
give the final perfect touch. 


The recipe is exclusively Campbell’s. Only 
Campbell’s expert cooks know how to develop 
the unique smoothness and flavor that have 
made Campbell’s Tomato Soup the world’s 

. . Why rset have 


21 kinds tochoosefrom.. 


Asparagus Julienne 
Bean with Mock Turtle 
Bacon Mulligatawny 
ushroom 

Bouillon (Cream of) 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 

with Rice Pepper Pot 
Chicken Gumbo Scotch Broth 
Chicken Noodle Tomato 
Clam Chowder Vegetable 
Consommé Vegetable-Beef 


Beef 


SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 













Jean Batten's world travels take her to three capitals... 
Studios, London. Centre, being greeted by Colonel Tempesti at Rome, 
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FOLLOWING ber A 

Australia in 1935, ia 
a triumphant toxr of th4Common 

ps flew back to Kngland\ With the 

lecturing, broadcaskng, gi g pass » er flights, and the 

grants awarded ber Yor ber \Rights, sbQ\was able to save 
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enough to buy a new dairplandsa sleek River monoplane. 
For six months she\planned\ber next big flight—from 
London to Brazil, a distance of 8000 miles, During this 


time, in addition to the ‘extra training she\undertook in 
aeronautics, Jean Batten sdtup night after night studying 
charts, maps, aerodromes ard\metedtological data, deter- 
mined to plan every tiny detail) so that when tha time to 
take off came, sbe would know thadevery ing possthle bad 
been done to make the flight a success. On\tbe morning of 
her flight, the weather report was bad. 






report. Throwing open the window Wide, I Yooked \ 
out, and was met with an icy blast, = qu 
dispelled any further desire for sleep. 


Greve 1 GO? Back in my room persed the, 





sleeping Hythe when I had to cross four countries to 
reach my first stopping-place, Casablanca, 


1,400 miles away? After all, it was Novem- \ 


ber, and the weather as good as could be 
expected for that time of the year. Novem- 
ber . . . With a start I realized it was 





London... Rome.. 
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ing the world’s record again... 


For company I watched the shadow of my airplane on 
the clouds beneath. Often on my flights I had watched 
that shadow speeding along, sometimes silhouetted 
against the sands of the Syrian Desert, sometimes on 
white clouds such as these high above some lonely part 
of the world. Something dark caught my eye—a gap 
in the clouds. Very soon more gaps appeared, and here 
and there I caught glimpses of the pasture-lands of 
France as hour after hour slipped by. 

When nearing the Spanish border, I expected to see 
the great snowy peaks of the Pyrenees silhouetted 
against the skyline. To my consternation there was not 
a mountain to be seen—only dark, treacherous rain- 


\.clouds which I knew were concealing the peaks. Heavy 


indrops splashed onto the windscreen, to be whipped 
thtg tiny rivulets by the slipstream of the propeller as 


teady worse as I flew south, and the raindrops formed 


t \ee airplane plunged into the storm, Visibility became 


Ne \ 
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. Stockholm. At left, the New Zealand 
during one of her record-breaking flights. Right, arriving at 


London to Brazil— break- 


he. second instalment from the 
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aviatrix is being televised at Alexandra Paiace 
Sweden's capital, Stockholm. 


JEAN BATTEN 


of Biscay the low rain-clouds foretold more storms to 
come, and if this flight was to be a record every minute 
was precious. I decided to keep to my schedule. There 
was only one alternative, and that was to climb up 
above the clouds before attempting to cross the moun- 
tains. I wondered to what height the clouds extended. 
Giving the engine full throttle, I turned the machine 
back onto its course and put it into a climb. Up and 
up I climbed . . . 5,000 feet . . . 6,000 feet . . . 7,000 
feet. As soon as I would rise above one layer of cloud it 
was only to find another above. I watched the needle of 
the altimeter creeping steadily higher as my trusty air- 
plane roared upward through the great cloudbanks. 
Twelve thousand feet—surely the clouds could not 
be much higher. Outside the cabin the grey and white 
mass seemed to press against the cabin windows of the 
machine and threaten to engulf it completely. I began 
to despair of ever penetrating the sea of cloud. Sud- 
denly at 14,000 feet I emerged in brilliant sunshine. 
How wonderful to see the light again after that dark, 
choking mass which made me shudder at the thought 
of it! Able to relax now after the long climb), I realized 
how cold I was. My fingers gripping the control 
column were numb, and I welcomed a drink 
of hot black coffee from my thermos. I 
seemed to be in a world of my own, for as far 
as my eye could see there stretched a vast, 
billowy carpet of cloud. It was bitterly cold, 




















Armistice Day. That anniversary, synonym- 


and at such a great height I wondered if 
ous with courage and quick decisions, decided 


conditions were favorable for ice formation. 
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me. Yes, I would go . . . No use hoping for 
better weather tomorrow. Who was it said, 
“Tomorrow never comes”? 


SO I set my stop watch and air log as I left 
Lympne Aerodrome. The time was exactly 
6.30 a.m., G.M.T, I did not follow my usual 
practice of circling the aerodrome to gain 
height, but set straight off across the English 
Channel, as I had no time to waste if I were to make 
Casablanca before dark with this head wind. Climbing 
gradually to gain altitude, I was soon high up above the 
mist and cloud in a world of my own, | had set a com- 
pass course for Biarritz, and could only navigate by 
dead reckoning as seconds resolved into minutes and 
minutes into hours, until now I was more than two 
hours out and still above the clouds. 

Blue sky and sunshine above, and below as far as I 
could see stretched a white carpet. Sometimes it was 
smooth as ice, and at other times ruffled like swansdown. 


greatest aviatrix.. 
Zealand girl who 
liant flying honors 
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a prelude to thousands of tiny silver arrows which beat 
against the cabin windows as if vainly seeking admis- 
sion. Hail. . . I thought of that voice rapping out the 
weather report . . . “possibility of hail.” 

Flying lower and lower that I might see the coast, I 
suddenly lost it completely as the machine nosed into 
the rain-clouds. This would never do. I was flying into a 


the young New 
won many bril- 
the. erene 


[ anxiously glanced out at the wings of the 
airplane, but was reassured by the answering 
gleam which flashed back at me from the 
smooth silver surfaces of the wings. I became 
overwhelmed by an intense feeling of loneli- 
ness which only the long-distance flyer 
ee knows, and found myself listening intently 
\ to the rhythmic beat of the engine and trying 
\ not to think what the consequences of an 
enginefailure now would mean ... , thé*thought of 
otiding down n | throughthat. whitecarpet bengath me that 
hid the niountains, would bealpost impossible 
to make a forced landinag” Ie seed strange that I 
should be-érossing a gréeat~mountajA range like the 
Pyrenees without glimpsing even, ofe mountain peak. 


. / Away to the of nly cquife the clouds seemed to 
trap. Only a few hundred feet up and the heading at /assumeteitastic shape sNaiging apd falling like waves. 


150 m.p.h. straight for the mountains. Wheeling the 
machine about, I turned back. Should I return to 
Biarritz and wait for the storms to clear? Over the Bay 


wondered what strange currents caused such peculiar 
formations. Suddenly I realized that these irregularities 
in the billowy cloud carpet # Continued on page 39 
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CHATELAINE READERS REPLY TO 


1at Did Your Husband Give Up for Marriage? 


This Letter Won the 
$25 Prize 


by Edith Hunter, Calgary 


“WHAT DID my husband give up 
to marry me?” Nothing! Nothing, 
that is, that the normally developed 
twenty-six year old male isn’t ready to 
give up. Marriage is a stage in develop- 
ment. Mr. Drawbell makes the very 
common error of treating it as an 
arbitrary and capricious step. It is not. 
Marriage is a normal phase in the life 
of the typical human being. 

The urge to marry is like puberty 
and wrinkles. It comes along inevit- 
ably. Only an extraordinary member 
of the species can sidestep it and live 
successfully. Marriage in some form or 
other is a universal custom. It is as old 
as the human race and will persist till 
the last man is consumed by the sole 
surviving worm. The ancients realized 
the value of marriage. Solomon in his 
wisdom indulged in it a thousand 
times. The Mormons trekked two 
thousand miles to have more of it. So 
far it has been as freely indulged in by 
men as women. Men, not women 
devised it, obviously because they 
wanted it. 

Were I to fall into Mr. Drawbell’s 
erroneous line of reasoning I might say, 
“I gave up my business career to 
marry. My husband continued his. I 
gave up economic independence. My 
husband still holds his own purse 
strings. Marriage and its resultant 
babies have forced me to give up 
eighty per cent of my contacts with 
the world. My husband has given up 
practically none of his. Marriage has 
limited my opportunities for coy 
adventure to the milkman, the baker 
and the sixteen year old paper boy. It 
has in no wise limited my husband’s.” 

To say I “gave up” these things in 
the sense of exchanging them for 
marriage is misleading. I simply 
reached another stage in my jaunt 
along the allotted three score and ten, 
and the rules don’t allow taking all the 
good and interesting things all of the 
way. These things had to be left 
behind. Others equally excellent are 
taking their place. Every stage of life 
has its advantages and drawbacks. It 
is puerile and illogical to weigh the 
advantages of one stage against the 
disadvantages of another. According 
to Mr. Drawbell’s devious system of 
reckoning I give up two hundred 
merry-go-round rides or three Shirley 
Temple dolls every time I buy myself 
a new pair of shoes. I don’t feel 
martyred on that account. I have 
passed the stage of life where I can 
happily go barefoot, and merry-go- 
rounds haven’t the appeal they once 
had. 

“What then did my husband give 
up to marry me?” 
He gave up diapers and kiddy-kars, 


and bicycles and footballs, and dates 
with blond flappers, none of which 
would be particularly becoming to 
him at his age anyway. 


* 


A WIFE AGREES 
By Mrs. J. K. Dodds 


HERE IS one female (married) who 
agrees with Mr. Drawbell. All his 
points are fair, and I hope the majority 
of my sex are big enough to admit it. 
No doubt many pampered women 
and those whose mental powers have 
not kept pace with their physical 
growth will violently oppose it, and 
rush into the affray with the modern 
argument of equality of the sexes. But 
no honest minded woman will shut 
her eves to self-evident statements and 
biological facts. 

At the same time, | am not advocat- 
ing an attitude of Victorian blind 
adoration orself-effacement, norshould 
I wish our life partners to go as deeply 
into the matter as Mr. Drawbell. Let 
both sides strike a happy medium in 
their design for living. 

And now, | should like to 
express the pious hope that someone 


If such were the case men would be 
generous unselfish individuals 
which they are not! 

Men are human beings and therefore 
selfishness motivates their every ac- 
tion. If you refuse to believe this you 
are cither deluding yourself or are in- 
capable of impartial analysis of human 
conduct. The expenditure of every 
cent of money, every minute of time 
and every calorie of energy is done 
with the hope of receiving in return not 
only the principle invested but also 
a substantial profit. 

Marriage is no exception. It also ts 
an investment. The groom invests his 
personal freedom and assumes respon- 
sibilities, but the dividends he expects 
are tremendous. And because the 
world’s attitude toward the unmarried 
woman is to say the least, unkind, the 
woman gives up the security of inde- 
pendence, her men friends, who sup- 
plied variety, flattering attention, and 
entertainment, and her personal free- 
dom. She then assumes the responsi- 
bility of managing a home and adjust- 
ing her time, interests and energies to 
those things which will please and help 
her husband. She will have children 
and must supervise their physical and 





will take Mr. Drawbell out and shoot 
him, before he makes known more 
facts—however true, which the ordin- 
ary man would never think of, and 
which we would prefer he should not 


be told! 
ra 


FROM A BUSINESS GIRL 
By Erma Ellert 


THE MARRIAGE ceremony _ has 
always seemed impressive and roman- 
tic, but it is in truth a most exacting 
business contract. 

Mr. Drawbell defines marriage as 
an unequal partnership in which a 
man gives up everything, the woman 
gains everything. He says the man 
assumes tremendous responsibilities 
in return for which he receives nothing. 


o 
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imental development, a task which 
demands more than the measurable 
financing which is so often the hus- 
band’s sole contribution. 

The single woman without escort is 
never as desirable in a social gathering 
as the lone male. But despite that, her 
invitations are unquestionably more 
numerous than those of married or 
divorced women. Once married, a 
woman is dependent on her husband 
for an escort. A divorced woman, if 
she lives in the same community with 
her ex-husband is a very difficult 
problem for any hostess. So a woman 
gives up forever that freedom of asso- 
ciation and is obliged to accept the 
social life of her husband’s choosing 
and is socially stranded if a divorce 
terminates their marriage. 


And may I add, Mr. Drawbell, the 
one and only girl is not the reason men 
marry. When a man is in a position to 
marry he will marry the current girl 
friend, and waste little time in doing 
so. He has enjoyed being a bachelor, 
the variety, the independence, but he 
is a businessman at heart and realizes 
that he is not getting the maximum 
for the time and money he is spending. 

In marriage he enjoys the stimula- 
tion of a partnership in which each is 
giving his best because they realize it 
is the way they will receive the best. 
She gives up everything for him, for 
now his success is her success. The 
man really doubles his power and is 
given the understanding, consideration 
and respect which is not the lot of even 
the wealthiest bachelor. 

The marriage ceremony provides 
better dividends than any other invest- 
ment, and the men are smart enough 
to realize this. 

. 


IS MARRIAGE A SACRIFICE? 
By Gertrude McRae 


SHE WAS standing at the gate of the 
cottage, with a babe in her arms, anda 
tot of two holding her skirt. Just then 
a man came round the corner. The 
babe put out its little hands and the 
other tot danced up and down, calling, 
“Daddy, my Daddy.” The happiness 
that shone in that man’s eyes as he 
neared the trio made me think he had 
reached the zenith of earthly bliss. 

The next week while talking with 
him I made the remark, “A man sacri- 
fices so much in marriage.” ‘‘Sacri- 
fices,” said he. “Why, man, it is the 
reverse. I had a good time, out every 
night, money in my _ pocket, girls 
galore, no worries, but I would gladly 
give them up many times for my happi- 
ness of the last ten years of married 
bondage. 

“Parties are rare, rent, bills, and 
the like have formed the habit of 
coming in, sickness takes its turn, but 
these have steadied me, rounding out 
my life with that feeling of responsi- 
bility bachelorhood never can give. 

“You say, [ am just a meal ticket? 
Who cooks my meals, washes and 
mends for me, cares for my babes, 
keeps my house tidy, and sees that I 
have the best of everything whether 
there is any left for her or not? 

““Ah, man, it is not me who has 
sacrificed. I have gained all that makes 
life worth living for. What I have lost 
is the chaff. 

“Only now have I a faint knowledge 
of the Fatherhood of God.” 

With that he stepped over the fence 
between our gardens, a living answer to 
“Is Marriage a Sacrifice?” 

* 
PAGING MR. DRAWBELL 
By Claire M. Brett 
LAST NIGHT, after I had finished 
my day’s final task—that of bathing 
and putting to bed three lively chil- 
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OF DODGE HISTORY 


Actually two inches longer wheelbase, it looks even longer 
... Fenders are broader, deeper, longer and more massive. 
Definitely these 1939 Dodge cars are big cars and their 
appearance is ringing a challenge to all low priced cars. 


And the RIDE! The physical sensation of riding in the new 
Dodge is that of gliding .. . Big bumps raise the whole car 
gently and as gently it settles back again... Small bumps are 


Gear shift lever is 
now on steering cel- 
umn... Front com- 
partment floor isclear. 


absorbed by the rugged new independent 
front wheel suspension and the aeroplane- 
type shock absorbers. Dodge gives you a 
true, Relaxed Ride! 


Driving is simpler and easier. Steering 
these new Dodge cars is more positive 
and at the same time easier! Gear shifting 
in the Dodge De Luxe is very much easier 
than before. The gearshift lever has been 
moved off the floor on to the steering 
wheel where the same gear shifting motions 


AND DODGE DELUXE 


EO R NINE LEE N 


\ ay ~Y TO ALL LOW PRICED CARS, 


TAKE A GOOD LOOK AT THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
DODGE EVER PRODUCED IN ALL THE 25 YEARS 


become simpler and more convenient. The hand brake is at 
the left of the steering column so the whole front compart- 


independent front 
wheel springing with 
Amola steel springs 
and airplane-type 
shock absorbers, 


"Safety Signal” 
speedometer on a 
Dodge cars for 1939 
...d Speed guardian 
for night driving. 


ment floor is clear and roomy. 


Dodge — a leader in the introduction of 
all-steel bodies and double-action hydrau- 
lic brakes again brings you these priceless 
safety features for the protection of your- 
self and your family. 


The Dodge “Safety Signal” speedometer is 
a NEW safety feature... When driving at 
speeds up to 30 miles per hour a green 
light glows on the speedometer dial, from 
30 to 50 a yellow light and over 50 miles 
ared light warns you .. . A speed guardian 
for city and highway driving. 


Go today and see the New Dodge Six and 
the Dodge De Luxe. Give yourself the plea- 
sure of driving one of these new cars — 
they are priced right down among the 
lowest priced cars. Your Dodge dealer will 
gladly let you drive and judge their brilliant 
new performance for yourself. 


DEP ERY A Medee Quality for 25 Yeare 
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But dont let his bodily mpes>~ ti 
energy take a tumble, tool 
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Prem children!’’ All healthy 
_~ youngsters really are. For they burn 
~ up each day more food energy in 
7 proportion to weight than grown-ups 
do. Build their breakfasts around 
steaming hot Cream of Wheat. Trigger- 
quick, it gives lots of carbohydrate 
energy for work and play. 





( B 
| be ¥, > —_ illion bowls served 
; Se) 


“yearly! That’s howchildren 
love Cream of Wheat. For 43 
years, untold numbers of doctors 
have relied upon this cereal to 
provide fast-acting, abundant food energy. It 
offers muscle-building protein, too—and a means 
of encouraging steady weight gains. Digestion 





When I'm out walking 
on my stilts 
I’m as happy as a king. 


If I could stay up there, 
I'd feel 


Grown-up as anything. 


I'll bet some time I'll be 


‘ of Cream of Wheat starts right in the mouth! that tall, 
Just in my stocking feet, 
Because mom gives me 
every day 


Delicious Creamof Wheat! 











hrift dividends! 
Cream of Wheat 
is definitely on the econ- 
OF omy side. Cooking up to 6 times 
At} a its original volume, it costs 
: only a fraction of a cent a serving. 
All the family will applaud the 
goodness of this blend from 
the best Canadian hard wheats, 
sun-ripened in the finest grow- As 
ing areas. Cream of Wheat ? . g 
comes to you heat-treated, 4 _— - i : 
purified, and hygienically sealed ~ , ; 
against contamination. Order some today. 
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MADE IN CANADA FROM BEST CANADIAN HARD WHEATS. SILVERWARE! //m. A. Rogers A/ heavy silver plate, made by Oneida, Lid. See 
NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS ... ONLY IN THIS BOX. offer on Cream of Wheat package. The Cream of Wheat Corporation, Winnipeg. 
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dren, I descended to the cool living 
room, wiping my perspiring brow on 
the corner of my well-worn apron. 
Sagging into one corner of the chester- 
field, | reached out at random for a 
magazine. 

Listlessly, I leafed through it, until 
my eye fell upon the title of an article, 
“WHAT DID YOUR HUSBAND 
GIVE UP FOR MARRIAGE?” 

Almost involuntarily, my glance 
turned toward the comfortable arm- 
chair, where John sat, feet encased in 
romeos, and pipe going at a peaceful 
blast. He looked the picture of con- 
tentment leafing through his evening 
paper. Not finding my answer in his 
face, I turned back to Mr. Drawbell’s 
illuminating article. 

Apparently, John was holding some- 
thing back on me—there was some 
secret, some sacrifice he had made, 
about which he had said not a word. 
It wasn’t like John to be secretive— 
especially about his good deeds. Well, 
I would find out; I would read Mr. 
Drawbell’s article. 

I began that article with a feeling 
of curiosity; I perused it with amuse- 
ment, but I completed it with a sense 
of absolute amazement that any person 
could have reached maturity, believing 
that marriage—all happy ones—must 
be based on woman’s appreciation of 
the fact that she had been the cause of 
her mate’s undoing—not to mention 

his golf game. 

It made me think of the old love 
song, 

“You dragged me down and 
down until 


The soul within me died.” 


So that’s what I had done to John— 
nailed him to an altar, causing his 
premature death, and then living on 
his insurance. Why, I was a despicable 
creature—a female Dracula! | glanced 
again in John’s direction, guiltily, this 
time. 

1 had just reached the paragraph, 
“Woman’s gain is marriage,” when a 
piercing scream from upstairs made 
me forget John and all he had given up. 

Dashing upstairs, I settled the fistic 
battle with some effort, and once again 
returned breathlessly to unperturbed 
John and perturbing Mr. Drawbell 
and to the next paragraph, “Just ahead 
of him (the male of the species) lie the 
trials, as well as the joys of parent- 
hood.” 

I closed the magazine suddenly. 

“John,” I said timidly, “it’s early 
yet. Would you like to call up the boys 
and have them over for a game of 
poker?” 

John’s eyes—older now at forty— 
much older than at twenty-four when 
we were married—John’s forty-year- 
old eyes stared at me over the top of 
the paper in amazement. 

“Heavens, no, woman,” he said, 
“I'd rather go to bed and get some 
sleep.” 





A SPINSTER’S ATTITUDE 
By E.A.S. 


UPON READING James Wedgwood 
Drawbell’s article in the August 
Chatelaine, my first feeling was one of 
tolerant amusement, followed by 
amazement at the colossal conceit of 
it. Then I began to simmer, finally to 
boil and I’m still sizzling. 

My anger is purely vicarious, how- 
ever, for | am one of those for whom, 
according to Mr. Drawbell, “the world 
has only a smirk and a cruel jest.” | 


am an old maid and I’m proud of it. I 
can hardly imagine a worse fate than 
to be married to a man who holds the 


opinions expressed by the author of 


“What Did Your Husband Give Up 
For Marriage?” 

Onlookers see most of the game, and 
in all my—well, never mind how many 

years, | have seen precious few men 
who gave up very much for marriage. 
The shoe is generally on the other foot. 

A woman relinquishes the very name 
to which she was born. She gives up 
her job when she marries while a man’s 
position becomes more secure. How 
often during the depression and since, 
when staff reduction was the order, we 
heard, ““We can’t let Jones out, he’s a 
married man.” Marriage is therefore a 
sort of unemployment insurance for a 
man, with no premiums to pay. 

This freedom we hear so much about 
means freedom for what?. To make a 
fool of himself? If he is that sort he'll 
do it after marriage as well as before. 
Freedom to play around with the other 
fellows? I wonder how many of these 
lords of creation, after they reach the 
age of long trousers, really prefer the 
society of their own sex. 

““A woman needs always the com- 
pany, the background of a man.”” Who 
ever heard such poppycock! Don’t we 
all know dozens of happy, successful 
women to whom a husband would be a 
most unnecessary and useless append- 
age? 

Finally, when an addition to the 
family is expected, does the man spend 
months of discomfort, pain and em- 
barrassment? He does not. He may, 
if he is really big-hearted, occasionally 
take his wife for a walk around the 
block, after dark, for exercise. Later, 
does he go down to the very jaws of 
death to bring in that new little life? 
No, indeed! If he had to, I venture to 
say that the human race would have 
died out aeons ago. Oh, no, all that the 
man does is stick out his chest and 


A HUSBAND'S POINT OF VIEW 
By L.A.M. 


IF EILEEN was a busy, contented 
mother, a real helpmate to Keith, I do 
not think she would wonder why he 
married her. If she cannot find one 
reason—there can’t be any. But 1 
know why I married my wife a long 
time ago; why I gave up the freedom 
that you prize so highly, Mr. Drawbell. 
Marriage no doubt usually brings 
sickness, bills, ete., but I really think 
that it is worth everything I gave up. 
I do not want that freedom back, with 
nobody to care whether you come or 
go; no mutual interest or pleasures. 
You know yourself you need company 
at times; not the kind you always have 
to be on guard with, but our own— 
those who are growing old with us, 
know the same people, same gossip, 
etc., those are the ones we want when 
our work is over. As for the discon- 
tented wives who fill the cafés at 
eleven a.m.—don’t you ever stop to 
think of the hundreds of contented 
ones at home preparing their families’ 
dinners? I have no doubt in the world 
that Mr. Drawbell’s wife (if he has one) 
wished her freedom back more than 
once unless he gets some of those 
notions out of his head. If he thinks 
men will remain bachelors after 
reading his article he is badly mistaken 
for men and women will fall in love 
and get married, babies will be born, 
bills will be paid and the world go on. 
* 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 
By K. C. Van Allen 


I HAD been smiling at my husband 
across the table for eleven years and 
had never before seriously considered 
what he had given up for me. I decided 
then and there that our married life 
had been conducted on an entirely 
wrong basis. 

That night I reviewed the numerous 
sacrifices of my husband's life and 


SELECTING THE PRIZE LETTER 


HE hundreds and hundreds of letters which arrived in the 
two weeks following the publication of Mr. Drawbell's article 
were full of vital interest, and Chatelaine regrets that the entire 
magazine could not be turned over to them. In the mail, too, 
came a postcard from Mr. Drawbell, stating that when he saw 
his article in print he felt he would like to reply to it himself! 


Mrs. Hunter's letter was finally selected as the most reason- 
able and effective one. The few others published have been 
chosen as representative of the various points of view. For 
obviously, on such a question, hundreds of letters were almost 
identical in their contents. More will be published in following 


issues. 


strut around telling everybody what a 
marvel Junior is and how much he 
resembles his daddy. And does he get 
a kick out of it! Meanwhile the wife is 
at home having a perfectly gorgeous 
time sterilizing bottles and washing 
diapers. 

No, no, Mr. Drawbell, you can’t get 
away with it! Ever since the day 
Adam took Eve’s apple away from her 
and ate it, men have taken everything 
and given as little as possible in return. 
The woman always pays. 


made plans for the future. He had 
given up, for the children and me, 
trips to Europe, Bermuda and other 
exciting places; life in comfortable 
bachelor quarters for a rambling 
rather old-fashioned house; the full 
use of his income without expenses and 
the heavy insurance we necessitated. 
Besides these and other sacrifices his 
personal liberty was sadly curtailed as 
we did expect him home most meal 
times and evenings. So I outlined 
plans for the future and the next 


listen to themselves they 
realize what a rotten deal their wives 
are getting. | think it would be a good 
basis for a happy marriage for the 
men to try to make their wives believe 
they appreciate good meals and socks 
without holes instead of always 
reminding them that other women are 
prettier and they could have more 
fun if they hadn’t been so generous as 
to marry their wives. # 
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morning at breakfast the following 
dialogue ensued, 

“Would you like to have your lunch 
out today, with Bob or Tom, dear?” 

“No, not specially, in fact they’re 
both busy. I'll be home, so have a 
nice steak.” 

“How would you like to take the 
week-end off and go to see Mark C—?” 
(the only bachelor friend I could think 
of at the moment). 

The only reward for this was a 
rather suspicious grin and the remark, 
“Which is it, a new hat or dress?” 

[I replied, “Neither,” with dignity 
and let the matter drop. 

But I’ve fussed over my husband all 
week and last night the climax came. 
I “accidentally” left the Chatelaine on 
the chesterfield, open at Mr. Draw- 
bell’s article and later on, we sat there 
in the living room. He was reading 
and I was knitting, when a chuckle 
that was almost a roar made me look 
up. There was Charles looking at me 
with a pleased expression. 

“Now I know the cause for your 
peculiar actions. I thought the heat 
was affecting your curly head but I 
see what was the matter. Come over 
here beside me and I'll explain in full 
what a sacrifice to me our married life 
has been.” 

So I went and he kissed me and I 
forgot all about people giving up 
everything and | think we'll likely go 
on just as usual. 

. 


THE GRUMBLING HUSBAND 
By H.A. 

MR. DRAWBELL is right about 
men giving up a lot of freedom te 
marry. But that woman in his article 
in Chatelaine must have a very unusual 
husband if she has to try to remember 
what he gave up to marry her. Mine 
never lets me forget, and my friends’ 
husbands are all the same. They seem 
to think as soon as a wedding ring is 
slipped on a girl’s finger she becomes a 
different person, that just because 
they are married it isn’t fun any more 
to do the things they did before. 

I’ve been married a year and I'd 


still like to go out sometimes but my 


husband says: “There’s no fun in 
taking your wife out.”” And this is 
what I have to listen to all the time. 


“If | weren’t married | could be out 
dancing and having a good time. I’m 


fed up with staying home all the time.” 
I've begged him to take me out, to go 


any place he wants. I’m young and 
good looking and I like fun too. If my 


husband were certain I’d_ still stick 


around to wash his shirts and keep him 


fed, he would take other girls out, but 


he is afraid I’d leave him so he stays 
in and grouches and grumbles about 
being fed up. 


Now let me ask Mr. Drawbell why 


any girl should give up good times and 
a position to listen to that the rest of 
her life? It’s all right for hubby to talk 
about other girls but just let his wife 
mention another man and watch him 
blow up. 


Perhaps if these husbands could 
would 
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--+A movie shot costs 
less than a dime—with 
CINE-KODAK EIGHT 


EMEMBER vour raids on the orchard, 
your rides perched high on a swaying 
load of hay, the fat pumpkin that made such 
a jolly jack-o-lantern? Make movies and 
you'll never forget. It’s today again when- 
ever you like—on your home movie screen. 
Saving happy memories in movies isn’t 
expensive any more. Ciné-Kodak Eight was 
specially designed to cut the cost to about 
ten cents a shot. 


A “shot” runs as long on your screen as 
the average scene in the newsreels, and the 
Eight makes 20 to 30 such shots on a roll 
of film costing only $2.60, black-and-white, 


finished, ready to show. 


FULL-COLOUR MOVIES are simple to make 
as black-and-white, and cost just a few cents 
more a scene—simply load the Eight with 
Kodachrome Film. 


..- AND FOR PROJECTION. For clearer, more 
brilliant projection, use Kodascope, the Eastman 
projector which teams up beautifully with Ciné-Kodak 
and shows your pictures at their best. Ciné-Kodaks, 
Kodascopes and Ciné-Kodak Film are all Eastman 
products, designed to work together, and backed by 
world-wide Eastman service. See the Eight at your 
dealer’s. 

In Canada EASTMAN and KODAK are the 
registered trade marks and sole property of Canadian 
Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


¥ 
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O form of cancer yields more 
readily to early treatment than 

one peculiar to women—cancer of the 
uterus—if it is found in time. The ma- 
jority of these cancers can be removed 
successfully in their early stages by 
surgery, or destroyed by radium or 
X-rays, or conquered by a combination 


of these methods. 


Yet more women die from cancer of 
the uterus than from cancer in any 
other part of the body. 


Uterine cancer is rarely accompanied 
by pain in the beginning. By the time 
definite symptoms appear, the cancer 
may be well established and, generally 
speaking, may progress from an early 
curable stage to a seriously advanced 
state within three to six months. 


How can a woman know when a cancer 
has started? At the first sign of anything 
unusual, she should see her doctor 
immediately. And that means not next 
week or next month, but at once. 


Every woman, married or single, espe- 
cially past the age of 35, should have a 





physical examination if or when she 
observes any abnormality. Every 
mother should have a thorough ex- 
amination by her doctor three months 
after the birth of each of her children 
to make sure that complete healing has 
taken place. 


Many women suffer daily mental tor- 
ture fearing needlessly that they have 
cancer. But, on the other hand, it has 
been shown that more than 40 per cent 
of the fatal cases of uterine cancer had 
been neglected despite obvious physical 
warnings. The woman whose life may 
be saved by prompt action owes it to 
herself to find out the truth. And so 
does the woman who is worrying need- 
lessly. 


The discovery of precancerous con- 
ditions during the symptomless, “silent” 
period would save thousands of lives. 
Time is the determining factor. The 
Metropolitan booklet “Cancer” gives 
useful information about the various 
forms of this disease. For a free copy 
address Booklet Department 10-L-38, 
Canadian Head Office, Ottawa. 
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‘ashion Clinic for Fall 


Continued from page [1 


NEW 


smart, and the fur jack« 


t suit Is a 


winner. 

The lumberman’s jacket is one ol 
the short-coated suit versions—right 
off at the waist and bloused. Very 
youthful. Wool and tweed are used a 
lot in combination for three-piece 
suits. Skirts are slim or circular. 

In a word, the suit has gone either 
very sporty or dressy. No in-between. 


HATS. 
the hat story. 
You can have it off the face, or down 


Up and up and up. That's 


in front and up in the back, or a silhou- 
ette beret or a doll’s hat. But it must 
be up. 

Trimming is more important than 
ever before. Smartest of all is to have 
your hat match your dress or coat, and 
a feather or flowers or ornament con- 
trasting, to match some other acces- 
sory—like the trim of your shoes or 
your bag. 

Ostrich feathers turn the trick for 
those 1900 Edwardian forward-dipping 
bonnets over claborate up-sweeping 
hair-dos. 

Then again the backward bonnet 
often has flowers on the front. Tailored 
hats go high with manipulated crowns, 
and fur hats will be very, very good 
to match your coat or a muff or bag. 

There’s a lot of the grande dame 
about the sweeping feathers and high, 
dignified models. 

And buy a doll’s hat by all means, 
a tiny felt for sports, tricorne for 
street wear, a velvet Watteau dise for 
dinner. But please draw an age line, 
unless you’re one of those dazzling 
grandmothers. And don’t wear it with 
too full a face! 


SPORTS. Even sport clothes are 
going soft. Back blousing is very 
jaunty, the dirndl has been moditied 
and isn’t so fitted or so full, the wind- 
breaker blouse or jacket is a high note 
for the young fry. 

Slim skirts have plenty of freedom 
for action. And even in sweaters there’s 
a modified dolman sleeve. The push-up 
sleeve is a push-over here. 

Some tricky combinations are being 
worn in matches and contrasts—a 
slightly darker tone in jacket or skirt, 
especially if you use different fabrics 
like velveteen and knitted, or woollen 
and knitted. 
greens and blue-greens and pium 
shades will run a close second to navys 


ad 
ACCESSORIES. Newest is the all- 


matching costume—everything in one 
shade. I told you line was the most 
important thing. 

Along with that, particularly for 
younger girls, is the new trick acces- 


In ski wear the grey- 


and deep greens and reds. 


sory match. A shoe trim and a feather 
in your hat, forinstance—bright against 
a dark costume. Or lipsticks and bou- 
tonniéres, of all things. Or glove 


fingers and shoe trims. Or bag linings 
and hats. 

Colors are more likely to harmonize, 
generally, than contrast with your cos- 
tume. Lovely tones of purple and plum 
take the cinnamon shades beautifully. 
They'll be favorites. 


Phe platform sole has caused a shoe 
revolution. New styles entirely; shoes 
that look heavy but are light to wear. 
And a lot of different color trims in the 
platform (or thickened sole) to match 
costume touches. Heels are low for 
sport, medium for daytime and high 
for evening. Which seems as it should 
be. There are new colored heel effects 


for costume notes, too. 


COLOR. Black is good—but not as 
wood as it was last vear. If you’re wear- 
ing black, vou might try an all black. 
Yes—head to foot. Well, a white 
flower or hankie, then, if you like. 
‘Two-color combinations in dresses 
right in the body of the dress—are 
tops. 

And the browns, deep greens and 
plum shades, often with softened pas- 
tels for accessories in lighter tones, 
will be the big colors of the season. 
There are lovely greeny blues and bluey 
greys worth watching too. More color 


in coats. 


FABRICS. 


wear, W ith 


Are smoother for dress 
interesting weaves in 
tweeds and woollens for sport. Two- 
fabric combinations are very good. 
You must have at Teast one soft 
woollen dress. 

Matelasses are grand for dolman 
and two-piece dresses. Velvets are 
going into jackets and skirts as well as 
afternoon and evening dresses. 

Dull suede crepes and sand crepes 
are good for afternoon. Full soft 
dresses lend themselves to embroidery 
grandly. 

Metal cloths will be very good for 
evening. Particularly in some tricky 


SMART AS EVER 


Pleats—but not in such complete mas- 
tery. Suede with knit, and suede with 
Reversible 
waterproof, windproof fabrics for out- 


wool, and wool with tweed. 


door sports. 

Shirtwaist and coat dresses. Stripes 
and checks and plaids. Collarless 
necklines. 

And ski clothes that are made for 
speed and warmth— compact, stream- 
lined. Short skirts for skating. 


ACCESSORIES. 


Heavy gold jewellery 


Bows everywhere. 
antique pen- 
dants and brooches. Glove and shoe 
matches in fabric and suede and 
leather, with a draping effect in both. 

Continuation of the trend to subtly 
blended accessories, often in lighter or 
deeper accents of the same _ color, 
rather than striking contrasts. Except 
for sport, when contrasts will still be 
Bright glove and hat matches 
to complement but not match, the 
costume, 

More and more effects in silk stock- 
ings. Continuation of the copper tones 


good, 


with a rosy underglow. Iridescents for 
Meecl and toe color accents 
on stockings, touches of color on shoes, 
gloves with two colors. All developed 
from their timid start of last year. 

Sparkling white or pastel lingerie 
touches on dark frocks. Little jackets 
of lace and lame. 


# Continued on page 28 
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be raised by taxes, and every pen- 
sioner adds to the burdens of his 
friends and neighbors. Consequently, 
people who become penniless through 
extravagance or carelessness are not 
good citizens, 

However, we were in no immediate 
danger of becoming charges on the 
community, and knew that our insur- 
ance would have some value when paid 
up. It seemed a good idea to find out 
how much before going in for bigger 
and better saving. The policies had 
been bought because a man we trusted 
said they were best for our needs, and 
over a period of years we had almost 
forgotten what the provisions were. 
We had paid the premiums regularly, 
regarding the papers chiefly as a sort 
of storm cellar in case my husband 
died, so when we dug them out of 
bureau drawers and read them through 
for the first time, we 
were thrilled and amazed 
to see how great the cash 
value of the matured 
policies would be. We 
were even more thrilled 
to see that instead of 
taking the money in a 
lump sum we could 
choose between different 
income plans which 
would look after both of 
us. In other words, the 
amount of insurance 
which we had considered 
enough to provide for 
the family in the event 
of my husband’s death 
was automatically mak- 
ing provision for his old age and mine 
too, 

We felt as though somebody had left 
us a fortune! True, we had to keep on 
paying premiums for twenty-odd years, 
and the eventual income would not.be 
large; but two old people could live’on 
it, and there was still plenty of time to 
save something extra for jam on the 
daily bread. Just to make sure we 
hadn’t misunderstood the figures, we 
called on the man who had written the 
policies and asked for confirmation. 
He assured us we had read correctly, 
adding that lots of other policyholders 
were just as ignorant of the old-age 
benefits of life insurance as we had 
been, in spite of the fact that compan- 
ies had been emphasizing old-age 
dependence for a hundred years and 
providing ways of solving the problem, 
However, all insurance except the very 
cheap term kind has investment value 
and people can decide when their 
policies mature whether they want a 
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and Like It” 


by ISABEL TURNBULL DINGMAN 


lump sum or an income for life. 

In the great majority of cases it is 
wiser to take the income, we were told. 
Needy or greedy relations have been 
known to wheedle lump sums away 
from old people, while smooth swindlers 
prey on elderly people with money in 
the bank. Sone people hesitate to 
accept the income in case they die 
before getting back as much as they 
deposited. However, they and their 
heirs are bound to receive most of their 
deposit if they take an income with 
ten years payments guaranteed, while 
they may easily receive many times 
the amount to their credit. One com- 
pany reports the case of a man aged 
eighty-six, who has been receiving an 
income of $13 a month for over forty 
years. He deposited $2,500, and has 
already received $7,290. A woman of 
eighty-two, receiving an annuity for 
thirty-nine years, has 
been paid $7,800 for an 
original deposit of 
$3,290. It is a well- 
known fact that people 
without financial wor- 
ries tend to live a long 
time. All those Gettys- 
burg veterans received 
pensions, which may 
partly account for their 
liveliness at ninety and 
upward, 

Just what are the 
income returns from dif- 
ferent types of insur- 
ance? If a man takes 
out ordinary life insur- 
ance at the age of 
thirty-five, he can count on an income 
of around $3 a month at age sixty, or 
$3.21 a month at sixty-live, for every 
$1,000 of insurance carried. That is, 
a man of thirty-live, carrying $6,000 of 
ordinary insurance, gets $19 a month 
when he is sixty-live by converting and 
purchasing an annuity, even if he never 
saves any more than the $14 a month 
it costs him. If he died before sixty- 
five, his family would get $6,000. 
Endowment insurance yields the same 
income for a smaller monthly desposit, 
but gives less protection. A man can 
secure $25 a month at age sixty-five by 
starting when he is thirty-live to pay 
around $10 a month. If he dies before 
attaining that age, his family will get 
$3,298, or $905 cash and $25 a month 
for ten years. A lite income policy is 
the cheapest way of assuring a serene 
old age. For around $6.60 a month, a 
man of thirty-live can provide an 
income of $23 a month at agesixty-live, 
the returns to his heirs in the event of 
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MOM WAS SO MAD, SHE JUST FLEW FOR 
THE HAIRBRUSH 






1. | said somethin’ a couple of weeks 
ago that made Mom so hopping 
mad, I almost caught a licking. 





3. But lucky for me Aunt Lola stopped 
her. “It’s the truth, so why get angry?” 
she told Mom. “Your lazy soap leaves dirt 
behind. If you’d switch to Fels-Naptha 
Soap as I did, your clothes wouldn't 


p? 


have tattle-tale gray! 


2. We were at Aunt Lola’s and I piped up: 
“Gee, Mom, look at how white this nap- 
kin is! Our things must have tattle-tale 
gray or somethin’ ’cause they never 
shine like this.”, .. Zowie! Mom flew for 
the hairbrush. 





« s&s i : - 
4. So Mom forgot to spank me and went to the grocer’s for some Fels-Naptha. ‘This 
morning, she was raving about how its richer golden soap and lots of gentle naptha 
wash clothes so white and nice. And, golly, if she didn’t give me a quarter for a 


pony ride! COPR, 1938, FELS & CO, 


BANISH “TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 
WITH FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 
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IS PART OF LOVELINESS 
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HE charm of attractive woman- 
isi is made up of many 
things. Above all, that quality of 
fresh, sweetly fragrant daintiness, 
which is the most compelling 
charm of a lovely young girl, and 
of truly happy wives. For no 
husband fails to notice, and resent, 
any neglect of intimate feminine 
cleanliness. Too many women 
never realize that the freshness so 
natural in youth, requires con- 
stant care as maturity advances. 
A cleansing douche with “Lysol” 
disinfectant, in proper solution of 





















MORE THAN 3,000 Amer- | 









water, is the frequent and regular ican Civil War veterans, all \ 
feminine hygiene habit of fastid- ninety years old or over, | 
ious modern women. They know met at Gettysburg last July 
for a reunion. I could hardly 
that “Lysol” in solution cleanses believe my eyes when | \\ hester start right 
thoroughly, deodorizes — depend- read about it. The war in \\ now. If my hus- 
which they fought ended in \} band stopped work 


ably. Many hospitals use “Lysol”; 
many doctors recommend it for 
feminine hygiene. Complete direc- 
tions are given on every bottle... 
at any drug store. Also, try Lysol 
Hygienic Soap for both hands 
and complexion. It’s cleansing, 
deodorant. 


You must surely read these six reasons 
why “Lysol” is recommended for your 
intimate hygiene—to give you assurance 
of intimate cleanliness. 


1—Non-Caustic .... “Lysol,” in the 
proper dilution, is gentle. It contains no 
harmful free caustic alkali. 


2—Effectiveness .. . “Lysol” is a power- 
ful germicide, active under practical con- 
ditions, effective in the presence of 
organic matter (such as dirt, mucus, 
serum, etc.). 


3—Spreading . . . “Lysol” solutions 
spread because of low surface tension, 
and thus virtually search out germs. 


4—Economy .. . “Lysol,’’ because it is 
concentrated, costs only about one cent 
an application in the proper dilution for 
feminine hygiene. 


5—Odor .. . The cleanly odor of “Lysol” 
disappears after use. 


6—Stability .. . “Lysol” keeps its full 
strength no matter how long it is kept, 
no matter how often it is uncorked. 
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What Every Woman Should Know 


1865, seventy-three years \ 


ago. If anybody had asked 

me, I wouldn’t have guessed 

that 3,000 combatants were 

still alive, much less capable 

of travelling hundreds or 
thousands of miles to attend the party. 
These figures undoubtedly meant that 
there were thousands more survivors 
who stayed at home. It was all startl- 
ing proof that a lot of people live a 
very long time. 

So far, my own old age had been the 
least of my worries, but thinking about 
the gathering at Gettysburg made me 
wonder whether I too would live to be 
ninety, how many of my friends and 
relations would be around to keep me 
company, what we would do for amuse- 
ment, and soon. Looking up statistics, 
I found that out of a group of 1,000 
average children ten years old, 579 will 
be alive at sixty, 386 at seventy, 145 at 
eighty, though probably only eight 
of them will ever have ninety candles 
on their birthday cakes. I might easily 
be one of them, however, because one 
of my great-grandmothers lived to be 
ninety-nine, and three grandparents 
achieved ages between eighty-five and 
ninety-one. If I can just keep my head 
in traffic, I’Il probably be around a 
long while. 

My husband also comes from a Iong- 
lived family, so it looks as though we 
had better take thought for the day 
after tomorrow. In spite of Scottish 
ancestry, we have never had much 
success saving money. Besides, we are 
unlucky. If we ever bet on a race 





at sixty-five and 
we both lived to 
be ninety, it would 
take a lot of money 
to keep us in even 
a modest way. 

Then I came on more statistics 
which increased my concern about 
starting a savings program. A famous 
survey has shown that out of every 
group of 100 average men aged twenty- 
five, sixty-four will live to be sixty-five 
years old, and of these one will be 
wealthy, four well-to-do, five able to 
live on their earnings, while fifty-four 
will not be self-supporting. That would 
mean fifty-four men, and their wives, 
dependent on their children or on 
charity. We didn’t want to be in that 
group. ‘ 

We knew, of course, that in recent 
years the Canadian Government had 
recognized the problem of old-age de- 
pendency and made available pensions 
for destitute people seventy or over. 
These allowances might not seem like 
charity, but just the same, they came 
out of the public purse, and we knew 
they had never been intended for 
people like us. They were meant to 
help those who had lacked opportunity 
or met with misfortune, not those who 
had got a break from the country and 
earned enough to help themselves. 
Even a moderate wage amounts to 
quite a fortune in a lifetime. A man 
starting to work at twenty and con- 
tinuing until sixty, earning an average 
of $1,500 a year,* handles $60,000, 
which is a considerable sum in any 































SEND THIS COUPON FOR “LYSOL” BOOKLET 
Lysol (Canada) Limited, 
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horse, it trails the field. If we buy a language and should permit saving. 
stock, it promptly adopts tobogganing There is no excuse for people in ordin- 
as a favorite sport. We have always ary circumstances ever applying for 
had insurance, and planned to do old-age pensions. The cost of these 
something about our declining years pensions in Canada this year will be 
when we got the family educated, but over $26,000,000—a_ staggering sum 
the picture of all those Gettysburg for a country of around ten million 
veterans made us wonder if we hadn’t people. The money to pay them has to 


























Toronto, Ontario. 






Send me free booklet “Lysol vs. Germs” 
which tells the many uses of **Lysol.”’ 
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Why Feet WW 


Swell and Sting 


Standing or walking all day causes 
poisonous fatigue acids to settle in foot 
muscles, tendons, ligaments— makes 
them ache and burn. Circulation is ham- 
pered. Soon the whole foot puffs up and 
throbs. Absorbine Jr. brings prompt relief! 


Speedy Relief for 
Tired, Swollen Feet 


From store to store—choosing vegetables 

in one—fruit in another. Marketing takes 
: Ue namas ” 

ages. Is it any wonder her feet ‘scream 


y 


with fatigue? 

No need to suffer for hours. Just splash 
Absorbine Jr. all over your feet the min- 
ute you get home—especially around the 
ankles and on the soles. No rubbing or 
soaking necessary. Absorbine Jr. speeds 
blood through the feet to carry off the 
poisonous fatigue acids faster. Relief comes 
quickly. Burning and swelling are eased. 
Feet feel like new. 

At all druggists. $1.25 a bottle, 
For free sample, address W. F. 


Young, Inc., Lyman Building, 
Montreal, Canada. 










Famous quick relief for 
muscular soreness, sprains, N 
PONS 


mosquito, insect bites, ‘ 
sunburn, Athlete's Foot 4 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Speeds POISONOUS ACIDS out of Feet 


















miums, even if it meant letting the 
Joneses get a jump or two ahead of 
us, or denying the family some pleasure 
or advantage. 

There are limits to what parents 
should do for their children, our adviser 
said. Even a university education 
isn’t worth too much sacrifice. 
around $3,000 to keep a boy or girl in 
college for four years. That is almost 
enough to provide an income of $25 
a month for a father aged sixty-five. 
If a man couldn’t be sure of providing 
for his own old age after sending his 
children to college, he should either 
refuse to let them go, or ask them to 
decide whether they wanted a univer- 
sity course badly enough to repay the 
cost after graduation or guarantee him 
a home if he ever needed it. Such an 
attitude on the part of parents would 
be a wise and impressive one for ir- 
responsible youngsters. yet it would 
not prevent those who were really keen 
students from going to college. 

“However, when parents are too 
generous, Or too optimistic, there is 
likely to be suffering all round after 
their last pay cheque has been cashed,’ 
our friend went on. “‘ Not many people 
are so prosperous or so devoted that 
they can support parents who are 
broke and appear glad to do it. 

“Sometimes old people can have 
their own home if different sons and 
daughters divide the cost of supporting 
them, but even this may be far from 
satisfactory. There is often a lot of 
hard feeling about how much each 
should pay, and as in the Bible story, 
they all with one consent begin to 
make excuse. All too often one person 
is elected family goat, and carries the 
load alone while the others shirk. Itisa 
difficult situation, too, when there are 
only married daughters in a family. 
Men are not responsible for the parents 
of their wives, except in Quebec. 
Many sons-in-law have been more than 
generous, but I know two married 
women who are worried sick right now 
about their mother, who is sixty and a 
penniless invalid. She has been living 
with one of the girls for some time and 
is quite a care. This daughter wants 
the other family to take her for a while, 
or help financially, but her sister’s hus- 
band flatly refuses to do anything or 
have the old lady in his house. As a 
result the wife is upset, there has been 

a great deal of heated argument be- 
tween the two families, and relations 
are permanently ruined.” 

However, while it is bad enough 
when children do their duty grudg- 
ingly or with difficulty, -it is much 
worse when they decline to do it at all. 
Social workers have told me that the 
attitude of young people who feel they 
have no legal responsibility is becom- 
ing very common, and often pressure 
has to be brought to bear on prosper- 
ous children in order to get help for 
parents, 

In contrast to all this, we could 
think of several old people who were 
finding life very pleasant. One or two 
were so well off that they could afford 
to go to California or Florida for the 
winters. Others lived quietly in little 
homes of their own, or in comfortable 
boardinghouses where the other guests 
were also elderly, while a very happy 
group occupied honored places in the 
homes of their children. Apparently it 
made a big difference in the attitude of 
children if mother and father were able 
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Get Married ? 


MEN ARE ATTRACTED by a soft touch—put off when 
a girl’s hands feel rough. Let Jergens Lotion furnish 
beautifying moisture for the skin—help to keep 
your hands captivatingly smooth and white! 


ee 
| want these darling hands in mine”— 

Are you risking part of your charm 
by letting your hands become rough 
and red? Other women—and women 
who do hard work—manage to keep 
their hands soft and white. 

Constant use of water and exposure 
to cold and wind tend to deprive hand 
skin of its natural moisture. Before 
you realize, the skin may roughen and 
coarsen; your hands look much older. 
Now ... supplement that 








moisture with Jergens Lotion. See how 
soon your hands become lovely! 

In Jergens are 2 ingredients, chosen 
by many doctors to help soften and 
whiten hard-used skin. You can pre- 
vent ugly chapping by regular use of 
Jergens. Fragrant! Never sticky! 

Romance comes closer when hands 
are sweet and soft. 
faithfully, For best results use it every 


So—use Jergens 


time your hands have been in water. 
Generous sizes for only 50¢, 25¢, 10¢ 
—$1.00 at beauty counters, 


FREE! cenerous sAMPLE 


THE ANDREW JERGCENS CO., LTD, 

859 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario 

I want to see for myself how Jergens Lotion helps to make 
my hands smooth, soft and white. Please send your generous 


free sample of Jergens! 


Name o i 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street netdiniteiediindonietliens: sa~waiieiaitaie ee ee 
(D009 ccanenoonecenereinengmmmmnetienieamiammemsangess lt WOU tia tientiimemritaliiiat 


MADE IN CANADA 










SEE, FRANK...EVEN 
THIS DAISY'S VERDICT 
IS AGAINST ME ! 








PEG YOU DO 
HONESTLY BELIEVE 
iN SILLY RUBBISH 
LIKE THAT, DO You? 





eis 
PERHAPS NOT... BUT 
1 0 SENSE THAT 


SOMETHING HAS 
COME BETWEEN US... 







..» BUT, FRANK, DEAR, 1 DO WISH 

YOU WOULDN'T SEE QUITE SO 
MUCH OF THAT BLONOE FLIRT 

SALLY ROLLINS... PEOPLE ARE 
TALKING, Y KNOW... 












REASON I SUGGESTED 

POSTPONING OUR MARRIAGE 
WAS...S0 I COULD PLAY IN 

THE POLO CHAMPIONSHIP... 








Let 'EM TALK! SALLYS 
NO FLIRT....ANO I LIKE 
HER COMPANY... AFTER 
ALL, PEG; WE’RE NOT 


MARRIED YET... 





















FRANK, ON WINNING= 








REALLY WON THE 
MATCH! I COULD 
HUG FRANK FOR 

HIS DARING! 


A HONEY THAT 
GOAL OF FRANKS 
was!... AND DOES 

HE TAKE CHANCES, 







MATCHES...GAD 
BOY, YOU RIDE 
LIKE AN ARAB! 



















1 CAN'T HELP 
IT, SALLY... YOUR 
SMILE HAS ME 
BEWITCHED! 















A *COME-HITHER SMILE” 
DOES THINGS TO MEN... 
SALLY'S MOTHER TOLD ME 
THAT SALLY. RAVES ABOUT 
WHAT PEPSOOENT HAS 

DONE FOR HER SMILE /.., 
TOMORROW YOu TRY 
PEPSODENT, TOO! 


MURMURED SOMETHING . 
ABOUT HER LOVELY 
SMILE...ANO THEN HE 
K-K-KISSED HER AGAIN... 







STOP KISSING ME... 
SOMEONE MIGHT 
SEE US... 











WHAT A LUCKY 
THAT FELLOW 
1S!... EVER SEE 
A BRIDE WITHA 
LOVELIER 


AT PEG GAL 
CERTAINLY HAS 
TEETH LIKE PEARLS! 
















sk 
_, 


~~ PEPSODENT | 


;. fagme Tooth Powder 4 










EXPERIENCE TAUGHT ME FEW MEN CAN RESIST A 
BRIGHT, SPARKLING SMILE! PEPSODENT 
CONTAINING IRIUM WORKS WONDERS IN MAKING 
TEETH SHINE AND SPARKLE WITH GLORIOUS NATURAL 
RADIANCE! GIRLS, TAKE MY TIP. .TRY PEPSODENT 

CONTAINING IRIUM... R/GWT AWAY! 
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his death being an amount never I 


than return of premiums. [his type 0! 


I | 


policy is preferred by people who have 
no dependents, or who already have 
protection and want a safe investment. 
Obviously, premiums for me nolder than 
thirty-five would be higher than those 
quoted, while for men under thirty-five 
they would be lower. If larger incomes 
were desired, proportionately larger 
deposits would have to be made. 

A policy should really be calle d a 
plan, and the premiums, deposits. 
There is nothing mysterious about the 
contract, nothing in the nature of a 
gamble; a man merely decides how 
much money he wants to have at a 
certain age, or how much he wants his 
family to have if he should die, and 
agrees to save so much every month 
The 


insurance company agrees to take care 


or year toward this objective. 


of his money and invest it for him, and 
promises that if he dies 
before attaining his ob- 
jective, his estate will 
get a certain sum. For 
taking this risk, a small 
charge is made. In all 
well - regulated families 
there should be a check- 
up of insurance policies 
every few years. People 
should know — exactly 
what they are paying for, 
and if it is discovered 
that the protection is 
inadequate, or the in- 
come from insurance car- 
ried would not be enough 
to maintain a comfort- 
able standard of living in old age, chen 
something should be done to increase 
the amount, if at all possible. 

According to our insurance man, the 
good news about retirement income is 
getting around, and all companies 
report an unprecedented flow of en- 
quiries about it. There is more interest 
in this than in any other type of life 
insurance. The reason is that people 
are concerned about security as never 
before, because so many have had their 
fingers burned in the stock market, so 
many have seen gilt-edged invest- 
ments turn out to be worthless, so 
many are afraid of being laid off years 
before they had expected to stop work. 
‘There is a growing tendency toward 
compulsory retirement at fifty-five for 
women and sixty for men, in some 
callings, and the age limit may be even 
further reduced to make room for 
younger workers. Also, the develop- 
ment of pension schemes in some large 
corporations and public services has 
made people who don’t come under 
any such plan, pension-minded. 

The new trend in insurance doesn’t 
mean that men think less of their 
families than before. If anything, it 
means they think more of them, be- 
cause the greatest kindness a father 
can do his children is to make sure he 
will never be a burden on them. 
Rather, the increased interest in retire- 
ment income means that people think 
less of their own ability as investors 
than they did in boom days, and see 
the wisdom of letting experts look after 
their savings. 

When anyone wants to build a house, 
skilled craftsmen are engaged. When 
somebody needs an operation, capable 
doctors are consulted. But for some 
reason, a great many men and women 
labor under the delusion that because 


they are good teachers, or clever 
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neers, or smart salesmen, they are 
uso financial wizards. Occasionally, 
of them make fortunate nvest- 


cl 


some 
ments. But economic experts say that 
the average man reinvests his money 
every four and a half years—eight 
times in the average lifetime. He has 
to guess right eight times, and even 
though he is lucky three, or four, or 
five times, one mistake in judgment 
mav lose everything he has. As a re- 
sult, while a few people make big kil- 
lings in stocks and speculations, many 
more take a trip to the cleaners. 

No ordinary person can afford the 
services of an investment expert to 
look after his small holdings, but when 
thousands of average citizens pool 
their savings by taking out insurance 
in the same company, they can hire the 
ablest business brains in the country to 
look after their interests. The kind of 
investments which may be made with 
life insurance funds are 
restricted by law. Also, 
because life insurance 
has been operating suc- 
cessfully for 100 
years, companies deal 
with known factors re- 
garding mortality, price 
fluctuations, interest 
rates, and so on. The 
law of averages makes 
possible a procedure 
which works with scienti- 
lic precision, and elimin- 
ates the element of 
chance. As a result, 
every Canadian fnsur- 
ance company has paid 
100 cents on the dollar on every obli- 
gation in spite of the depression. 

One class of people interested in 
retirement income are single girls, 
bachelors, and childless couples, who 
have no prospect of inheriting money 
or being able to depend on anyone in 
their old age. They have no desire to 
go selling shoelaces from door to door 
when their working days are over, or 
struggle with a rooming house at 
seventy-eight, as some old ladies do. 
Pension bonds or life income policies 
are popular with those who have no 
dependents. They give maximum re- 
turns for the money invested, but pro- 
vide no estate beyond the amount of 
deposits, with interest. People who 
have dependents usually prefer the 
endowment type of insurance. Many 
business and professional women who 
are helping their families, choose this 
kind of policy. They know that, in 
addition to providing protection, it will 
have a substantial cash value if they 
get married and decide to give it up; 
while if they remain career girls, it will 
guarantee an income for their later 
years. It is interesting to note that the 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs is the first 
women’s organization in Canada to 
make a survey of insurance, with the 
object of issuing booklets on the sub- 
ject. The survey is now going on, and 
will be reported at the biennial meeting 
next summer. 


over 


People with children are also show- 
ing a keen interest in retirement in- 
come. Observing the difliculties of 
others has impressed on them the fact 
that children aren’t always able or 
willing to help their parents, and that 
all concerned are happier and better 
friends if the old people are indepen- 
dent. We were urged to keep up the 
habit of paying our insurance pre- 
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AY WHAT you like. 

That they look like 

scrub women, or as 
though they were just ready 
to step into the tub, First 
thing you know you'll be 
used to the new yanked-up 
2 hairdress, and next thing 
you'll be liking it. 

Because the new hats are 
built for it. They practi- 
cally slither off your head 
in front so that mass of soft, 
high back curls will get the 
spotlight, or snuggle ten- 
derly at the nape of your 
neck, and let your pompadour or puffs look sweet and 
tender under an upswept brim. Or they are neatly 
slashed here and there to expose bewitching tendrils, 

But wait a minute. Maybe you won’t take it. And 
if you’re lining up with the long-hair-and-low-hat 
brigade, you'll have half the fashion world with you 
still. It’s the kind of thing that divides families against 
each other, upsets whole communities of bridge clubs, 

At the Paris Fashion openings, for instance, three of 
the best known couturiers ordered their mannquins to 
wear their hair up, three ordered them down, and three 
did a fifty-lifty job. So you can see what I mean. 

Guillaume and Antoine of Paris have been saying 





The much discussed up- 
all-round hairdress. 


“up, up, up” for two years. And I think they’re a little 


startled themselves at the number of stenographers, 
telephone operators, waitresses and other working girls 
who have gone grand dame this year and look faintly 
anachronistic going about their duties. Josef of New 
York says up for evening, and a natural nape-of-the- 
neck curl for daytime, if you like. And he’s toying with 
little puffs and buns, after the Gone With the Wind” 
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period in American history, as a natural development of 
the up-style, for evening. Jeff of London predicted puffs 
last year. 

If you decide to go high-hair—and it does complete 
the picture of the very feminine, softly-molded silhou- 
ette of this year—you'll need combs and little berets. 
Brush your hair straight up from the back and sides of 
your ears, shake it out into soft curls at the top, and 
there you are, It’s comparatively simple, once you get 





n a four-star 






Will hats and hair be 
high or low? It’s a fight 
to the finish . . . and the 
decision is in your hands 


by CAROLYN DAMON 


c 
favorite, ra ne f 
match © joe Fur hat takes f felt with o “ 
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Lilly Dache- 


the hang of it. And if you have a good set of features, 
nice ears and a graceful throatline, you should be stun- 
ning. The idea is to look like a streamlined aristocrat of 
the Louis Fifteenth period, or a demure but knowing 
little Fairy Soap girl with a frilly bonnet and flowers 
in her hands, 

And the hats are ready for you. Most of them are 
made for high hair, Crowns are up and up and up, 
Even the smart rs Continued on page 38 





























































MUM‘S THE WORD FOR CHARM 
IT'S QUICK. SAFE, SURE! 





More Screen Stars, Housewives, 
Nurses, Business Girls, School Girls use Mum 
than any other underarm deodorant 


G"™ in love, girls who are married, 
girls whose goal is business success 
—they all use Mum to protect their 
charm! They're smart about this matter 
of perfect daintiness—they have to be. 
For they know that just a hint of odor 
can make you lose out with friends. 


Even a fastidious girl risks offending 
if she trusts a bath alone to keep her sweet. 
A bath takes care only of past pers- 
piration, it can’t prevent odor to come. 
Mum can! Underarms always need Mum's 
sure Care, to give you the a//-day freshness 
that makes a girl click. 


Mum is so easy, so pleasant to use! 
In Hollywood, where charm is all- 
important, Mum plays the 
lead with stars and fea- 
tured players. On duty or 
off, Mum is the favorite 
with nurses. They like 
Mum's effectiveness, its 
gentleness, its speed. You'// 
like Mum,too! Buy it today 
from your druggist—Mum 
has what you need to help 
you keep your charm. 





ONLY 30 SECONDS TO USE. A quick fin- 
gertipful of Mum under this arm, under 
that, and you're through. Mum saves time! 


HARMLESS TO FABRICS. Mum's possession 
of the Textile Approval Seal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Laundering means Mum 
is harmless to any kind of fabric. You can 
put Mum on even after you're dressed! 


ACTUALLY SOOTHES THE SKIN. Apply 
Mum immediately after underarm shav- 
ing and notice its soothing touch. 


MUM IS SURE. Mum simply stops every 
trace of odor—it does mot stop perspira- 
tion. You can always count on Mum to 
keep you fresh. Smart girls use Mum after 
every bath and before every 
date. Then they know they 
never risk offending those 
they want for friends! 


For Sanitary Napkins, too! 
Thousands of women always 
use Mum for Sanitary Nap- 
kins because they know Mum 
as —, SURE. Don't risk 
embarrassment. Always use 


Mum! 


MADE IN CANADA M33 


MUM TAKES THE ODOR 


OUT OF PERSPIRATION 








to pay their way, perhaps provide a 
maid, or help keep up a bigger house. 

We left the insurance office more 
determined than ever to keep our 
premiums paid. At all costs we want 
to avoid worry over money for our 
declining years, or family quarrels 
about supporting us. If we live a long 
time we are going to like it! 


Fashion Clinic for Fall 
Continued from page 22 


COLOR. The wine and plum and 
purple tones. More and more of the 
deep rich greens that developed last 
year. Two-tone effects of the same 
shade. Two- and three-color effects in 
panels, drapes, insets and sashes. 


FABRICS. Rough interesting weaves 
for sport. 


ON THE WANE 


longer capes are good, the capelet coat 
is waning. Take the cape off. Coats 
that look like suits are seen less. Fur 
borders around the hem are losing caste. 
Coats and suits are looser, generally, 
with more fullness. The frame type 
of collar and the bell sleeve had both 
better be remodelled. Replace your 
fur cravat with a small fur collar— 
very narrow. 


HATS. The flat or plainly tailored 
hat is seen less this year. Plain crowns 
are not so smart as manipulated ones. 
The ribbon underchin tie and the 
snood are less in evidence. —Two- and 
three-color hats have given way more 
to hats that match the costume, witha 
contrast in the trimming unless you're 
going in for smart multi-color effects. 


ACCESSORIES. Flowers are in less 
evidence—at least, big boutonniéres 
and big petal flowers. Tiny bouquets, 
often of enamel, leather, suede, or 
single flowers of these, are good. The 
vegetable and very novel boutonniéres 
are less seen. Jewellery is more import- 
ant, bows are very good, and color 
accents are found often in hat trim- 
mings, gloves, shoe trims. 

The two- and three-color trend in 
accessories is on the down grade. 
Accents exactly matching the cos- 
tume, or toning in with it, are in more 
demand. More hair ornaments, less 
flowers for the hair (unless fresh), will 
be in vogue. Scarves are seen less 
but evening shawls are very smart and 
new again. 


SPORTSWEAR. Figured dirndls 
aren’t rating as highly as of yore. The 
all-around gathered skirt grows less. 
Elaborate but impractical outfits for 
skiing, skating, sleighing, are out. 
‘Tunics and college jackets are seen less 
than windbreaker types. Clogs and 
platform soles with low heels are here 
to stay—for the present anyway. 


COLOR. Deeper tones are taking the 
place of the pastels. Lighter blues and 
yellows are seen less. Red .isn’t so 
strong in large doses. Bldek has 
definitely lost caste. 


FABRICS. 


handle fabric is out. 


Any harsh ‘or hard-to- 
Draping and 


manipulation set the key for the kind 
of fabrics, 
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Mu / 
Juno . o * me 


Hr, uw 
or Diana 
there’s a GOSSARD 


for youl 


Every woman can have lovely 
feminine contours, regardless of 
her figure type. Gossard designs 
glorify and idealize your figure to 
beauty you never thought possible 
before. The MisSimplicity, photo- 
graphed, is just one of the many 
exquisite figure fashions designed 
by Gossard. Model 6687 is of 


satin, hand-knit elastic and lace. 


Te GOSSARD 
Line of heauly 


Sold by Leading Shops and 
Department Stores 
THE 
CANADIAN H. W. GOSSARD 
CO. LIMITED 
Toronto 2, Canada 


Chicago @ New York e San Francisco e Dallas 
Atlanta e Melbourne @ Sydney @ Buenos Aires 


1938 
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COLOR HARMONIES 


Five autumn costumes that will 
see you through from dawn 
till dark . . . and how to com- 
plement them successfully 


Your Wool Dress Outfit 


And your wool dress will substitute this 
up-reaching blue-green felt cone, smartly 
stitched and gay with oak leaves, for last 
year's slouch hat. And dark brown 
stitching on your hat, to match the brown 
fingers on your doeskin gloves, with a gay 
necklace of flat leather coin discs in dark 
brown, and a big tailored ring, will give 
you a savoir faire that is pretty 
devastating. 


Your Fur-Trimmed Coat 


Supposing your winter coat is in one of 
the lovely new colors—like rosy-copper or 
olive-green — with brown fur. Your 
gloves might still be brown, your hat and 
bag brown with a touch of beige for 
lightness. And your hat could carry out 
the beige note or the brown—or match 
your coat, after the more and more popu- 
lar fashion. 


Tweeds and Walking Togs 


Hankies play an important part in this 
year's accessories—usually matching the 
bag or coat, or, if they're interesting 
enough as to color and the costume is 
pretty much monotone throughout, you 
can have your only bright contrast in the 
hankie. It's very striking. 


be Softly Touched Up 


Try it in black, with a rich grape-toned 
bodice, and your hat of black. Gloves 
will be black, and you might bring in a 
subtle grape tone, of deeper shade, in 
the bag and slippers. Have the hankie 
white and black. You might be able 
to get those new gloves with a touch of 
color on the thumb—grape on black, I'd 
suggest. 


You Evening Glamour 


Or do it all in a forest green shade of 
crépe in wool or velvet, and make the 
accessories black, with white gloves and 
hankie. The toque and muff are added 
vanities for special occasions; of Persian 
lamb, 
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| SEE A DARK MAN 













THAT FORTUNE TELLER WAS CERTAINLY 
RIGHT ABOUT THAT DARK HAIRED MAN, 
SUE! | HAVEN'T SEEN TOM IN WEEKS! 

































| THINK | KNOW WHY, ANN! ANN, TESTS PROVE THAT 76% OF ALL 
AND IF YOU'LL TAKE SOME SISTERLY PEOPLE OVER THE AGE OF 17 HAVE 
ADVICE, YOU'LL SEE DR.LANE ABOUT BAD BREATH. AND TESTS ALSO PROVE 
YOUR BREATH! gp re THAT MOST BAD BREATH COMES FROM 
om Y IMPROPERLY CLEANED TEETH. | ADVISE 
COLGATE'S DENTAL CREAM BECAUSE... 






COLGATE’S DENTAL CREAM 
COMBATS BAD BREATH 







“ (XOLGATE’S special 
penetrating foam 






_ gets into every tiny 
\ 2] hidden crevice be- 
=z / tween your teeth... 
we 





emulsifies and washes 

away the decaying 

food deposits that 
cause most bad breath, dull, dingy 
teeth, and much tooth decay. At the 
same time, Colgate’s soft, safe pol- 
ishing agent cleans and brightens 
the enamel — makes your teeth 
sparkle — gives new brilliance to 
your smile!” 


NOW-— NO BAD BREATH 
BEHIND HER SPARKLING SMILE! 
























@ For those who 
prefer it, Colgate’s 
Tooth Powder will 
give the same 
Colgate results. 
Large Tin 

















iy .-AND NO 
TOOTHPASTE 
7 EVER MADE 
MY TEETH AS 
BRIGHT AND 
CLEAN AS 
COLGATE’s/ 















LARGE SIZE 20¢ 


GIANT 
DousLe size 35¢ 


MEDIUM size 10¢ 
















































“A godsend to 
girls who are 
out of doors 


a lot” 


MISS WHITNEY 
BOURNE 


(above) In tennis frock 
(below) Informal dinner dress 


NOW BRINGS YOU VITAMIN 


THE ‘4 bin fla ~~ | 


R YEARS girls have used Pond’s Van- 

ishing Cream to smooth their skin for 

powder—in one application! Powder goes on 
divinely, stays. 

Today this famous cream also brings you 
Vitamin A, the “‘skin-vitamin,” necessary to 
skin health. 

When the skin lacks this vitamin, it becomes 
rough and dry. Our experiments on animals 
indicate that the use of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream in cases where there is a deficiency of 
this vitamin in the skin puts this vitamin back 
—makes the skin smooth again. If there is no 
deficiency of this vitamin in the skim, the 
experiments indicate that the skin can store 
some of it against a possible future need. 

Use Pond’s as you always have—before pow- 
der—for overnight after cleansing. It’s not 
drying. It does not come out in a ‘‘goo"’! And 





now it brings to the skin a daily supply of the 
active “‘skin-vitamin.” 

Same jars, same labels, same price — Now 
every jar of Pond’s Vanishing Cream contains 
the active “skin-vitamin.”’ In the same jars, 
same labels, same price. 





TEST iT IN 
9 TREATMENTS 


gnD FOR 
your SAMPLE 


Pond’s Extract Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Dept. VX-90, Brock Ave., Toronto, Ontario. Rush 
9-treatment tube of Pond'’s Vanishing Cream containing 
“ skin-vitamin” (Vitamin A), with samples of 2 other Pond’s 
Creams containing” skin-vitamin” and 5 different shades of 
Pond's Face Powder. I enclose 10¢ for postage and packing. 


Name____ a asia 


Street___ 


| ae SS ae Prov. m 
Copyright, 1938, Pond’s Extract Company 
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SWING TO THE NEW 





Accessories have gone soft and 
feminine in tone and texture. 
‘They make you glow instead 
of giving a strong contrast 


New Shades Mingle In 


Softness creeps into your town and busi- 
ness clothes. And the new accessories 
accent it. Your color effects are so much 
subtler this year—even for sports wear. 
For instance, with this greenish-blue wool 
dress your shoes and bag would form a 
heavenly color combination if they were 
allspice alligator. Even in the most tail- 
ored things you get a new femininity. 


Luxury Touches Mark 


There's a richness about dark brown 
leather that makes it a perfect comple- 
ment to the brown furred coat. If yours 
is black with brown (a high style this 
season). Your shoes and gloves might be 
leather also, with a touch of black in 
the trimming. And antique gold choker 
and bracelet. 


You Can Be Gay in Your 


Here's one of those invaluable three-piece 
sport tweed outfits in the lovely purply 
wine shade that marks this season so 
strongly. I'd suggest cinnamon-toned 
mudguard walking shoes and fringed 
capeskin gloves, with your bag and hat a 
deeper purple tone. There are so many 
of those two- and three-tone effects in 
the same color. 


Afternoon Dresses must 


Most important outfit of the new season 
is the "soft'’ dress—the frock you wear 
for bridge, or tea, or informal evenings. 
It's sure to be made with subtle drapings, 
in black, or one of the rich new purple 
blues or red purples, and you'll want your 
accessories to be very clever, 


Accessories Can Give 


Would you try a dinner suit in black 
velvet or soft wool crepe — and keep 
everything in black with just a touch of 
gold in your bag and jewellery? It's a 
strikingly new note. And you might add 
color by having amethyst or topaz or 
garnet stones, and just add your hankie 
and a bow on your hat of that color. 
Have your sandals very fine suede, 
draped, and white suede wrist-length 
gloves. 
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LS 


What 


Yes, milady! 


Boots Again? 


The high buttoned 
boot is very popular in Paris this sea- 
son and is being shown in lovely rich 
colors, to complement the new en- 
sembles, 


Jewellery Again to the Fore 

AS BEFITS an elegant season, jewel- 
lery again is popular. With the new 
off-the-ear have 


hairdress, earrings 


come into prominence, and plenty of 


necklaces are seen everywhere. Some 
of the smarter afternoon frocks have 
embroidered necklaces right on the 
dresses. These are generally brightly 
colored large stones, with gold thread 
embroidery weaving a necklace effect. 





Here's the new and exciting fur treat- 
ment, with a doll hat to top it off 


British Royalty Affects Paris 
Strongly 


THE MIDSUMMER visit of the 
King and Queen to Paris has greatly 
influenced the styles and colors that 
are the fall fashion picture. Queen 
Elizabeth’s preference for delicate 
shades and soft feminine lines, so well 
suited to her delicate prettiness, caught 
on with the French designers, and the 
fact that the death of her mother, as 
well as that of the Dowager Queen 
Marie of Roumania, has done much to 
make the purple colors so popular, is 
not to be gainsaid. 

I was speaking to a well-known fash- 
ion authority who spends much of her 
time in Paris and England, and I asked 
her just how the Queen really looked. 
“Her pictures do not start to do her 
justice,” she informed me. ‘“‘Queen 
Elizabeth is one of the prettiest women 
in England and her color sense is really 
remarkable. While Princess Marina is 
the royal fashion plate in London, 
Queen Elizabeth endears herself to 
everyone with her clothes and hair- 
dress which are eminently suited to her. 
Some people think, from her pictures, 
that she wears too much ‘fluff’. . . but 
when you see her, you know that she 
is wise in all her choices. She is a 
beautiful woman and dresses beauti- 
fully.” 

But I think Mr. Joe Kennedy, the 
father of nine lovely children and, 
incidentally, the American ambassador 
to Great Britain, sized the Queen up 
beautifully in his now classic saying: 
“She’s an awfully cute little Queen!” 





Seen Here and There in the 
New Fall Fashions 


—Velvets, clokys and moiré for after- 
noon and evening. 
—Dolman sleeves and bishop sleeves 
on dresses, coats, suits and blouses, 
—Plenty of muffs, of fur or fabric, to 
wear with both 
dresses, as well as for 


afternoon and 
evening 
outdoor use. 

—The princess silhouette on one side 
—and the flared skirtline on t’other. 

—Dropped shoulderline on stiff bro- 
cade evening frocks. 

—Richly embroidered boleros on both 
afternoon and dinner dresses. 

—Wide sashes, and boned girdlettes 
for waistline sleekness. 

—Buttons in the shape of little 
bicycles. 

—Quilted fabrics for afternoon and 
evening dresses and wraps. 

—Fur borders on evening dresses. 

—Culotte skirts on cocktail dresses. 

—Short fitted plaid jackets with plain- 
colored gored skirts. 

—Lamé cocktail suits and daytime 
dresses. 


! 


Furs Important as Trimming 


GONE ARE the days when a fur- 
trimmed coat was content with a collar 
of fur. This fall, furs appear as much 
on many of these coats as does the 
fabric. Whole “blouses” of fur (many 
in the detachable bolero style which 
may be worn with suits, afternoon 
dresses and with other untrimmed 
coats) . . . sleeves of fur . . . yokes 
of fur . . . bertha capes of fur that 
will also serve double duty . . . side 
panels of fur . . . bands of fur practi- 
cally covering the whole skirt of the 
coat . . . oh, you'll see fur on after- 
noon and evening dresses . . . on hats 

. even some of the smarter gloves 
have tiny edgings of fur on their 
gauntlet cuffs. So treasure any pieces 
of fur you have around the house. And 
remember that muffs are coming back 
with great vigor. Very small ones, to 
be sure. But very tricky looking. 
Matching fur hats and muffs are ven 
good—both very tiny. Probably you 
have a piece of fur around that will 
just make a delectable set for early 
October wearing. 





Velvet dresses are worn for afternoon 
as well as evening—with brilliant clips 
like these. 


They're glamorous . 


of this glamour to the quick, 


bury Facial Soap. “It's a bracing beauty 
treatment at the end of a busy day.” they 
say. “A grand pick-up for tired, drooping 


skin.” “My H oodbury facial Cocktail.” 


quick freshening before your evening date. 
So, at the stroke of five, work into the 
weary pores of your skin a lather of Wood- 
bury Facial Soap, rich in the skin-stinin- 
lating Vitamin. This Vitamin, now in every 


cake of Woodbury, helps stir life in your 


Debs s 


the Woodbury Facial Cocktail 


one of New York's most 
chestnut-haired beauty, A 


aspires to a career in the theatre. Her hobbies are golf... at which 
she excels... and dogs, of which she has four. 


Gown, by Mabel Downs 


Complexion, by Woodbury 


“In the social shuffle, the girls who have adopted 


this five o'clock beauty magic are dealt the aces.” 


(Signed) CHOLLY 


A cleansing beauty treatment with 


Woodbury Facial Soap is a reviving 


cocktail for Skin Loveliness! 


. . those smart young 


things whose haughty names pepper the 
society columns. And they attribute much 


thorough 


cleansing they give their skin with Wood- 


Like the debs, your skin, too, needs a 


skin. quiekens its youthful breathing. 


MADI 
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tarted it... 


popular debutantes, is a blue-eyed, 
student of the drama, Miss O’Brien 


° Coiffure, by Charles of the Ritz 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Noted Society Commentator 


Whenever you want your complexion to 
look gloriously alive and smooth as sables 
... vourcake of Woodbury Facial Soap, with 
the skin-stimulating Vitamin, is the answer 


to loveliness. 


And be sure to give your complexion its 
regular Woodbury “facial” at bedtime every 


night. It's Beauty’s grandest nighteap! 


CONTAINS THE SKEN STIMULATING VEITAMIN® 


*Produced by ultra-violet irradiation—Patent No. 1676579 





IN (CANADA 


To have a Camera Perfect skin 
you must have 
Deep-Down Beau 


Two distinctive elements in this 
famous cream help build beauty 
more than skin-deep 


Of course, you’ve longed for it—““Camera 
Perfect” skin, that transcendent complex- 
ion which can fearlessly meet the cam- 
era’s critical eye, or the revealing test of 
strong sunlight. 


Now such a complexion may be won 
from thorough care with Woodbury Cold 
Cream. For this smooth, fragrant cream 
contains two elements which inspire the 
very sources of beauty. 


One of these elements keeps Woodbury 
Cold Cream germ-free. Pure to the last 
dab in the jar. Free of the taint which 
germs might cause. This purity reacts upon 
your skin, helping to keep it, in turn, 
freer from imperfections, radiant, clear. 


The skin-stimulating Vitamin, the sec- 
ond element, speeds up your skin’s breath- 
MADE 





IN CANADA 





ing, helps keep your skin vital and alive. 


Seek for the deep-down beauty that 
will withstand all tests. See how firmly 
Woodbury Cold Cream can build in your 
skin the foundations of living loveliness. 
At all beauty counters, 50¢, 25¢, 15¢, 10¢. 
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SEND for Trial Tubes of Woodbury Creams 

John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 759, Perth, Ontario. 
Please send me trial tubes of Woodbury Cold and Facial 

Creams; 7 shades of Woodbury Facial Powder; guest-size 


Woodbury Facial Soap. I enclose 10c to cover mailing costs. 
Name a 
Street. “a = ‘ — _ 
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KAY MURPHY’S 


popular and newsy 
briefs from New 
York style centres 


THE FASHION picture for fall 
continues to unfold its glamor, with 
C-O-L-O-R stealing the show. Color in 
coats, in dresses, in hats and in acces- 
sories—sharp color accent on darker 
grounds—two and more color con- 
trasts—oh, yes, look to your colors for 
smartness this autumn. 

Purple is one of the most outstand- 
ing shades and runs from delicate 
violet to bright, “frankly purple.” In 
fact, nine shades in the purple family 
are being sponsored by the leading 
designers in Paris — royal purple, 
bishop’s purple, “‘Immodest violet,” 
eggplant, fuchsia, cyclamen being a 
few of the exciting names. 

Red is another color destined to do 
well for itself. The new tones in this 
class range from deep “George VI” red 
to carnelian and other wine tones. 
Some of the prettier names are 
“Stained Glass red,” “‘ Versailles” and 
“Florentine.” 

Blues come in a host of shades, 
from “‘Sooty blue” to Picasso, which 
is a vivid cornflower tone. Then 
we have periwinkle, turquoise, and 
“Stained Glass blue.” 

Green is particularly important in 
daytime wool dresses, and in evening 
gowns. Here again the names speak for 
themselves—vegetable green, lichen, 
salt water, radio green (kelly), almond, 
peacock and emerald. 

Rust, particularly in the terra cotta 
tones, is important and a vivid Yellow 






(Above) A gesture 

to the gay nineties! 

A tightly jacketed 

velvet dinner cos- 

tume. (Left) A 

lovely classic velvet 
beret. 


is being shown, particularly for evening 
wear. 

Color contrasts stress black with 
purple, dark green with cerise, beige 
with violet, eggplant with — pink, 
chartreuse with purple, and brown 
with eggplant. 

Now, don’t be frightened of color 
this fall. With a change of make-up 
the average Woman can wear pretty 
well any of the above colors, if the tone 
is chosen carefully. 

Of course, we are still seeing plenty 
of black, brown and grey. But if you 
feel the basic color of your fall outfit 
should be one of these more staple 
shades, be daring in your choice of 
accessories. Green, purple, wine and 
chartreuse are four accessory colors 
that go well with dark shades. And 
these colors are being shown promin- 
ently in hats, gloves, bags and suede 
shoes. So be brave, my dears. Get 
thee some color this fall, and take your 
bows along with Paris and New York. 


Again, the Gay Nineties 


HISTORY REPEATS itself and we 
see much in the new fall fashions to 
remind us of the turn of the century, 
when fitted jackets, nonsensical hats 
and stiff brocades for evening were the 
vogue. The British designers, who are 
giving the French couturiers a run for 
their money, are stressing this period 
with noted success. 
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| TeNEW PLYMOUTH 193! 


tL Meliewe it's Atill a Aow-pri 
Sa heautiful 4ou AVOH Z 4 4a - car! 
GLAMOROUS NEW DISTINCTION IN STYLING — Lavish New Luxury inside 
and out... Longer Wheelbase—now 114-inches ... New High Torque Engine 
Performance with Remarkable Economy . .. Perfected Handy-Control Gear 
Shifting... New Independent Front Wheel Suspension with Amola Steel Coil 


Springs... New AIl-Silent Auto-Mesh Transmission... Improved Airplane- 
type Shock Absorbers ... New True-Steady Steering ... New “Safety Signal” 


@ 11's Amazine what a low price now buys! 
The great new 1939 Plymouth is so big, so 
brilliantly beautiful, you won't believe it’s still 
a low-priced automobile. 

The hood is much longer . fenders are 
broader and deeper, with built-in headlamps. 
Notice the sparkling, brilliant lines of the 
new aero-dynamic grille and the smart, new 











Perfected Handy-Con 













erf e 
Shifting with new All-quiet 
Auto-mesh Transmission, 
standard equipment on Custom 
and DeLuxe models, Nothing 
new to learn ... easier shifting 
..+ more foot and leg room. 


Speedometer ... A Sensational New Ride!...The finest Plymouth ever built} 


sloping windshield. It’s an all-steel body... 
on a deeper, more rigid X-type frame for 
added safety! Outrigger-type rubber-cushioned 
body mountings and five kinds of body in- 
sulation absorb vibration and noise — shut 
out heat and cold. 


You have a distinct new thrill coming to you 
when you step inside and drive. The new 
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The finest indepe: 


Springs, the new marvel of 
cael urgy. Scurdily built to 
‘a the roughest roads. 


Plymouth has a sensationally smooth, restful new ride with 
improved Floating Power engine mountings and double- 
action equal-pressure Hydraulic Brakes and airplane-type 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers. Great Chrysler engineers 
have managed to combine new High-Torque engine per- 
formance with remarkable economy. 

The most important thing of all is the fact that this great 
Plymouth is priced with the lowest...amazingly easy to own. 
Your present car will probably representa large proportion 
of Plymouth’s low aad price... balance in surprisingly 
low monthly instalments. See your nearest Chrysler- 
Plymouth dealer today! Ride... Drive... Compare ! 


YOUR CHOICE 
OF THREE 
GREAT CARS 





a mew “CUSTOM” 
a mew “DE LUXE” 
a mew ““ROADKING”’ 





gdens front lhe on ae an e the 
springing yet produ gives i Bran woe 
Fiymouth Ie woodedtal aew Needs shoe green 30-8 
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And finds such enchant- 
ing trifles as these. 


rey 1) SHINE sone 


ASHION, this fall, has particular wiles 
Fr make a woman look young. Shim- 
mering silks, sparkling jewels, and high- 
lights on brushed-back hair. But the shine 
that appears on the nose Fashion will not 
permit, for it mars the picture of youth. 

Shiny Nose is often due to excessive 
viliness, which germs may aggravate. 
Happily, there’s a face powder that both 
covers shine and actually helps to reduce 


it. Woodbury Germ-free Facial Powder 
discourages germ-growth, and clings re- 
liably for hours. Thus it helps to keep 
unwelcome shine away. 

Seven fashion-tested shades, Cham- 
pagne and Windsor Rose among the new- 
est, bring out the youth in your face. 
$1.00, 50¢, 25¢, 15¢. And for further 
accent on youth, Woodbury Germ-proof 
Rouge and Lipstick in four smart shades. 


Send for Seven Fashionable Shades 
John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 559, Perth, Ontario. 
Please send me 7 shades of Woodbury Facial Powder; trial 
tubes of two Woodbury Beauty Creams; guest-size 
Woodbury Facial Soap. I enclose 10c to cover mailing costs, 


Name 


Mreet. 





Cizey__. 
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MADE IN CANADA 


Sees a very new 
version of the 
jaunty sports 
coat. 


Is impressed by elabor- 
ate fall frocks and 
exquisite picture even- 


ing gowns. 


Margaret Fax, well-known style artist for 
Chatelaine, has just arrived in Paris. And 
she rushed back these interesting sketches 
of new fall fashions, just in the throes of 
ovation in Paris style salons. 
Everything—La Place Vendome included 
—went so completely British for the Royal 
visit that there's an indelible red, white 
and bive imprint on the season's new 
things. 

Ostrich — always a royal favorite — 
festoons little black hats like the one at 
the top. There's a new and stunning line 
in sport coats. Something new in acces- 
sories is the black suede shoe with cuffs 
and lacings of spanking white: a black 
leather belt with gold key rings, and 
bracelet to match; and a blouse entirely 
lace with many medallions. 

Below are two new jersey frocks—scal- 
loped and tucked. An evening gown is 
ruched from head to foot, and gold 
crowns are embroidered on another one. 
Hair sweeps to a new high! 
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Rubies in Her Pocket 


Continued from page 15 


told you, Sally, that to every success- 
ful woman there comes a time when 
she wonders W hy she bothered. That 
You’re 
right in it. Right now. Anything can 
happen to a girl then. But suppose 
Wilbur wouldn’t see it. Suppose the 
big speech was made, and still he clung 
to his stubborn pride? 

Horrible thought! It upset Sally so 
much she failed to notice the wet 
muddy spot ahead in the road. She 
took it For one sickening 
moment the car skidded, slid to the 
right, and settled easily into the ditch. 
She was sitting there when Bill came 
rambling along and saw her. 

Bill did not duck behind a tree. He 
stopped, stuck his head cautiously out 
of the window, and called out, “Oh, 
hello there. Having a little trouble?” 

“T am admiring the view,” Sally 
informed him coolly. 

“When you admire views, do you 
always drive into a ditch first?” 

“It isn’t a very large ditch.” 

“Then why don’t you drive out of 
it?” 


“ee 


time’s come to you, Sally. 


too fast. 


I intend to.” 

““Well—go ahead. Try it.” 

Sally started the engine, slipped the 
gear into low, and tried it. The wheels 
spun. 

“* Now look here,” she said furiously, 
“if you think I expect you to help me, 
youre mistaken. I am perfectly capable 
of taking care of myself.” 

“Oh, certainly!” Bill agreed quickly. 
“Yes indeed. I can see that. Have you 
a towrope?” 

a No.” 

He climbed out, went around to the 
back of his car, and emerged with a tow- 
rope. 

“IT may not know enough to pull off 
the road,” he told her, “‘but where | 
come from no sane man or woman 
would think of motoring without a 
towrope.” 

Presently he had her out of the ditch. 

“Thank you,” Sally said. ‘Thank 
you very much. There—that ought to 
please that male ego of yours.” 

“It does,” Bill told her. “There 
isn’t anything that pleases a man any 
more than to have one of these modern 
independent young women get herself 
into a pickle and have to sit there until 
a mere man comes along and drags 
her out.” 

“So you don’t like modern indepen- 
dent young women?” 

“I am sorry,” he said. “I do not.” 

“Don’t apologize to me. I may be 
one, but I don’t like the type any more 
than you do,” and with that Sally 
sailed off and left him. 

She should have let this—this road- 
side Romeo precede her. She should 
have trailed along behind him, hoping 
every foot of the way that he'd slide 
off into the ditch himself, so she could 
come along and be as superior to him 
as he had been to her. So he didn’t like 
modern independent women! 

There was a loud honking from the 
rear. Sally looked in the windshield 
mirror to see Bill coming. He was 
calling out and waving one hand. She 
slowed and let him draw alongside. 

“Hey,” he yelled. “You lost the 
feather from your hat.” He held it up, 


There was a sly grin on his face too. 
“Since you have always admired it 
may keep it, 

“A little gift to 
With that she 

faster and faster. 


” 


so excessively, you 
Sally called back. 

remember me by.” 
drove on 


SALLY STOPPED that night at 
a small wayside hotel. Where Bill 
stopped, she didn’t know or care. She 
had other things to worry her. It had 
begun to rain, No—rain is too euphem- 
isticaterm forit. It had begun to storm 
with a vengeance. 

Every time she woke that night, 
Sally could hear the wind howling at 
the windows. She began to wonder if 
it was really so wise of her to have pre- 
ferred the long drive to a nice warm 
train, even if the latter entailed the 
dubious pleasure of Mrs. Winslow’s 
company. 

In the morning she started out 
early. There was no sign of Bill any- 
where. The road Jed through hilly 
country, winding and curved. It was 
fun at first, thrilling and a bit danger- 
ous, and the scenery—what glimpses 
she had of it—magnificent through the 
storm. By noon her arms and shoulders 
ached from clutching the wheel, and 
the storm had grown worse. By late 
afternoon Sally was tired, and yes~- 
scared. 

There were no other cars on the road 
either. No other cars at all. Sally 
knew, because she found herself looking 
more and more frequently in the wind- 
shield mirror just to make sure Bill 
wasn’t coming along behind her. He 
wasn’t. Probably he was stuck some- 
where in a mud puddle. 

Presently there was thunder and 
lightning, and the rain turned into a 
cloudburst. Now Sally could scarcely 
see the road. She was engaged in 
moving along as slowly as the car 
could go, when she saw the form of a 
car ahead, stopped right in the middle 
of the road. She stopped too, and a 
figure came back through the rain 
toward her. 

It was Bill. Sally was so glad to see 
him, she almost broke down and wept. 
The look on his face stopped her. It 
was his turn to look mad. He banged 
on the window, and Sally screwed it 
down a couple of inches. 

“T knewit,” Bill said. “I knew you'd 
never have sense enough to stay over 
a day like this. I never saw such a 
woman. Every time I’ve passed a 
cliff I’ve expected to see you on the 
rocks at the bottom of it.” 

“T am perfectly capable,” 
Sally, “‘of taking—” 

““Now you listen to me. I’m going 
to crawl ahead, and you're going to 
follow. If a tree doesn’t fall on us, 
we'll be lucky. Understand?” 

“Yes.” 

How wonderful to be able to relax, 
tagging along behind like a dutiful 
little dog, knowing that if a large hole 
was waiting in the road, Bill would fall 
in it first. 

Sally had to keep one window down 
to keep the inside of the glass from 
steaming. The rain came in. She was 
cold and she was wet. It was with relief 

# Continued on page 47 


began 





Gee—was | sorry for myself! And mad, too! 
Five precious days of the cruise I’d planned 
and saved for—to be spoiled by chafing 
discomfort and annoyance! I thought of 
the dancing and gay deck games, and in- 
wardly wailed . . Oh, why was I borna 
woman? 





And then she showed me the filler in a 
Modess pad. No wonder Modess is so soft 
and comfortable! That fluffy, downy filler 
just couldn’t chafe like the papery layers 
in an ordinary pad. I marvelled that any- 
thing could be so soft! 








But luck was with me! I had a swell gal 
sharing my cabin. She just laughed when 
I bemoaned my plight, and handing me a 
package of Modess said, “I used to feel 
that way, too—till I discovered Modess. 
Watch this. . .” 





sec 


“But wait,” she said, “here’s why Modess 
is safer too!’ And then she showed me the 
moisture-resistant backing. Dropped water 
on it and not a drop went through. Just 
think — no more i of embarrassing 
accidents! 





Well—every day of that cruise was glorious! Not a single uncomfortable moment— 
thanks to Modess. So, naturally I’ve been a Modess booster ever since. And just think— 
for all its comfort and security, Modess costs less than any other nationally known napkin ! 
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How to Make Over with ORTUNE— 


Make-Up :: by ANNABELLE LEE | 


Stars of the stage and screen ercate loveliness 
with these cosmetic tricks 


CLEAR 


SKIN 


the 


Elizabeth Arden Way 


Elizabeth Arden’s Creed of 
Loveliness is so simple but 
so all-important! .. . Every 
morning, every night, you 
must cleanse, tone, soothe. 
Cleanse with Ardena Cleans- 
ing Cream and Ardena Skin 
Tonic ... Tone with Ardena 
Skin Tonic . . . Soothe with 
Velva Cream or Orange Skin 
Cream, so helpful to the dry 
skin ... Here is the secret of 
helping to preserve a youth- 
ful-looking complexion ...a 
suave and finished loveliness 
... far, far into middle age. 


Ardena Cleansing Cream $1.10 to $6 
Ardena Skin Tonic.............. $1.10 to $15 
Ardena Velva Cream....... . $1.10 to $6 
Ardena Orange Skin Cream. $1.10 to $8 


lig nba 


Salons: TORONTO and MONTREAL 


NEW YORK + LONDON e« PARIS 


A GOOD-LOOKING grandmother of 
75 told me once she used creams and 
powders because if she’d been meant to 
stay the way she was made, she’d be 
going around without any clothes on. 

Loveliness is largely a matter of 
illusion. Nature held back a little more 
on some of us than others, in helping to 
create it. So, like the grandmother, 
and many striking but not really beau- 
tiful stars of stage and screen, we’re 
well advised to go out and get it. 

That’s where cosmetics come in. 
They were made to complete and 
emphasize your appeal, like frosting 
on the cake. But a cake that was all 
frosting would be pretty sickening. So 
the first rule in using cosmetics is to 
stop. That is, to stop using too many. 
Cut your rouge in half, says one expert, 
and you’re on the way to good make-up 
Especially if you’re young. 

When will you begin to use cosme- 
tics? When your skin is old enough. If 
it’s rose petal until you’re thirty-five, 
well and good. Ordinarily you'll want 
the first touches around the twenties. 
And just remember that no young man 
likes to date a bonfire. When you’re 
quite young—and quite old—you need 
less rouge and lipstick than in-between. 

And please don’t wear an evening 
make-up to the office or to school. 
Especially if you work by sunny win- 
dows. It’s more important to make up 
for your setting than anything else. 
And that means the less adorned you 
are in daytime the better. 

With these few warnings, let’s look 
at some of the tricks the stars use to 
dazzle and captivate you from screen 
and footlights. 

, Rouge sets the shape of your face. 
It has a peculiar quality of drawing 
attention to itself and keeping it there. 
For instance, if your face is round and 
heavy, and you rouge it lavishly, you 
look rounder and heavier all the time. 
And, vice versa, it keeps the eye away 
from where it isn’t! 

Claudette Colbert gets that rounded 
look to her quite narrow face by con- 
centrating the rouge high. Sonja Henie 
on the other hand, uses rouge low and 
sparingly in order to detract from 
fullness. 

Before you rouge, smile broadly. 
Apply color to the triangle formed on 
your cheek. That’s for the regular face. 
The long, narrow type needs rouge 
high. And a faint touch on the chin, 
for evening only, shortens it more. 

For the wide face, apply rouge close 
to the nose. This draws the eye to the 
centre and away from the contours. 
Unless, of course, the nose is large. 
Then begin rouge away from the nose 
and take it out a brief space, up and 
down. This takes the eye from the 
centre of the face, and also from the 
outside line. 

And blend, blend, blend. That’s the 
byword of every make-up artist. Put 
the rouge on lightly, then work it in 
carefully. The magician always makes 
his tricks look honest. Or they don’t go 
over. 


If your nose is too long you can 
shorten it with a faint touch of rouge 
at the nostril. For evening only. And 
a touch on the ear-tips if you’re expos- 
ing them in an up-swept coiffure makes 
them look smaller. But it will widen 
your face. A very tiny touch of rouge 
in the inner corner of the eyes will tend 
to make them look brighter and larger 

but one flick too much and you have 
a cross-eyed appearance. So be careful. 


AND WATCH your make-up colors. 
Ordinarily, orange tones are bad with 
white hair. A clear red or blue tone is 
best. Especially if the hair is slightly 
blued. The yellow-skinned woman 
needs to watch those orangy tints. 
And if you want a rather deep, warm 
tone in your face, get it in your founda- 
tion rather than the powder itself. Too 
dark a powder casts unbecoming 
shadows. See that your lipstick and 
rouge don’t quarrel. If you’re a light- 
skinned blond, you'll need rouge for 
accent. Don’t go without it unless 
you’re a striking brunette. If you’re an 
unusual type, you can afford to play 
up one good feature rather than make 
for a general continuity. And how to 
tell whether you are? If you like to 
wear new and unusual things when they 
first come in, and your friends exclaim 
on how smart you look, you can chance 
it. 

Wear a lighter make-up to look 
demure, a deeper one for sophistica- 
tion. If you’re older, watch your lip- 
stick and rouge. Too much will harden 
you. And an opaque foundation under 
your powder—particularly in the eye 
sockets—will round out sunken effects. 

Beware of a lot of mascara on the 
lower lashes—it will give you a 
blinker look. Brush or pencil the shape 
you want your lips and fill in the out- 
line. If the upper one is thin, make it 
fuller. If it’s short, don’t build it up 
too much in the middle or you'll bring 
your nose closer. 

Actresses know that, as a general 
rule, vertical lines make the face look 

# Continued on page 79 


When you use rouge, apply color to the 
triangle formed on your cheek. 


IT IS NOT EASY to 
make a fortune. It is an- 
other matter, however, to 
provide an income, paid 
regularly month after 
month without variation. 


This fact cannot be over- 
looked by the man who wishes 
security for his family in the 
event of his death. He will 
realize that there must be a 
minimum income for his wife 
until the children are self- 
supporting ; there must be pro- 
vision for rent, food, clothes, 
schooling and the bare neces- 
sities; and especially there 
must be freedom from 
anxiety for the mother. 


ALL THESE BENE- 
FITS ARE POSSIBLE 
THROUGH THE SUN 
LIFE FAMILY IN- 
COME PLAN, an 
economical scheme of 
protection that leaves no 
doubts in the mind, no 
fears as to loss of capital, 
no administration cares, 
and no delays. 


Write for particulars now, 
without obligation, 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 





See 
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I Fly Alone 


Continued from page 16 


were in reality snow-capped mountain 
peaks. They looked cold and un- 
friendly, these great snowy peaks 
rearing themselves majestically above 
the sea of cloud like giant sentinels. 
Feeling more cheerful as the clouds 
began to break and she could occasionally 
see something of the earth below, Jean 
Batten flew steadily south over Spain 
and down to Casablanca, where she 
landed for refuelling. She had flown 
1,350 miles in nine and three-quarters 
hours, but it was only the bare start of 
ber journey. At three o'clock in the 
morning she was with ber silver plane 
again, and off for another day’s flight. 


SOON IT was time for breakfast: so 
absorbed had I been in watching the 
sunrise and sighting Mogador that 
hunger had been forgotten. I now 
thought longingly of bacon and eggs, 
crisp toast, and a cup of hot tea. This 
being out of the question, I surveyed 
the contents of the larder. On the 
floor of the cockpit was a box I named 
the tucker-box. [It was well within my 
reach, but unfortunately near enough 
to the auxiliary tanks to allow all the 
food to be permeated by the unappe- 
tizing odor of petrol and oil. The 
contents of the box formed the daily 
rations, which consisted of ham sand- 
wiches, ordered overnight; chocolate, 
which was now in a state of liquid; 
milk tablets, apples, dates, barley 
sugar, raisins, cereals, cheese, one 
thermos flask of black coffee and one 
of water. Not a very long list for 
breakfast, Iunch and tea in the air. 
The other things would keep, I de- 
cided, selecting a ham sandwich. Hold- 
ing the control column in my left hand, 
I managed to sip some coffee from the 
flask without spilling a drop on my 
white suit. Fortunately the air was 
calm here in the shelter of the moun- 
tains, for this was an extremely difficult 
feat to perform. To hold the control 
column in the left hand, keep one eye 
on the instrument board and the other 
on the compass, and while keeping the 
airplane flying straight and_ level, 
attempt to pour out a cup of coffee 
from the thermos flask is no easy task. 
More than once in the past, when try- 
ing to perform this feat in bumpy 
weather, a shower of hot coffee had 
been precipitated over me, so nowa-~ 
days | usually drank out of the thermos 
itself after leaving the cap off for some 
time previously to cool the liquid. 

Followed many bours of cruelly bard 
flving over the glaring beat of the desert. 
The three thousand miles to West Africa 
seemed a long gruelling flight in itself 
rather than a prelude to an Atlantic 
flight. The horizon was blurred by yellow 
dust haze and visibility became steadily 
worse. Mile after mile of barren sandy 
desert slipped past, and the young girl 
felt very lonely flying over the vast stretch, 
for utter desolation reigned supreme and 
no sign of civilization was to be seen 
anywhere. 


THE HEAT was terrific, and it was 
almost with feelings of relief that I 
hailed the sight of an approaching 
rainstorm, “It would at least cool the 
atmosphere,” I thought, flying low 
along the coast as the heavy tropical 
rain pelted down so fiercely that I 


could only just see the white line of 
rollers breaking on the beach beneath. 
When the rain had almost ceased I 
removed my topee, and putting my 
head out the window, let the rain 
drench my hair and cool my burning 
face. The rain was refreshing, and 
my weariness left me as I once more 
donned my sun helmet and estimated 
the time of my arrival at Thies. 

Finally, at the end of the day in the 
fast-fading light I saw the railway fork 
at Thies, and immediately sighted a 
large clearing in the jungle, which was 
the aerodrome. Circling the hangar, I 
pulled back the throttle and glided 
down to land. As I crossed the boun- 
dary it seemed impossible to lose speed, 
and the airplane, flying just above the 
ground, was rapidly approaching the 
high trees at the end of the aerodrome. 
Quickly I opened up the throttle: the 
machine roared over the trees. What- 
ever had happened, I wondered, 
circling to attempt another landing. 
Exactly the same thing occurred again, 
and I found that the throttle lever had 
jammed, and it was quite impossible 
to pull it right back. 

The light was fading fast; I must 
get down somehow. There was only 
one thing to do, and that was to switch 
off completely. Leaning forward, I 
knocked the two little switches on the 
dashboard down, and as the roar of the 
engine ceased glided silently toward 
the aerodrome. The airplane seemed 
to sink heavily through the still air, 
and the now lifeless metal propeller 
caught the last rays of light. It was 
imperative that I make no error now, 
for there was no engine to help me if I 
undershot the aerodrome. Manoeu- 
vring the machine so that I should 
Jand well inside the boundary, I glided 
silently over the trees and landed near 
the hangar. A group of mechanics, 
who had gathered outside the hangar 
while I had been circling, were now 
running across to the machine. Open- 
ing the door, I climbed out, feeling 
decidedly stiff after the 1,600-mile 
flight from Casablanca. The airplane 
was pushed into the hangar and soon 
surrounded by an admiring group of 
mechanics. Several French officers 
congratulated me on my fast flight 
from England, and I now realized for 
the first time that it was only thirty- 
six hours since I had left England, 
3,000 miles away. 

Before she would accept the bospitality 
of the Commandant of the base, the 
weary Jcan Batten insisted, as usual, on 
completing the engine schedule and see- 
ing that everything was in readiness for 
the take-off—at three-thirty the next 
morning. The engine schedule was not 
completed until ten-thirty at night. With 
a few bours of deep sleep the girl was at 
her post at three for a successful, though 
hazardous take-off with a beavilv loaded 
plane for ber flight across the Atlantic. 


A DREADFUL feeling of loneliness 
almost overwhelmed me as I left the 
African coast and steered the airplane 
out into the blackness of the Atlantic 
on a course for Brazil, nearly 2,000 
miles away. To the north I could see 
the blurred gleam of the lighthouse at 
Dakar sending its friendly beam out 
# Continued on page 45 
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Dainty—decorative—delightful to 
do, and so very simple when you 
use the transfers and follow the 
instructions of the color charts. 










































Smart designs to glorify your clothes and your household linens 

—to add that touch of charm that only hand-made embroidery 
can give. New, exquisite designs that will always be a tribute to — 
your love of the beautiful and your skill with a needle. 

And how extra lovely they will be when you've embroidered 

them with Clark’s “Anchor” Embroidery Threads—‘‘Anchor”’ 

Stranded Cotton and “Anchor’’ Pearl Cotton—threads of glim- 

mering lustre—available in a variety of lovely shades—colorfast 

to sun and suds—dainty and strong, they do not pull, break or 

snarl. Clark’s ‘‘Anchor”’ Pearl Cotton is now available in handy 

skein form as well as in the familiar ball. 


Ask for these intriguing new designs at your favourite store or 
send the coupon below. 69 


Al SNMilwards 
fee ee Ane hor 
Famous since 1730. S 






The Canadian Spool Cotton Company, 
Dept. X-82, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 


Please send me the embroidery transfer packets 
before which I have marked X.( ) No. 601,15¢ ( ) No. 602, 15¢ 
























@ “When Dick and I put aside our $4.00* Here is how North American Life arranges it. 
a week now, we know it will bring us back When your husband is ready to retire (age 65): 
$50.00 a month—an income guaranteed $50.00 a month guaranteed for life 


for life!” 10 ey 
The North American Life Retirement (10 years certain in any event.) 

Income is a money-saving plan that really _Ifhe dies before age 65: 

works. The average wife wants financial $905 in cash for you, plus $50.00 

security for berselt’ and her husband more a month for 12 years and 1 month. 


than anything else in life. * Approximate rate at age 35. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


SEND THE COUPON FOR_ DETAILS 


North American Life, Head Office, Toronto, Ont. 
Without obligating me in any way, please send details about your 
RETIREMENT INCOME PoLicy. 
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Here are two new bulletins from the 
Chatelaine Institute, which should prove 
two of the most popular among these very 
popular booklets. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CURTAINS: Full of help- 
ful diagrams and sketches, this bulletin tells 
you all you want to know about making your 
own curtains and drapes—practical suggestions 
about measurements, fabrics and fixtures. 
Chatelaine Bulletin No. 2100, price 15 cents. 
tke ae 

socket: and Sin m seen e+ | is THIRTY-FOUR PIES: What 
en ’ man doesn’t like pie? Here 
are some new ideas in pie 
making for you to try on 
your husband, your brother 
—the whole family! They’ll 
love Cranberry and Banana 
Pie and Apricot Pineapple 
Pie— these are pie recipes 
which are really different. 
Chatelaine Bulletin No. 2206, 

price 15 cents. 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS 


rsity Avenue 
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These Millinery 
U ps and Downs 
Continued from page 29 


tailored felts have high manipulated 
tops, often twisted and pointed. Tur- 
bans and pill boxes are given to new 
heights, and the picture hat is graceful 
with plumes and feathers. 

As to the popular doll hats—that 
miniature flock unleashed by Schiapar- 
elli—they’re plunked so high on your 
head anyway that there’s no fit to 
them. Wear them if you’re young or 
slim of face. 

But let’s say you’re against the high 
headdress. And if your features are 
bad, or your ears too large, or you have 
too heavy a neckline. I think you’re 
wiser. Then there are those lovely 
oversized berets of velvet and felt, 
which turn, with little effort, into the 
broad-brimmed, off-the-face silhouette 
hat. And you can still wear turbans 
and pill boxes effectively. And get all 
the feeling of the new important height 
in tall quills, bows, feathers, or jewelled 
ornaments, 

Feathers stand first in trimming. 
And fur hats, especially with little fur 
muffs and fur-trimmed coats, are newly 
important. The introduction of lovely 
tinted furs such as long-haired beaver, 
and the use of richly colored trimmings 
on Persian lamb and mink hats, in 
such fascinating contours as those of 
the tea cosy and the bird’s nest (both 
in the high, round fashion so smart) 
has given fur hats a new loveliness. 

The important thing about the hat 
silhouette is that it should be high and 
narrow—whether it is back or forward 
tilted—in keeping with the soft, back- 
and-front fullness but slim-sided look 
of the new clothes generally. 

Velvets, suedes and felts are perhaps 
the most popular fabrics. And the 
colors are magnificent. Besides black 
and brown, often touched with a spray 
of deep-toned shades for contrast, 
there are many hats in the new slate 
blues and chartreuse greens, rich 
grape-wine and purple tones, and gar- 
net colors. Matching coat and hat, 
with a color in the hat trimming picked 
up in the shoe trim or gloves or bag, is 
a striking new idea. And there are 
some very tricky new accessory twists 
in matching hats and muffs, hats and 
gloves, or bags and small jackets. Two 
and three tones of the same color— 
particularly in twisted velvets—have 
a luxurious effect in dress hats. And 
the brown hat and accessory combina- 
tion with the black coat trimmed in 
brown fur will be extremely smart. 

Make-up will be very important with 
the new shades. There’s a flattering 
orchid-tinted powder, and a lipstick 
and rouge running to bluey mauve 
tones in the red, and an orchid eye- 
shadow that are grand with the whole 
line of blues and purples and wine 
tones. 

Some of the style experts write from 
Paris that up-hair and hats are the 
biggest fashion news of years. Yet a 
world-famous designer told me in New 
York that when he took a bunch of 
photographs of his models with up- 
swept locks they looked like scrub 
women So he put them down again. 

What will you take? 

You’re bound to be in the battle 
before your fall bonnet is bought. » 
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HERE is a satisfactory way to get rid 
© of bulges that ruin the effect of every 
new dress you buy. It is based on personal 
study of your figure proportions—accom- 
plished by a foundation that can be adjusted 
to give the individual correction you need. 
For the sake of your appearance and com- 
fort—from the standpoint of economy — 
you should investigate Charis Home Cor- 
setry and understand everything that is 
made available to you through this conve- 
nient, personalized service. 

Examine the garment itself; the wide 
choice of models; their complete adjustabil- 
ity; their unique features of support; their 
lightness and flexibility. Compare all that 
Charis offers (and at moderate prices) with 
the garment you are now wearing and you 
will understand why so many women prefer 
Charis over all others. 

Through the local Charis Establishment, 
you can obtain the services of an experi- 
enced corsetiere, without charge. But first, 
send for complete information about the 
whole plan of Charis Home Corsetry. Use 
the coupon below. ; 


CHARIS LIMITED 


New Toronto, Ontario 


Copyright 1938, Charis Corporation 


CHARIS 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA 


| FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CHARIS LTD., Dept. C, 
New Toronto, Ontario 


Without obligation, kindly send me free, illustrated lit- 
erature describing Charis Home Corsetry and individual 
Figure Improvement Service. 


PU Sn NS aN 


OU gin a) at oe D1 


Town and Province_____ 
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OU’LL lead a charmed—and charming 
—life if you choose Cutex LAUREL and 
Cutex HEATHER for your nails this Fall. 


Four famous Paris dressmakers, Schia- 
parelli, Alix, Lelong and Lanvin, say: “‘It 
is nothing short of clairvoyance the way 
these two new nail shades—Cutex LAUREL 
and Cutex HEATHER—tone in with the 
newest autumn colors.” 


The new Cutex LAUREL is a chic, grayed 
pink with a leaning towards mauve—a deli- 
cate complement to the new, deep purplish 
tones — mulberry, grape, purple blues. 


6 ENCHANTING NEW CUTEX SHADES 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


HEATHER: Deep, smoky rose THISTLE: Blended Rust 


and 


with a hint of purple. Perfect 
with violet, mauve, wine, gray, 
brown, green, blue, yellow. 


LAUREL: Asubtle grayed pink. 
For blue, brown, green, beige, 
gray, rose or lavender. 


CLOVER: Deep, winy red—goes 
with everything except orange 
tones. 


Rose. Perfect with gray, green, 
rust, brown. 


TULIP: A soft, glowing red. 
Stunning with black, gray, blue, 
bright green, fuchsia, yellow. 


ROBIN RED: True red, subdued 
in intensity. It really goes with 
everything. 


Besides an exciting range of colors to choose from, Cutex Polishes 
give you days and days of perfect wear. Try it today! See how 
wonderfully it resists fading, chipping, peeling. Only 35¢ a bottle. 





Lovely, too, with the lighter blues, gray and 
rose. Very smart with brown, dark green. 

The new Cutex HEATHER is a deeper, 
duskier shade with the same illusive purple 
cast. A natural with deep violet, burgundy, 
wine. Lovely with blue, pink, mauve, yel- 


low. A rich contrast for brown and green. 


Magic at Your Finger Tips! 


Enhance the natural charm of your hands 
in the gay winter days and evenings to 
come. Follow the advice of Schiaparelli, 
Alix, Lelong and Lanvin! Conjure up ro- 
mance for yourself, aided and abetted by 











eM SPONSOR CUTEX Lael, CUTEX 


the finger-tip sorcery of Cutex LAUREL 
and Cutex HEATHER! 


NEWEST WEAR SENSATION! Cutex Salon 
Type Polish—a new-type polish for those 
who are “hard on their nails.”” Based on a 
new principle, Salon Type Polish is a little 
heavier than the regular Cutex Creme 
Polish—gives a jewel-like finish. 


It takes slightly longer to dry, but those 
few extra minutes mean days of extra wear! 
In all twelve smart Cutex shades. Only 35¢ 
a bottle. Try it! Northam Warren, New 
York, Montreal, London, Paris. 


Send for Altractive 





ing one shade of Cutex Salon Type Polish (Check shade desired). 


Clover 


Address 


City___ 


Cutex Int roductory Set 


—containing your favorite shade of Cutex 
Salon Type Polish, Cutex Oily Polish 
Remover and the new Cutex Oily Cuticle 
Remover, L5c. 






Norruam Warren Limitep, Dept. 8-T-10 
P.O. Box 427, Montreal, Canada 


L enclose 15c¢ to help cover postage and packing for Cutex set includ- 
Thistle 


Heather Laurel 





Tulip [ 


Name 





Province 
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Schiaparelli tops a sheath of violet 

crepe with a naive mauve satin bolero 

and yellow kerchief, the two em- - 
broidered in rose, yellow, green. 

For the nails, she suggests Cutex 

HEATHER—says, “It harmonizes 

perfectly with all these colors.” 


2 


With studied simplicity and accent 
on contours, Alix drapes an afternoon 
frock of canard-green crepe—the 
side-fullness of the skirt flowing from 
a narrow bowknot just under the 
heart. For a final touch of feminine 
subtlety, Alix suggests the mauvy 
pink of Cutex LAUREL nails, 


a 


—- 2 ow 


Grayish-blue wool crepe is folded and 
tucked and pleated by Lelong into a 
ravishing evening coat. Worn over a 
sheer black jersey dress. With it Lelong 
recommends contrasting fingernails 

in Cutex HEATHER. The purplish 

tint of Cutex HEATHER emphasizes 

the blue of the coat. 


a 


Singular grace and elegance mark this 
Lanvin creation—“Intermezzo” —a 
charming brown wool suit with the new 
short-clipped box jacket. Appliqué motif 
of ciré satin and beaver. ‘lo accentuate 
its graceful charm, Lanvin advises finger 
tips of the delicate new Cutex LAUREL. 


CUTEX 
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Simplicity Simplicity i : 
2907 2880 MRE bes 
+ 
Give Y Coat a Flair with F 
FACE CRISP winter days with nonchalance, wearing a fashionably bloused coat like No.2907 om 
Rich looking and smart in hunter’s green tweed becomingly collared with Persian lamb. Simplicity ' Simplicity 
" Cascade ‘s of fur give the flattering tuxedo collar of No, 2880 a new note of formality. In 
multicolored tweed, this three-piece ensemble is a handsome costume for any daytime engage- 2857 \ 2891 
ment on your calendar. 
The smart bloused back of No. 2857 adds fresh prestige to the vogue for two-piece dresses. 
Dramatize its beautifully tailored details in a plum-colored woollen lightly frosted with 
rabbit’s hair. 
Hip-length jackets are again very popular, and No, 2891, mildly Victorian with its leg-o’- 
mutton sleeves and tiny waist, is designed for winter-long wear. Make the jacket in fur fabric 
(simulated Persian lamb) and line it in satin to match a bright color in the pleated plaid skirt. | 
The versatile jacket, so smart with other frocks, makes this an unusually useful suit. @ 
-_ Pattern backs and descriptions will be found on page 80. “ 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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Simplicity 
2889 
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This Season 


Silhouette 


Pattern descriptions and backs 
will be found on page 80. 
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Simplicity 
2897 
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Simplicity | 


| 


2890 | 


C5 


CHANGES IN style this fall are so subtle—a flare of fabric 
here, a softly manipulated fullness there. Everything is sub- 
servient to line—and here are four examples of interesting 
new adaptations, particularly chosen to suit different figures. 

Cleverly placed fullness and the becoming heart-shaped 
neckline make No. 2889 a distinctive dress for the smaller 
slender figure. The slim skirt adds height, and a mossy-tex- 
tured crepe or suede-surfaced woollen would accentuate the 
formal tone of the dress The new Northern Sea (a medium 
yellow-green), or a rich plum tone would be smart. 

There’s Paris all over the scarf-draped bodice, deep armholes 
and smooth shoulders of No. 2903. It would be effective in 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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Simplicity 


2903 


inky blue crepe with a fuchsia red scarf, or in soft black woollen 
with anthracite satin. 

It’s smart to be naive this fall if you do it subtly, as in No. 
2890. Flared skirt, full bishop sleeves and clusters of tucking 
from bodice and waistline have that enchantingly young look. 
Black crepe with a daisy-white collar would be grand for tea 
dances. Or Chrysant Red with tawny pink for a collar. 

Bringing the mature figure right into fashion’s front lines, 
No. 2897 uses slenderizing drapery and a beautifully cut skirt. 
A happy relief from the surplice. Transparent velvet, or 
metal-shot crepe and different vestees in lace or lame, would 
contribute color and variety. 
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HERES A SURE WAY 
TO FROTECT YOUR 





KEEP YOUR UNDERARM 
DRY, Anp your press 
CAN'T HAVE AN OFFENSIVE 


‘ARMHOLE ODOR" 


@ Sometimes the man 
who seems to pay you 
| the closest attention at 

a party sees some 
other girl home. If you 
think men are just 
fickle, make this one 
simple test of your ap- 
peal tonight! 





When you take off the dress you are 
wearing, smell the fabric under the 
armhole. You may be mortified at its 
stale “armhole odor,” but you will 
know why women of refinement insist 
on a deodorant that keeps the under- 
arm dry as well as sweet. 

No matter how dainty you keep 
yourself, if stale perspiration collects on 
your dress, it will give you away every 
time you wear it! 

ODORONO IS SURE: With Liquid Odorono 
there is no possibility of unpleasant “arm- 
hole odor,” because it keeps both you and 
your dress always DRY. 

ODORONO IS SAFE: Perspiration is simply 
diverted from that one small area to other 
parts of the body where it can evaporate 
freely. 

PROTECTS CLOTHING: When used according 
to directions, Odorono is harmless to fabrics. 
It saves them the destruction caused by 
perspiration acids. 

Start today to make the most of your 
natural charm! Use Liquid Odorono accord- 
ing to directions on the label of the bottle. 
Two strengths— Regular and Instant. At all 
toilet-goods counters. 
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I Fly Alone 


Continued from page 39 





into the night. I switched off the 
navigation lights, for the lighted cabin 
seemed to make the darkness outside 
more intense as I peered vainly 
through the windows trying to dis- 
tinguish the horizon. ‘“‘It must get 
light soon,” I thought, glancing at the 
clock, to realize that it was only 
twenty minutes since I had left Thies. 
It was no use looking at the clock, I 
decided: it only seemed to make the 
time pass more slowly. 

The rain continued to fall, and thick 
clouds at a thousand feet forced me to 
{ly low, so that all my concentration 
was focused on keeping the machine 
level and straight on its course while I 
patiently waited for the dawn to 
break. 

Gradually and almost imperceptibly 
a grey light stole into the cabin, and I 
began to distinguish the white tops of 
the waves beneath. The rain had 
ceased, and as the light became 
stronger the scene which unfolded 
itself before my eyes in that grey dawn 
was one of majestic beauty. The sky 
was completely overcast and in every 
direction there stretched the vast blue 
expanse of the mighty Atlantic. Not 
a ship in sight, nor any sign of life 
whatever. My only company was the 
roar of the engine as the airplane 
winged its way low over the ocean like 
a solitary bird. So completely isolated 
did I feel that to all intents and pur- 
poses I might have been the only 
person in the world. 

The clouds began to break up, and 
soon the sun shone down from a clear 
blue sky with such fierceness that the 
heat in the cabin became quite suffo- 
cating. Visibility was good, for the 
horizon was a deep blue against the 
paler blue of the sky, and by the white- 
capped waves I saw that a northeast 
wind was blowing. Not that I should 
benefit very much from it because of 
the low altitude at which I was flying, 
and I knew it would drop completely 
as I neared the doldrums region. 

The engine purred faithfully on, 
and with everything going so smoothly 
I was able to relax and eat some of the 
sandwiches | had been given 

The weather was too good to last, 
however, and 150 miles out from 
Africa the sky became flecked with 
clouds and gradually completely over- 
cast. Great black, ominous clouds were 
banking up ahead, and in the distance 
the leaden sky seemed to merge with 
the grey sea. The wind had by this 
time dropped altogether, for the sea 
was calm, looking almost as if oil had 
been poured on the angry waves, and 
all was still except for a long swell 
which gently rose and fell. 

My position was 200 miles northeast 
of the equator, and I was entering the 
doldrums, or region of calms which had 
always been such a nightmare to 
mariners in the days of sailing ships. 
As a child I had listened spellbound 
and thrilled to the tales of how my own 
grandparents had set sail for New 
Zealand. Their ship, after being 
becalmed in the doldrums for weeks 
and encountering a fierce storm, had 
run aground, nearly being wrecked on 
a reef off the coast of Brazil. The ship 
had been floated off, however, and un- 
daunted they had continued their 
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Today, Fastidious 
Women Insist on 


DRYCLEANING 
that is 
CERTIFIED 






































A Grace Ashley original - - in hair fabric - - 
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"Th ieaaliaiee women everywhere are awakening to the truth about 
drycleaning. They know that garments must be cleaned together— 
dozens of them in a batch! They want protection against this 
hazard. 

That is why they have welcomed the safeguards established by 
the Institute for Maintaining Drycleaning Standards of the United 
States and Canada. This independent, impartial, international 
authority certifies those drycleaning plants which meet its rigid 
requirements. 

Before the Institute grants Certification, its inspectors make a 
thorough investigation—inspect the drycleaner’s plant and equip- 
ment—take samples of the cleaning solvent for analysis—make tests 
for shrinkage, color retention, stain removal—report whether he 
handles your belongings res ectfully, in sanitary surroundings— 
carries proper insurance on them—pays just claims promptly. The 
fact that few cleaners qualify at first inspection proves the universal 
need for this Certification. 

To ensure that these high standards are maintained, samples of 
the cleaning solvent used by each Certified drycleaner are taken 
every week. Unannounced inspections are made from time to time. 


Be Safe — Choose a CERTIFIED Drycleaner 


The emblem below is your protection. Entrust your drycleaning only toa 
firm which displays it. It identifies cleaning that is hygienic and safe—certified 
by this Institute—hence Guaranteed by Chatelaine Institute as advertised 
in “Chatelaine”: and, also, by “Good Housekeeping,” as advertised therein. 


New Brunswick sy. youn 
New System Laundry & Cleaners Ltd. 


Ouebec MONTREAL 
Burnett Ltd., Cleaners & Dyers 


C. E. Langley Ltd., Cleaners & Dyers 
TORONTO, HAMILTON,. KITCHENER, etc. 
Langley's Ltd., Cleaners, Dyers, Furriers 















Alberta EDMONTON 
Trudeau's Cleaning & Dye Works Ltd. 
CALGARY 





Empire Cleaning & Dyeing Co. Ltd, 
Premier Laundry Ltd. 


British Columbia 
VANCOUVER 
Nelsons Laundries Ltd. 
VICTORIA 
Pantorium Dye Works of Canada Ltd. 


INSTITUTE 
MAINTAINING 
DRYCLEANING 
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EVEN VERY young children like to do things for themselves, but dress- 

ing unaided is usuaily a difficult task for the small child. 

Now, however, you can make garments especially designed with simple 
closings that are easy to manage. » 


The smart brother and sister suits made with pattern No 2895 are 
planned on this easy-to-fasten principle . . . Kindergarteners love them 
in navy serge with striped cotton shirts. 

Comfy and warm on the coldest day, little sister’s wool fleece play suit, , 
No. 2883, fastens in front with a bright red slide fastener which she opens / 
and closes herself. 

A new school frock, cleverly tailored with rows of stitching and the 
shoulder-high pockets of No. 2894, makes the nine o’clock class far more 
interesting. Especially nice in bright blue crepe with navy trimming. 

Pretty for parties, No. 2898 has clusters of baby ruffles to trim the \ 
neckline and sleeves. Printed rayon crepe makes this frock festive and gay. \ 

And here at last, is a warm hooded coat, snugly tailored with plenty of 
pockets. Made of a vividly striped blanket, No. 2882 is the ideal wrap for 
football and hockey games. # ~ 






i Simplicity 
Simplicity pS | 
2883 5 2882 


Pattern backs and descriptions will be found on page 80, we 


Simplicity Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer, or by mail through the Pattern Department of Chatelaine Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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BOY WANTED 





NEATNESS 


starts with 
WELL NUGGETED 
SHOES! 


Shine them with Nugget and 
let smart-looking shoes 
speak for you. 

P.S.— You'll likely get the job. 
Nugget is now available in a 


5c trial size. 


BLACK and all shades of BROWN. 
237 








Use Tangee... watch the 
blush-rose of youth appear 


Tangee with its magic neta Principle 
changes from orange in the stick to blush- 
rose on your lips—the most youthful, appealin 
shade for you. Its cream base keeps lips soft 
and smooth and Tangee won't rub off. Try 
Tangee today, two sizes, 50c and $1.00. 

For complete color harmony in make-up, 
use Tangee Rouge and Face Powder. 

If you prefer a more vivid color for eves 
ning ask for Tangee Theatrical. 


Work!s Most Famous Liastich 


ANGSS 


ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 







j * 4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP KIT 
| Palmers Ltd., 750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Can. | 
| Rush Miracle Make-Up Kit containing miniature | 
| Tangee Lipstick, Rouge Compact, Creme | 
| Rouge, Face Powder. Send 15c in stamps or coin. | 
. CH10-38 | 
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| Rubies in Her Pocket 
Continued from page 37 


| that she saw Bill pull up before a 

| house in the trees. 

There was water everywhere, seas of 
it. Bill had to wade back to her car. 

He said, “I think this place is an inn. 
It looks to me as if part of the roof 
has blown off. You stay here while | 
investigate.” 

“Thank you,” Sally said, “but I 
don’t believe my fiancé would appreci- 
ate my going into an inn with a per- 
fectly strange man.” 

“Tf your fiancé was onto his job, he 
wouldn’t let you risk your neck driving 
alone in such a storm.” 

He waded off and came back again 
in a few moments. He opened the door 
and held out his arms, as impersonally 
as if they were a couple of fence posts. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘“There’s a 
nice woman in there. She says she'll 
put you up for the night.” 

Well, of course this was an emer- 
gency. In emergencies no doubt a girl 
can stretch Emily Post and allow a 
stranger to carry her across mud and 
water. 

Once safely inside, Bill turned Sally 
over to the proprietress and ignored 
her. The proprietress showed Sally to 
a room, sent a man out for her luggage, 
and helped her get into some dry 
clothes. 

When Sally went downstairs again, 
Bill was sitting by the fire with his 
pipe. There was no place for Sally to 
sit except across from him. 

She said, ““Mr. Conway—lI believe 
you said your name was Conway?” 

“*I didn’t say,” Bill replied. “‘You 
looked on the hotel register.” 

“Well, maybe I did. Naturally | 
wanted to know the name of the man 
who rescued me.” 

“That’s all right, Miss Bridges. You 
see I looked on the register too.” 

They both smiled a little at that, and 
then Bill said, “I hope I’m not being 
impertinent, but I would like to know 
how a girl like you happens to be driv- 
ing alone this time of year.” 

Then of course Sally told him about 
Agatha’s wedding. She didn’t tell him 
exactly why she had wished to avoid 
the train and Mrs. Winslow, but she 
let out hints enough so Bill could guess. 

Then, of course, Bill told her about 
returning home after his long absence. 
He didn’t tell her why he had taken to 
the open road, but he made enough 
cynical remarks about the changes he 
found in this country, so that Sally 
could put two and two together. 

He told her about his work in Chile, 
and that led to Sally’s telling him of 
her job. In fact she even tried out part 
of the big speech she had composed for 
Wilbur. 

“I congratulate this Wilbur,” Bill 
told her. “‘It’s not every girl who could 
make a success and not let it go to her 
head. You expect to marry him soon, 
Miss Bridges?” 

“*I—I hope to,” Sally replied, trying 
to sound very sure about it. She didn’t 
want to discuss Wilbur. She drew the 
conversation deftly into safer shoals. 

When Sally had gone up to her room 
for the night, she looked in the glass at 
her head. Her little head! How nice. 
She was still admiring it, when there 
was a knock at the door. 

“*Here—” he said. ‘‘This is a peace 
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Cred bye bs Shuinhage 


You certainly would not ask for a. dress that will 
shrink in the first wash. Yet you almost ask for it 
—unless you insist on Sanforized-Shrunk. Because 
Sanforized-Shrunk is the process that tests the 
fabric—scientifically determines the amount it 
will shrink—and then TAKES OUT exactly that 
amount. Forever! That’s why you’re sure your 
Sanforized-Shrunk dress will always remain its 
correct size. Positive that the very things which 
attracted you in the first place . . . the fit, the 
trimness, the style . . . will never disappear in the 
washtub. With such a safeguard so easy to get-— 
why buy washables the hard way? All you have 
to do is look for the words—SANFORIZED- 
SHRUNK. 









Ask The Manufacturer 
Dress manufacturers are fabric ex- 
perts by trade. Ask any one of them 
about Sanforized-Shrunk. They’ll 
agree 100% it’s the only way for 
you to beat shrinkage. 


THE ONLY WASHABLES IN THE WORLD THAT YOU 
KNOW WILL never shrink out F) i¢ ARE LABELED: 


SANFORIZED - SHRUNK 
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voyage. During a terrific storm off 
Cape Horn, when giant seas had swept 
the decks of the little ship and the sails 
had been torn to shreds, the captain 
had died. After further adventures the 
ship had eventually arrived in New 
Zealand six months out from England. 

The heavy rain-clouds ahead seemed 
to open and pour their contents down 
with such force that the rain resembled 
a great black curtain. The Pot au 
Noir. . . Could I go round the storms? 
I wondered how far south they ex- 
tended. No, that was out of the 
question. Altering course without 
radio to check one’s position would 
only result in being lost in mid- 
Atlantic. Could I fly above that dark 
mass directly in my path? I remem- 
bered the weather forecast: “‘/ntérét a 
voler bas.” Either go back now while 
there is time or go through it. 


Before I could think any more about 
it I had plunged into the pouring rain. 
Flying so low that at times I must have 
been less than fifty feet above the 
surface, I tried vainly to keep the sea 
directly beneath in view, but suddenly 
lost sight of it altogether. For one 
terrible moment I thought the airplane 
would plunge into the water before I 
gave the engine full throttle and 
pulled the machine up into a climb. If 
I had to fly completely blind I should 
do so at a reasonably safe height. 


The Gull roared up through the dark 
mass, until at 1,000 feet I put the 
machine on an even keel and flew on. 
With both feet braced against the 
rudder-bar and my hand firmly grip- 
ping the control column, I concen- 
trated all my attention on the blind- 
flying instruments and the compass. 
Relaxing my grip on the control 
column every now and then so that | 
should not in my anxiety over-correct 
my slight error in steering, I flew on, 
unable to see a yard outside the win- 
dows, against which thundered the 
heavy rain, almost as if bent on de- 
struction. Every minute seemed 
like an hour. Would I never penetrate 
that dark curtain of rain which seemed 
drawn round the machine? 

Suddenly I saw the compass needle 
swinging slowly round the dial. “‘It 
must be imagination,” I thought. 
But I grew terrified of this terrible 
blackness enveloping the machine. I 
almost prayed to see the sky and sea 
again. No, I should not give in now: 
there were still the blind-flying instru- 
ments, and the machine was flying a 
straight course by the bank and turn 
indicator. “I must not lose faith now,” 
I told myself. My eyes were staring at 
the turn indicator, but I realized that 
unless the compass righted itself it 
would not be possible to steer another 
thousand miles to Natal on that alone. 
This was torture. The strain was 
terrific. The perspiration was trickling 
down into my eyes, and every muscle 
and nerve in my body were alert. . . 
Were my eyes again deceiving me, 
for slowly but surely the compass 
needle was swinging back to its former 
position? Thank God I was saved, and 
within a few minutes the darkness out- 
side the cabin gave place to light, and 
once more I saw the calm sea beneath. 

All the muscles that had been taut 
for so long relaxed, and I sank back in 
the seat breathing a prayer of thanks. 
Taking out my handkerchief, I mopped 
my forehead, and throwing open the 
windows, let some air into the stifling 


cabin. I saw the compass needle steady 
and once more thanked God for my 
preservation. I realized by my clock 
as I entered up the log that I had 
crossed the equator during the storm. 
The sky was still overcast, and my 
spirits sank as I saw more storms 
looming ahead. Very soon I plunged 
once more into a succession of heavy 
rainstorms, and although they were 
not so thick through, it was a strain 
blind-flying for so long. As soon as I 
would emerge into the light again from 
the nerve-racking experience of one 
storm it was to see another ahead. 
They looked something like huge black 
mushrooms, seeming to come up from 
the sea to join the clouds, resembling 
photographs I had seen of cloudbursts. 

When at last I entered a fine zone I 
felt thoroughly worn out, but after 
some lunch and a drink of black coffee 
felt quite refreshed again. My altitude 
was 600 feet, and I calculated my 
position as about 1,100 miles out from 
Thies. That meant approximately 
another 800 miles to the coast of Brazil. 

The sun had penetrated the clouds, 
and was burning down onto the blue 
sea, which had lost its calm look and 
was now capped by myriads of white- 
topped waves. The sea became more 
turbulent, until at last huge waves 
left great trails of spray, which the 
wind caught and carried along like 
thousands of streaming white pennants, 
The strong southeasterly wind was 
now increasing in strength, and by 
aligning the nose of the airplane 
against the waves, I could see that the 
machine was drifting northward. Even 
at the low altitude at which the Gull 
was flying I calculated that the present 
rate of drift would carry me well off my 
course. There was not another aero- 
drome north of Natal for hundreds of 
miles, and the petrol margin was not 
great enough to allow for any but the 
smallest error in navigation. Apart 
from this there was the record to con- 
sider, and any error meant loss of time, 
for as I was endeavoring to break the 
record of a multi-engined flying-boat 
equipped with radio and a crew of 
experienced men, every mile I drifted 
northward of the course meant precious 
time wasted. 

I spent the next few minutes trying 
to ascertain accurately the amount of 
drift, and calculated it at eight degrees 
to starboard. I decided to alter course 
eight degrees to port to compensate for 
the drift. This should take me to Cape 
San Roque, where I expected to make 
landfall. Leaning forward, I unlocked 
the compass verge ring and set the 
machine on its new course. Vainly | 
searched the horizon for some sign of a 
ship, but there was no trace of any 
vessel. Time slipped by, and I felt 
very lonely, but comforted myself 
with the thought that after my terrible 
experience in the storms it was good to 
see the sun, the sky, and the sea again. 
“Nine hours out from Thies,” I wrote 
in the log, and hopefully thought that 
if visibility were good I might see the 
coast of Brazil in under four hours. 

Scanning the horizon for the hun- 
dredth time I caught sight of a small 
dark object in the distance. Were my 
eyes deceiving me or was it really a 
ship? Yes. As I drew nearer it was 
possible to distinguish the masts and 
funnel of a boat. It seemed too good to 
be true. For almost eleven hours I had 


# Continued on page 66 
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MERCOLIZEDMo,CREAM 
KEEPS YOUR SKIN 


_ Mercolized Wax Cream flakes off the surface skin 
in tiny, invisible particles. Reveals the clear, soft 
smooth, young looking underskin. This simple, all- 
in-one cleansing, softening and beautifying cream 
has been a favorite for over a quarter century with 
lovely women the world over. Bring out the hidden 
beauty of your skin with Mercolized Wax Cream. 
Use Saxolite Astringent Daily 
THs tingling, antiseptic astringent is delight- 
fully refreshing and helpful. Dissolve Saxolite 
in one-half pint witch hazel and apply. 
Try Phelactine Depilatory 
For quickly removing superfluous hair from face. 
Sold at cosmetic counters everywhere. 





®@ At home—quickly and safely you can tint those 
streaks of gray to lustrous shades of blonde, brown 
or black. A small brush and BROWNATONE does 
it. Guaranteed harmless. Active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Eco- 
nomicalandlasting—willnotwash out. Impartsrich, 
beautiful, natural appearing color with amazing 
speed. Easy to prove by tinting a lock of your own 
hair. BROWNATONE is only s0c—at all drug or 
toilet counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 


IN 


Relieves PAIN 
promptly! 


from HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATIC and 
NEURALGIC PAINS 
Prescribed by 


physicians and 
dentists 






VALMONT of CANADA, Ltd. 


103 Ottawa St., Walkerville, Ontario, Canada 
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Scandal, 1938 
Continued from page 7 


cabin. Someone who was scared away 
and left by the window.” 

“Village boys, of course.” She was 
not deeply disturbed. “‘What a puis- 
ance! Did they take anything?” They 
were walking slowly to the house, 
their voices lowered, so as not to dis- 
turb the children. 

He followed her in and turned on 
the lights before he answered. ‘“‘I 
don’t know how much they took. It 
was cleverly done. I might not have 
noticed anything but for this on the 
windowsill.”” He took from his pocket a 
plain black side comb, holding it with 
fastidious fingertips. 

‘*A woman?” She was only puzzled. 

“Doesn’t it look like Marie?” 

“Marie!” She sat staring at the 
implication. “I don’t believe it!” 

‘Perhaps not.” He dropped it back 
in his pocket. “‘ But one thing I know 
is gone. Last night, when you couldn’t 
come down to hear the fifth chapter, 
you sent mea note. Do you remember 
what you said in it?” She shook her 
head, too startled to think. “‘ You said, 
‘My dear, I can’t come tonight— 
Nancy has a tummy-ache. Frightfully 
sorry. Gay.’ Wasn’t that it?” 

“*]—suppose so.” 

“Well, that was taken.” 

She was still incredulous. ‘You are 
sure you didn’t just put it in the fire?” 

“*No.” His eyes fell away from hers. 
“It was in a drawer of the desk.” 

Her protest burst out: “You actu- 
ally believe that Mrs. Stevens—” 

“Is watching to get something on 
you,” he finished it. 

Gay’s thoughts flashed back to the 
dowagers, greeting her that evening 
with unsmiling eyes, to the lively ones 
emphasizing their approval. “But she 
couldn’t believe that of us!” 

‘What she believes has nothing to do 
with it. She wants evidence, some- 
thing to put Dan in the right. We are 
up against mother love, my child.” 

Gay had a note of scorn for such 
mother love. “‘What are we going 
to do?” 

‘Nothing at all. How can we defend 
ourselves until we are accused? She 
has only to say that the comb was not 
Marie’s.” 

Gay’s anger was at bursting point. 
“You are the one comfort I have, and 
she is going to spoil it. To make us 
careful and self-conscious. I want to 
take that comb up to her now, tonight, 
and tell her what she is.” 

“No, Gay. Not yet.” Sydney could 
not be moved. ‘We can’t do anything 
unless we catch Marie in the act. 
You’d make a scene and get nowhere.” 


IT SPOILED things, of course. Gay 
no longer went into Sydney’s cabin 
without the children, and only the 
need to show herself unashamed could 
drag her to the club festivities. The 
dowagers were now quite emphatically 
bowing backward and they were not 
inviting Gay to their parties. Friends 
of her own generation were unchanged, 
but when her wrath finally burst into 
words, their attitude was fresh wound; 
for they maintained for her a perfect 
right to amuse herself, after the way 
Dan had behaved. If she didn’t care 
to, that was her affair, and of no great 
importance, anyway. 
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“These are the Blankets 


I had in my Trousseau” 


There’s a lifetime of wear in every Kenwood. Years 
hence they'll still be soft and fleecy. The colours 
will ctill have a delicate pastel warmth. Kenwoods 
are made to last. The long, lively wool-fibres are 
imbedded ’way down, where they won’t pull out 
easily. Every bride would love a supply of Kenwood 
blankets—the perfect gift. 

It is nota Kenwood 


unless it bears 
this label. 


Kenwood Mills Limited, Arnprior, Ontario 
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“Your little heart won’t be broken by nasty 
grammar school snubs... you'll do the 
snubbing, if any. 

“You'll never be the fifth wheel at high 
school parties, like many girls I know... boys 
will fight for the honor of taking you home. 


“In college, you're not going to take long 
walks because you ‘love to be alone’. . . you 
don’tknowit now, but you’ releading the Prom. 


“You're not going to be any ‘flat tire’ on 
the highway of love . . . the man you get is 
going to be the man you want... and he’s 
going to want you above all others. 

“Because, Precious, you’re going to be 
beautiful . . . you're going to be clever... 
and, above all, you're going to be fastidious; 
because if you are not that, your other 
charms don’t count.” 


* * * 


One whisper, that you have halitosis (bad 
breath), and you find yourself out of things 
before you know it. Halitosis is the unforgivable 






oe: 


Calgary CFCN Tuesday 8-8:30 P.M. 
Edmonton CFRN Tuesday 8-8:30 P.M. 
London crept Monday 8:30-9 P.M. 
Montreal CFCF Sunday 6-6:30 P.M. 


“It will never £& 
happen to you, 


999 


social fault. The insidious thing about it is that 
you yourself never know when you have it; 
consequently, you may continue to offend with- 
out realizing it. And, because of modern hab- 
its, few people are immune. 

If you want to put your best foot forward, 
if you want others to like you, never take a 
chance with bad breath. You can instantly 
make it purer, sweeter, more agreeable by the 
use of Listerine Antiseptic. This amazing deo- 
dorant halts food fermentation and bacterial 
growth, which cause odors; then overcomes 
the odors themselves. Your mouth feels, and 
is, delightfully fresh and clean, 

Keep Listerine Antiseptic handy and use it 
systematically morning and night, and 
between times before business or social en- 
gagements. It pays rich dividends in popular- 
ity. Lampert Puarmacar Co. (Canada), Lrp. 


Toronto. 
LISTERINE 


checks Halitosis (Bad Breath) 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Grand Radio Entertainment... the top-ranking Mystery Thriller, “DRUMS” 
Starring Wittiam Farnum 


Ottawa 
Sudbury 


cBo Wednesday 7-7:30 P.M. 
cKSO Wednesday 8:30-9 P.M. 
CFRB Sunday 6:30-7 P.M. 
cBR Thursday 6:45-7:30 P.M. 


Toronto 
Vancouver 


Winnipeg CKyY Friday 7-7:30 P.M. 








offering. This is to make up for all 
those mean things I said to you back 
on the road.” 

He held it out. 
water bottle. 

“That’s one of the nicest things any- 
body ever gave me,” Sally told him. 

When he had gone, Sally sat down 
on the edge of the bed, and did con- 


A large red hot 


siderable thinking in her little head. 
Then she asked the proprietress to call 
her at five in the morning, please. 


IT WAS still dark when she crept down 
the hall, paid her bill and left the inn. 
The car started quietly, and though 
the road was still wet, it was no longer 
flooded. 

The day passed without mishap. 
Sally arrived at Agatha’s in time for 
the rehearsal. The wedding was on the 
morrow. The house was In an uproar. 
Agatha was in a state of hysterical 
bliss, and Wilbur—well, Wilbur was 
just Wilbur. 

“After this bedlam is over, I have 
something to say to you, Sally,” said 
Wilbur. 

It frightened Sally. Was Wilbur 
going to break down all of his own 
accord and rush her off her feet? She 
kept putting him off, without quite 
realizing what she was doing, or why, 
but finally at the reception after the 
wedding the moment came when Wil- 
bur had her to himself. 

He said, “Sally, dear, I’ve done a lot 
of thinking about us. We’ve waited so 
long. Six years, Sally. That’s a long 
time.” 

“Yes, Wilbur.” 

“There have been times when I’ve 
wanted to forget everything else and 
marry you whether it was sensible or 
not. I’m glad now I didn’t, Sally. 
You’ re used to a certain standard, and 
so am I. It would have been pretty 
hard for both of us.” 

“Yes, indeed it would, Wilbur.” 

“Tt’s different now. You're estab- 
lished, and so am I. We can marry 
now. Of course, I wouldn’t ask you 
I wouldn’t expect you to give up your 
job. I know what it means to you. At 
first I was a little jealous of your suc- 
cess, but now—” 

“But now, Wilbur?” 

“T’ve got over that, Sally. 1 can get 
transferred. We can have a good life 
together. What do you say?” 

Sally looked at him long and care- 
fully. She felt a little sorry for Wilbur. 

She said, “ For six years you have put 
me off, let me battle it alone, kept me 
waiting. I wouldn’t have minded work- 
ing for you or with you, Wilbur. I'd 
have married you if we'd had to live in 
two rooms, But no—you wouldn't 
take a chance. You aren’t even willing 
to take a chance now. Everything 
must be easy and safe and comfort- 
able.” 

“Why Sally!” 

“Yes, Wilbur, and furthermore 
She stopped. Agatha’s mother was 
approaching with speed and agitation. 

“Sally,” she said. “there is a strange 
young man loose among the presents 
None of us know him. He just walked 
right in and asked for you.” 

“For me?” 


NEXT MONTH |! 


A Complete Mystery Novel... 
"THE MARSTON LEGACIES" 
By the young Canadian writer MELANIE BENETT 





“He says he knows you. Ie says he 
dug you out of a ditch on the highway. 
He says he carried you over a mud 
puddle. I think the man’s danger- 
ous.” 

“Sally !”’ 
you didn’t let 
I’m 


said Wilbur. “You don’t 


” 


afraid | 


mean 

“Yes, Wilbur. 
Good-by, Wilbur.” 

Sally walked toward the room where 
the gifts were displayed. ‘There was 
Bill. He was grinning. He said, “Oh, 
hello. I had the verv devil of a time 
finding the place. Had to read the 
society sections.” 

“Bill, why did you come?” 

“It was that big speech you made 
me. It had a kind of a rehearsed air. 
The next morning when you were gone, 
[ got to thinking. You remember you 
told me you’d been engaged to Wilbur 
six years? Well, Sally, there are darn 
few cases where a man really has to 
keep a girl waiting six years if he—if 


did. 


he loves her.’ 

““Go on, Bill.” 

“Now take me. If I loved you, 
Sally, I’d take you back to South 
America with me.” 

**Would you, Bill?” 

“Tt’s lonely down there, Sally, and 
you'd have to give up your job. But 
well anyway, that’s what I'd 
Sally.” 

“Bill, it’s awfully nice of you to fol- 
low me here just to tell me what you'd 
do if you loved me.” 

“Now, Sally, wait a minute. After 
all, you’re engaged to this Wilbur, 
aren’t you?” 
or No,” 

“What?” 

“No. Not for at least ten minutes.” 
“But Sally, why didn’t you say so? 
That’s marvellous. We'll motor back 

we’ ll—” 

‘Are you asking me to marry you?” 

“Certainly I am.” 

“But Bill, I don’t know you well 
enough.” 


do, 


“Look here, young lady, you’ve run 
into me, you’ve Iet me lug you out of 
ditches. You’ve got mad enough at me 
to bat my head off. How well do you 
have to know a man before you marry 
him?” 


“But you don’t like modern women 


who do their own courting? Right?” 


“Right.” 


“Then suppose I tell you something. 
Suppose | tell you that back there in 
the inn I did a lot of thinking. Suppose 
{ tell you that I guessed why you were 
on the road. That I left without saying 
good-by because I hoped you'd follow, 
because I guessed that the only system 
that would intrigue you was the old one, 
Bill, of Eve taking to the trail. Sup- 
pose I tell you that I’ve been scared to 
death you wouldn’t come!” 

**Are you telling me this, Sally?” 

“Yes, Bill, and I’m proud of it too, 
It was a good idea. Rubies in my 
pocket! Well, Bill—what are you 
going to do?” 

What 
could he do? Bill gave one last undula- 
ting ripple of the fins and came to the 
surface. It was too late to do anything. 
The hook was in him. 


What was he going to do? 
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from his pocket. “D 
send you that?” 

The re it Was, at last: 
version of a luxurious yachting part 
and a fight over a lady that end. 


! ' a" 
one man dead and the otner fled te 


wilds. 

“When we got down from the lakes 
I found that and a telegram from t 
district attorney’s office: they vw int to 
question me,” Dan plowed on. “J 


wired that I’d be there today. There 
was no fight—Billy said something 
impossible and I socked him, and he 
hit his head as he went down. I’m not 
going to lie out of it for anybody. 
They probably won’t do anything to 
me, but the publicity will be pretty 

“Oh, scandal doesn’t matter any 
more,” she said bitterly. . 

Dan was not listening. “I want you 
to understand,” he repeated. “I went 


” 


off sore, hard-boiled about everything. 
Billy had brought it on himself and I 
should worry. Well, up in the lakes 
that didn’t last. I had hours to think, 
and I had killed a man. Billy liked 
living, had a lot to live for, and I had 
done him out of it. It got me, finally. 
Harry was swell—he understood and 
he didn’t try to be too helpful. We'd 
go off separately every morning and I’d 
pretend to fish, but all day I was seeing 
it. ... and everything else.” 

Gay sprang up to help him. “I want 
to hear how you were hurt,” she said, 
going back to her chair. 

“Yes, that.”” His hurt was the least 
of his troubles. “‘We got caught in a 
forest fire—"’ 

“Oh, Dan!” 

“Yes, it was bad. Queer business 
all of a sudden fire roaring over our 
heads. We had been climbing up a 
ravine, and while we were making 
tracks out of it, Harry was knocked 
unconscious. | had to get him out, of 
course. And I sprained myself, carry- 
ing him.” 

‘A life for a life,” Gay murmured. 

“Yes: I thought of that.” He smiled 
at her. “Sort of atonement. It kept me 
going. Kid idea, for it couldn’t help 
Billy. And I wouldn’t have left Harry 
But I might have just given up—he 
weighs a ton. Anyway, the idea hauled 
me up every time I went down. Then 
help came—fellows fighting the fire. 
We took Harry to a hospital—he’ll be 
all right. And they patched me up. 
And then— besides the telegram, there 
was a letter from my mother. It’s that 
that brought me straight here.” 

Gay stiffened. “Well?” 

“She’s got the idea that you and 
Sydney care for each other.” Dan was 
looking down at his hands. “Well, if 
you do, that is all right. I'll make 
everything easy for you. I owe you 
that. But I had to know—-is it true?” 

“No.” 

The letter still lay between them. 
“I haven’t any right to question you, 
Gay. But mother said 


a 
‘ 


‘That there was scandal,” Gay 

shed it for htm, and smiled into his 
drawn face. “Well, do you want me to 
ns Sees 


The color rushed to his face. “‘What 
fool I am!” he muttered. “But | 
’t know till then how—how 
married we are, Gay.’”’ His well arm 
went out to her. ‘‘Dear, I wouldn't 
fight you any more, about the children, 
about anything. Would you try taking 
me back?” 


AT NINE the next morning there was 
an authoritative knock on the front 
door. Gay, running downstairs with a 
morning face, opened to Mrs. Stevens. 

“Gay, I have come to ask you to 
leave this place,” she said sternly. 

Gay sank down on the sofa, staring 
astonishment. “But why?” 

“Because you are going too far.” 
Mrs. Stevens was rigid with her right- 
eous anger. “When you take a man up 
to your room late at night, you should 
at least draw the shades!” 

Gay became very still. “You mean 
—last night?” 

“TI do.” 

“So Marie has been spying again?” 

“If you care to call it that. I sent 
her down to a moving picture, and on 
the way home she and the chauffeur 
plainly saw a man moving about your 
room. They are ready to swear to it, if 
Dan wishes to take action. I don’t 
suppose you will deny it?” 

A dim little smile was coming out in 
Gavy’s nice face. “‘No, I don’t deny it, 
Mrs. Stevens.” 

Mrs. Stevens rose. “‘And you see 
why you can’t stay up here, carrying 
on like that? A woman with three 
children!” 

Gay’s smile deepened. ‘‘Don’t you 
want proof? You can see him with 
your own eyes—he’s still up there. I 
made him have his breakfast in bed, 
he was so worn out. Why don’t you 
go up?” 

“T don’t understand!” 

“The three children are sitting on 
the bed, but I know he would love to 
see you. It was your letter that 
brought him back to me, so | am 
ready to forgive you a good deal.” 

Mrs. Stevens left without answering 
and was driven away, her head still 
haughtily erect. Gay watched her go 
from the doorway, then stepped out to 
breathe the day’s loveliness and take 
the whole world into her embrace. She 
was going to town with Dan in an 
hour, and she must first see Sydney. 

“I don’t want Sydney to be hurt,” 
Gay prayed, going reluctantly down 
to the cabin. 

A sound brought her up short. 
Through Sydney’s windows came the 
staccato rush of a typewriter, driven 
with sound and fury; beside the road 
hung the familiar sign: “Keep Out— 
This Means You!” Smiling deeply to 
herself, Gay turned back. 


Second Fiddle 


Continued from page 9 


He said largely, “Oh, he'll improve it 
some, they say. Plans to turn it into a 


sort of roadhouse.” es 
Doris stood up. She said in one 


sharp gasp, “Oh, Jim!” 


He was angry because she stood 


there so tall and straight and every 


bone in her body seemed to have 





stiffened somehow. He was angry 
because she was just making a fuss 
over nothing and he’d never known her 
to do that before. 

He said, “‘What difference will it 
make what he does?” 

It was stupid of Doris just to stand 
there, not to realize that they were 
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PLANNED Insurance 


Saves you money 


Planned insurance is like a planned house. Instead of buying 
a policy haphazardly you sit down with a trained Mutual 
Life representative, discuss the future income needs of your 
family and yourself, and are given a sound, fundamental 
“insurance plan” which, if followed, will give you and your 
family future income at ALL times when it is likely to be 
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WHEN | BEGAN USING THE 
NEW IMPROVED RINSO 
| FOUND THAT CUP FOR 

CUP, IT GIVES OVER 25% 

MORE SUDS THAN THE 

OLD. AND HERE’S- 
SOMETHING ELSE 
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RINSO SOAKS 


THE NEW RINSO SAVES US 
REAL MONEY, DEAR. THAT'S 
BECAUSE | DON'T HAVE TO 
SCRUB THE CLOTHES THREAD- 
BARE ANYMORE. THEY 
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THE NEW RINSO IS ALL YOU NEED FOR RICHER, 
LONGER-LASTING SUDS EVEN IN HARDEST WATER 

























HE NEW Improved Rinso is 
thrilling millions with its 
richer, longer-lasting suds. Rinsoalways wasa 
marvellous soap for the weekly wash and for 
all cleaning. Now, better than ever, it is 
truly in a class by itself. Its suds last nearly 
a third longer than ordinary suds—even in 
hardest water. And how those lovely suds 
soak out dirt! In as little as a 10-minute 
soaking they get clothes amazingly clean. 
Yet the New Rinso is perfectly safe for over- 
night soaking. In tub or machine, it washes 
clothes at least five shades whiter than 
ordinary soaps. 

Rinso is recommended by the makers of 26 
famous Canadian washers for safety and for 
whiter, brighter clothes. Tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute. Most 
women, to be economical, buy the BIG 
household package. 

A LEVER provuct 
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“But you believe me?” Gay blazed 
at them. 

“Of course,” they soothed her. “ But 
scandal in 1938 doesn’t matter much, 
Gay. And mother, Stevens’ bridge 
parties are terrible—you don’t really 
miss anything. Don’t you care!” 

Gay left them in silent bewilderment 
and went in search of Sydney, who was 
laboriously picking blueberries in the 
sunny hollow back of his cabin 

“Well, it’s easy to see why the 
dowagers are ready to believe the 
worst,” she said with rueful humor. 
“They get that way from their own 
families. When my children are old 
enough to catch things, we are not 
coming here.” 

““No use,” Sydney told her. “There 
is no place on earth where their times 
won't get them. Be yourself in their 
sight—that’s all you can do.” He rose. 
‘“*Now I am going to make a deep dish 
blueberry pie. Ask me to supper and 
Il bring it.” 

“You are asked,” Gay said with 
enthusiasm. 

The news that Sydney was coming 
to supper started active doings in the 
kitchen, for there was a lively rivalry 
between him and Gay’s Martha, and 
Martha’s husband, who was butler, 
chauffeur, gardener and handyman, 
was sent down to the village for extras. 
Gay showed the extent to which things 
were spoiled by suggesting that they 
dine indoors, but the children clamored 
for the verandah, where they always 
had their supper on warm nights, and 
she gave in with a weary shrug. 

The pie was borne in safe and sound 
and was met with such cheers that a 
passing car paused out in the road. 
Sydney did not notice, but Gay recog- 
nized the Stevens chauffeur, with 
Marie on the seat beside him. Well, 
let them look and spread lies. 

After supper they played riotous 
games, then Sydney told the children 
a story, to calm them down for bed. 
When they had gone upstairs, he 
said good night and went without 
lingering. 


A CAR drove in, turned and went 
away again. They often did that, 
mistaking her drive for a side road just 
beyond. Gay was totally unprepared 
for the quiet opening of the door. 

“Dan?” There was actually a 
question in her voice. It was Dan, of 
course, but he was so changed. His 
face was lined, drawn, and one shoul- 
der and arm were bound up. He wore 
old fishing clothes and he set down a 
bag just inside the door. 

“You are alone, Gay?” 

She sat looking at him, bodily unable 
to rise. “Yes, of course. The children 
are in bed. You are hurt?” 

He nodded as though that were of no 
account, but she saw him wince as he 
eased himself into a chair. 

“I’ve got a lot to talk about,” he 
said, but he seemed too tired to begin. 
“*Gay, could I have some coffee?” 

“Yes, Dan!” The old tenderness 
had welled up into her voice. It was a 
relief to get away from him for a few 
moments and steady her shaken body. 
She brought back sandwiches, but all 
he wanted was the coffee, black and 
strong. 

“Thanks. That was good.” For the 
first time he met her eyes, “I want you 
to understand all that has happened 
to me.” He took a newspaper clipping 
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ERE’S wonderful advice for women 
who dread hot flashes, dizzy spells, 
nervous hysteria, spells of ‘‘blues’’ and loss 
of pep. Life from 38 to 52 can be even richer 
than 20 ever dreamed if you'll only take a 
little extra care of yourself during this 
“change.” And here’s good sound advice: 
Get more fresh air, 8 hours sleep and in 
case you need a good general system tofiic 
rely on TIME-PROVEN Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, made espe- 
cially for women from Nature’s wholesome 
herbs and roots. 

Pinkham’s Compound helps Nature tone 
up delicate female systems, build more 
physical resistance and thus helps calm 
jangly nerves, lessen distress from female 
functional disorders and give you more 
PEP to enjoy life. 

For over 60 years one woman has told 
another how to go “smiling thru’ with 
Pinkham’s—why not give it a chance to 
help YOU! 


Lydia EC. Linkbamis 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


READ THIS 
BOOKLET? 





In a new booklet the makers of 
“Rendells’’ tell a story that is 
every married woman's intimate 
concern. For more than fifty 
years women have found in this 
convenient, practical prescrip- 
tion the satisfactory solution to 
personal feminine hygiene. 

Send for your copy of this free 
booklet, and read, in a clear 
understandable way, information 
on this vitally important matter. 


i 

i LYMAN AGENCIES LTD., Dept. D-20 i 
| 286 St. Paul Street West, Montreal, P.O j 
oO Please send me cx py of the Free Booklet ! 
Personal Hygiene”. ! 
\ CI enclose $1.00 for full size carton of 
\ endells and Free Booklet, to be mailed, 1 
1 prepaid, in plain wrapper. t 
nce ek eo a ae 2 
waseipsneediisnien ; 

: Address ' 


“Rendells” are simple, easy and ready- 
to-use. Harmless as purest oils; at body 
heat they quickly melt to soothe a pro- 
tective film over delicate membranes and 
tissues. Individually foil-wrapped in 
boxes of 12. Just ask your druggist for 


RENDELLS. 
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You can always recognize 
an Evan Williams Sham- 
poo’d head by the richness 
of the color, the softness 
and the natural lustre... 
loveliness in its most de- 
lightful form. 


“ORDINARY” for DARK 

HAIR 

“CAMOMILLE” for FAIR 

HAIR 

Shampoos 10c each—3 for 25c 

insist on your Hairdresser using 
Evan Williams for your Shampoo. 





SHAMPOO 


Distributors for Canada: 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Beaks For Your EYES 


WITH 


A few simple brush strokes of Maybelline Mascara 
in either Solid or Cream-form makes it marvelously 
easy to transform thin, straggly lashes into lovely natu- 
ral appearance of long, dark, luxuriant fringe. Try it! 
Harmless, tear-proof, non-smarting. Tends to make 
lashes curl. Black, Brown, Blue. Refills everywhere. 





Try Maybelline’s smooth-marking Eyebrow Pencil 


and Maybelline creamy Eye Shadow flattering but 
matching tones. Trial 


never gaudy are their subtle, 
sizes of all Maybelline Eye Beauty Aids at 10c stores. 


For eye make-up in good taste, insist on Maybelline. 


Avoid having dark- 
ened skin turn sallow. If 
over-tanned or FRECKLED ... bleach 


the skin gently 
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your money 
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money. So I just sort of play second 
fiddle in this family.” 






















Gretchen said in a rush, “No, you 
don’t. No, you don’t, Paul!” . 

Paul smiled and his eyes were soft 
behind the heavy glasses. He said, 
“Someone's always got to play second 
fiddle in any family. I guess I like 
doing it. I guess I like thinking 
Gretchen’s a lot smarter than I am.” 

That was just the sort of a silly fool 
Paul was, Jim thought. He wouldn’t 
mind his wife doing things better than 
he did. He wouldn’t mind a bit because 
he was so slack and soft and stupid. 

Gretchen looked up and her eyes 
were dreamy. She said, “Just think of 
you and Jim, Doris, in this lovely, 
lovely house! Just think of you always 
here and Paul and I coming down to 
see you.” 

She was a fool too, Jim thought. And 
because he hated fools and always had, 
he said sharply, “We're going to sell 
the house. We're going to sell it just 
as soon as we can.” 

He could see Doris stiffen there 
where she sat in the hammock, and 
although the sun was still as bright as 
ever, it didn’t seem to be somehow. It 
seemed hot and stuffy and oppressive 
as if everything in the world had gone 
dead, 

Gretchen sat bolt upright and her 
face was queer. She said, “But why? 
Why, Doris?” 

Doris held her hands together in her 
lap. She lifted her fingers one by one 
and looked down at them. She said 
quite clearly, “Well, you see it’s this 
way. The inn’s always been an awful 
burden It’s too hard to run and it 
doesn’t make much money really. And 
Jim’s got this splendid chance with his 
brother in the city.” 

She said with sudden sharpness, “I 
need a rest anyway.” 
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She was being sensible again, Jim 
thought. She was seeing things just 
the way they were: just the way they 
should be. She was seeing them just 
the way he saw them himself. 





She got up and said, “I’m going to 
make some popovers for luncheon.” 

She looked suddenly white and a 
little drawn, and Jim followed her 
into the long, dim dining room where | } 
all the shades were drawn. He put his | 
hand on her arm. He said, “Don’t, 


=, It’s too hot to hang over that : ' Ki you ead or sew by less than 
| 
} 





100 watts of light you probably 
are straining your eyes. Check 
your reading lamps now and make 
sure that you have enough light. 
Then replace smaller bulbs with 
Edison Mazda Lamps in the larger 
sight-saving sizes. They are now 
priced the lowest in history. 


She stood there quite stiff and 
straight. She said, “We always had 
popovers for the Harveys. They like 
them. 

She turned away a little and said, 
“You see, this place is home to them. 





It always has been.” 

She shook off his hand. She said, 
“Take their bags upstairs, will you, 
Jim?” 








HE WENT upstairs slowly, for he had 
the dim sense that something was 
wrong. And he couldn’t make out 
what it was. 

He took the bags into the square 
south room with its bright blue walls— 
that room that looked out on the quiet 
harbor and the little lighthouse and the 
lonely sweep of southern shore. 

Gretchen was sitting on the bed 
with her feet tucked up and she looked 
as if she’d sat that way in this very 
place a good many times before. She 
smiled at Jim and said, “I always used 
to have this room even when I was 
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“IT’S GRAND 
TO HAVE BACK THAT 
MISSING MONTH= 





“*That’s what it was for me. Every time my regular 
pains came on it was at least a day, often two or three, 
out of my life. A month a year of saving myself — saying 
no to invitations—all because I thought there was 
nothing else to do.” 





**Tom understood, but that didn’t help matters. I was 


mith him, cross even with Jackie. Then, while 
clandine t gh a magazine one night, Tom suddenly 
me,‘ Look, Ann,why don’t you try this— Midol?’” 
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“It was only an idea with Tom, but what an idea! 
How grand I felt when I discovered Midol could really 
relieve the pain — keep me comfortable — give me back 
that missing month. If only more women knew what 
I know now!” 


M’ of the functional menstrual pain 
to which countless women sacrifice one 
to three days of “living” every month is, 
according to many doctors, needless. Such 
pain may often be relieved, and the lost 


days saved, through the comforting action 
of Midol. 


Unless there is some organic disorder re- 
quiring medical or surgical treatment, Midol 
helps most-of those who try it. It is made 
for this special purpose, and made to act 
quickly to relieve the pain and distress. A 
few Midol tablets should see you serenely 
through your worst day. All drugstores have 
the convenient and economical purse-size 
aluminum cases. 


© To try MIDOL free, just send your name and address 
to General Drug Co., Windsor, Ont. Trial box will 


be mailed prepaid. 
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j inn thev'd pone 


almost free now, free of the inn and of the old white inn, gor 
all the trouble and all the people, free running along the rocky shore, they'd 
to live their own lives at last. 

It was a freedom he could already 


shouted through the trees and now, 


‘ust because they were all together 


| time back till 


sense and feel, and 1t was a shame she again, they'd turned 
couldn’t too. they’d caught some sharp echo of those 
Doris looked at him now with that 


warm soft look she’d always had when 


. the 
carefree golden days when all the 
world was young because they’d been 


she heard his step, whe n she saw him young themse Ives. 


: : * ) sniding 
coming, that loving, welcoming look He stood there and Paul was holding 


that she had for him alone. both of Doris’ hands. He was saying, 
‘ : , ; ac 439 
She wiped her hands on her apron “Doris! Doris! We ll, Doris! 
and said, “WU hen’s he coming?” she'd bee n someone he d missed for a 


Jim. said, 


as if 


long time. - 

Jim stood there and he felt as if they 
were all inside a magic circle somehow, 
a magic circle of all they’d felt and 


“Tomorrow afternoon,” 
and he was a little uncomfortable 
though he didn’t know why. For he 
was right, just as he’d been right when 
he’d told Doris they’d better sell the known and said and remembered so 
house. ; long ago. And he was left out. He felt 

Aunt Bertie stood by the sink, dry- old and stupid, and they were all | 
ing dishes, her broad, flattish face not laughing there in the sun. 
showing anything of what she thought And then the circle opened and | 
or what she felt. She said, “‘Car’s Doris took him in. She put her soft 
coming up the drive.” hand on his arm. She said, “Gretchen! 
Paul! Here’s my nice new husband. 
You haven’t met him yet.” 

Gretchen sank down in the ham- 
mock. She smiled and said, “‘Isn’t it 
nice? We're all newlyweds now.” She 


JIM LOOKED at Aunt Bertie, and 
for the first time he wondered what 
went on inside her. For nothing ever 
seemed to. She just eternally stood by 





looked up at Jim’s lean length and said, 
“Wherever did you find him, Doris?” 
But Paul just stood there, staring up 
at the house, staring across the long 
Yet for a moment as she stood star- lawn to where the blue harbor rippled 
ing at him with her clear, unwinking in the soft warm wind. He said, “It’s 
gaze, he had the strange sense that she all the same. It’s all just the same. It 
knew more about him that he did never changes, does it?” 
himself. And Jim could suddenly see Paul a 
There was the sharp sound of a_ long time ago, a small shy boy with the 
motor horn outside and someone heavy glasses across his face. He could 
shouted, “Doris! Doris! Where are see him coming to the inn with his 
you, Doris?” parents for the first time, and he'd have 
been a little lonely and afraid 
And then he wouldn’t any more, 


the kitchen sink, or sat in a chair by 
the kitchen stove, no matter how hot it 
might be. And she never said much of 
anything. 


She brushed past him with one swift 
movement and then she was running bs 1 re 
with her yellow apron half off and half because the dark iittle girl and the fair | 
on. He was running after her and the one wouldn’t let him, He'd have 
oldest, rustiest car he had ever seen laughed and run and played with them 
was there by the front steps. summer after summer, and now he'd 
come back and he was almost a small 


It was such an awful car he was 
boy again because everything was the 


ashamed to have it there, but the 
small, short, plumpish girl with the 
curtly cut golden hair was jumping out 
of it without even opening the door. 
She was throwing her arms around 
Doris and hugging her. She was say- 
ing, “‘Isn’t it wonderful? Isn’t it 
swell?” 


same. He was so happy his face shone. 
He looked at Jim and he said, 
“You're lucky. You’re lucky to have 
your own place. You’re lucky to have 
this house.” 
And that was just because he was 
stupid really and didn’t know any- 


He thing about it. 
Her dress was hitching up above her S 


knees and her hat had come off but she 
didn’t care at all. And Doris didn’t 
seem to care either. She was saying, 
“Gretchen, you fool! You awful fool! 
What on earth did you want to marry 
him for?” 

Gretchen said in her high sweet voice She was like a darting shaft of sun- 
that somehow seemed to have sunshine shine, Jim thought, as she sat there 
in it, “Because he couldn’t take care with her legs tucked up under her; she 
of himself. He never could, you know.” was just like a jolly little girl. 

She turned toward the car and said, Doris sank down beside them and 
“Could you, Paul?” her face looked softer and younger 

The short young man with thick than it had in a long time. And all the 
glasses like twin moons across his color had surged into her cheeks. She 
moon-shaped face, climbed out of the said, “Tell us all about it. Tell us 
car and stood there in the driveway everything.” 
dust. He smiled and said in a slow Gretchen smiled. 
drawl, “Doris always used to look 
after me, didn’t you, Doris?” 


He said, “All we’ ve got is two rooms 
three flights up.” 

Gretchen drew him down beside her. 
She said in a rush, “ But we like it. We 
like everything just because we're 
young and foolish.” 


She said, “Well, 
we went and got married, just as you 
always said we would. And we've both 
got jobs and we got our vacations at 
THEY WERE just like children the same time and here we are.” She 
chattering, Jim thought, and then he _ said, “Two long weeks down here! Just 
saw that was exactly what they were. think of it, Paul!” 
They’d grown up and grown older, but Paul sighed. He said, “I wish it 
in this hour they were children still were all summer.” He loosened his 
because they’d all been together, gay shirt collar as if to let all the sun and 
and laughing and young a long time the salt wind in. He said in his slow 
ago. drawl, “Gretchen’s got a much better 
They’d played all about the lawns job than I have. She gets a lot more 
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Mr. Fife at all, even thoush 
There was a little noise behind ] 
and he turned. 


Aunt Bertie was sitting t] 


ere on the 


grass, a huge white blur, with her shoe 
and stockings off, 
She said, “Don’t know if I ever saw 


it so hot.”” She leaned back on her arms 
said, ‘‘House’s got 


> 


and hice lines, 


hasn’t it Man who built it knew his 
business.” 


Jim stared at the black bulk of the 
inn there against the scattered stars. 
Its windows were warm squares of 
orange light and it was a stout house 
and well built, a house with high pride 
of its own, a house that could stand 
against the bleak winds of winter, that 
could stand against anything. It was 
funny but he’d never thought of the 


house that way before. 


IT WAS still hot next day—hot with 
the smoldering intensity of midday 
even though it was only morning. ; 

It was hot when he brought the 
Fifes’ bags down and Mr. Fife’s voice 
was booming out loud inanities and the 
taxi was waiting there for them. 

He’d be glad when Mr. Fife was 
gone, he thought, for then they’d have 
some quiet. 

See you next w eek,” Mr. Fife 
shouted and waved his hat. “See you 
all next week.” 

But Mrs. Fife only held out her thin 
hand and said, “‘Good-by, Jim.” She 
looked out at the little garden, limp in 
the heat. She said, “When I come 
back, the roses will be gone.” 

And then the taxi was going down 
the drive in the dust and Doris wasn’t 
waiting to wave as she usually did. She 
caught up her apron and ran into the 
dark hall and across the dining room, 
and he could hear a door slam. 

It was funny she should act that way 
when she was so fond of the Fifes, and 
he went slowly into the kitchen after 
her. 

Aunt Bertie stood there by the sink 
as she always did, but Doris was 
hunched into a chair by the round 
table. Her arms lay limp across it and 
she was looking out the window as if 
she wasn’t seeing anything at all. 

She didn’t look up when he came in. 
She said dully, “I’ve got to go and pack 
up the Fifes’ things.” 

Something was strange about her, 
about the whole room, about every- 
thing, and he said, “ What for? They'll 
be back.” 

Doris’ voice cut clear through the 
hot, heavy silence. “They won't be 
back. Mrs. Fife won’t be back again 

eV er.” 

Jim just stood there heavily. He 
said, “ But she'll be out of the hospital 
ina week. She’ll—” 

Doris said, “She isn’t coming out of 
the hospital. She isn’t coming out of it 
at all. She just thinks she will. She 
doesn’t know—’ 


She put her hands quite tightly to- 
3ut Mr. Fife knows. 
She 
put her head down on the table and 
began to cry. 


Jim felt sic k. 


} > } : rT 
gether. She said, 


He’s known now for six months.” 


He felt sick all ov er. 
He felt so sick he had to lean against 
the wall. For he’d hated Mr. Fife and 
he hadn’t been kind to him. And it was 
too late now. He’d hated all Mr. Fife’s 
gruff cheerfulness and Mr. Fife had 
hated it, too. Only he’d had to pretend 
—that ridiculous little pear-shaped 
man—just as he’d keep on pretending 
until the end. And he wasn’t really 
ridiculous nor a little man at all. 

Doris’ head was still on the table and 
she was crying quite quietly—just as 
she’d always done everything quite 
quietly all her life. 

She said, and her voice was quite 
quiet too, and somehow dull and dead, 
“It’s only the beginning.” She said, 
“Mrs. Fife’s gone and now everything 
else’Il go too.” 

Aunt Bertie moved there beside the 
sink. Aunt Bertie said sharply, “ Better 
get the house fixed up. That man’s 
comin’ to see about buyin’ it today.” 

It was an awful thing to say that 
then, Jim thought. It was awful of 
Aunt Bertie. 

Doris lifted her head and shook it as 
if she were shaking all the past out and 
the present in. She said, “Of course.” 
She said, “‘Don’t mind me. I'll be all 
right in a second.” 

Jim stared at her and it was as if a 
strange, new Doris was sitting huddled 
there. And that was because he’d 
never seen her before really, never 
seen her as she was. It was strange you 
could love a woman and live with her 
and never really see her at all. 

He saw her so sharply now that it 
was almost blinding, and his thoughts 
were so sharp, so clear, that they were 
blinding, too. 

He saw it in every line of her face, in 
every line of her body, how she hated 
to have the inn sold, how she hated to 
leave it, for in leaving it, she’d leave all 
her life behind, all that life she’d loved 
and known. 

She’d been born here, in the sharp 
sun and the salt sea wind; she’d grown 
up here in this very house, in this 
very room, And all her roots were here 
too, those strong roots of remembrance 
that struck so deep, that lived so long. 

And all that had been inside her, all 
the time; all the time he’d talked of 
selling the house and going away; all 
the time she’d agreed so quietly. 

He looked out the window and there 
was the sound of laughter in the sun 
and Paul and Gretchen were running 
across the lawn, running like small 
children who weren’t small any more. 

They should have been funny and odd 
in their old faded bathing suits that 
were a little too tight for them, but 
they weren’t somehow. 
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quite small.”’ She stood up and v 
to the window. She said, “It’s lik 


coming home.” 

And Jim knew they’d had a hard 
time, she and Paul, but they wouldn't 
say anything about it because that 
was the way they were. 

Paul stood by the window and his 
face was a soft blur there against the 
light. He said slowly, “When you sell 
the place and move away, what'll Doris 
do, Jim?” 

It was such a silly thing to ask that 
you didn’t quite know how to answer 
it. Jim said, ‘What all women do, | 
suppose. She’ll have time for things. 
Time to do what she wants.” 

Paul looked puzzled. His fingers 
drummed on the windowsill. He said, 
“But—” 

Gretchen said sharply, “You heard 
what Doris said, Paul. You know when 
Doris makes up her mind to anything, 
she always does it.” 

From below there came a loud 
brassy sound. Aunt Bertie was beating 
the luncheon gong. 

It was different in the dining room 
that day, Jim thought. It seemed 
somehow as if they’d always been 
there, the Harveys and the Fifes and 
even Miss Janes. It seemed somehow 
as if they always would be. And even 
the room itself had a fine, warm, 
homely feeling it had never had before, 
with everyone talking and Doris 
standing there in the doorway with 
her face so flushed. 

He went out into the kitchen after- 
ward and Doris was standing by the 
wide window, and she had changed 
and her face had changed and all her 
color had gone. 

She said, and she spoke more slowly 
than she ever had, “Mrs. Fife couldn’t 
eat her lunch. It’s the third day she 
hasn’t eaten anything.” 

Jim said heavily, “It’s the heat. It’s 
going to be a scorcher.” He said, “I 
wish we'd get an east wind.” 

There was a loud sound of laughter 
and he could hear Mr. Fife’s big voice 
bumbling on. He could hear the 
pantry door open and Mr. Fife stood 
there, still shouting into the dining 
room, 

The door shut softly and Mr. Fife 
said, “Can I use this phone, Doris? 
I’ve got to call long distance.” 


Doris said, ““Of course, Mr. Fife,” 
and her voice was quite soft, as if she 
liked the loud-voiced man, as if there 
was some secret between them that no 
one else knew. She said, ‘Do stop, 
Aunt Bertie. It’Il be hard for Mr. Fife 
to hear.” 


She shut the pantry door and stood 
there, gone all slack, and Mr. Fife’s 
voice went on and on, over the phone, 
till Jim was sick of hearing it. 

Mr. Fife stopped at last and came in, 
and his face was red and he was mop- 
ping it with a handkerchief. He didn’t 
seem to see Jim or Aunt Bertie or any- 
one but Doris, 

He said, “We've got to go home. 
The doctor wants to check up on Mrs. 
Fife a little.” His voice suddenly 
became loud and cheerful again, so 
loud that everyone in the dining room 
could hear it. “We'll be back in a week, 
you know, and you'll keep our rooms 
for us just as they are.” He said, “You 
understand, Doris, don’t you?” 

Doris stood there quite straight and 
her face looked funny. She said, “Yes, 
Mr. Fife. Yes, I understand.” 


jumped because 
th Because 
ryt 


: . . 1 ; 
Bertie turned from the sink and 


n J m nearly 


ng was so strange. 
\ | 
held out her worn red hand. She said, 
“Afr. Fife—Mr. Fife, I just want you 
to know that you and Mrs. Fife are two 
of the nicest folks we ever had. I just 
want vou to know that.” She said, 
“Good-by, Mr. Fife.” 

Jim couldn’t make it out all through 
that long, hot, gasping afternoon, when 
all the wind stopped and the sea was a 
sheet of flaming glass there beyond the 
listless, heavy-hanging trees. 

He couldn’t make it out as his shirt 
clung damply to his back and he 
trimmed the long grass by the dusty 
driveway. For Mr. Fife’s voice was 
booming on behind the clump of trees, 
booming on loud and gay from beside 
his wife’s canvas chair there in the 
shifting shade. 

“All nonsense, of course, Carla,” he 
was saying, “but it doesn’t do any 
harm to check up. He'll have you 
under observation in the hospital for a 
day or two and then we'll be back.” He 
said, ‘When we come back, we'll hire 
a boat and go sailing all along the 
coast. We'll have a splendid summer 
in spite of this.” 

Mrs. Fife’s voice came sweet and 
clear, “But you don’t need to go, Joe. 
Really you don’t. It'll be hot and I can 
do it all alone.” 

Mr. Fife, with his broad face and 
his pear-shaped body, looked more 
than ever like some comic figure of 

fun. For he was staring out at the 
harbor and the lighthouse and an old 
grey schooner that lay there, all be- 
calmed with her sails slatting. He was 
staring so hard it seemed he was trying 
to get it all into his mind so sharply 
that he’d never forget—as if he’d never 
in all his life see it again just that way. 

But his voice boomed out as it 
always did. “Of course I don’t. But I 
want to. Got a bit of business to 
attend to, myself.” He said, “It won't 
be so bad in the city. This weather’ll 
break.” 


BUT IT didn’t break that afternoon 
or that night when the harbor was 
alive with little lights and the stars 
were scattered silver fire overhead. 

It was so hot that all the chatter of 
the Harveys and the Fifes and Miss 
Janes on the seaward porch hurt Jim’s 
head and he went out into the night 
alone, over the grass and down the 
driveway to where you could look 
across the inner harbor and see the 
roofs of the grey old fishing town. You 
could stand there and almost think it 
was cool. You could stand there and 
hear the bells ring out from the old 
church of Our Lady of Good Voyage 
there on the highest hill, those bells the 
fishermen always heard as they came 
beating back from the Banks, around 
the reef, around the point and so into 
safe harbor again at last. 

He stood there and the night was 
quiet all about him. He stood there, 
staring at the long old shed they’d 
never had pulled down. And in just a 
minute, in just a second he’d think 
something about that shed—something 
that was important. 

But he didn’t. He didn’t because a 
shadow moved there among the trees 
and it was Mr. Fife, standing as if he’d 
gone all slack and spent, as if there was 
no life in him any more, 

Jim stared, for it didn’t seem to be 
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REMEDY IS 
MADE AT HOME 


OU can now make at home a 

better gray hair remedy than 
you can buy, by following this 
simple recipe: Tohalf pintof 
water add oneounce bay rum, 
a smal] box of Orlex Com- 
pound and one-fourth ounce 
of glycerine. Any druggist 
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cost. Apply to the hair twice 
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takes years off your looks. It will not color the 
scalp, is not sticky or greasy and does not rub off. 
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Babies coo with delight when Heinz 
Strained Food time comes ’round. They 
love the natural colour— fresh, delicious 
taste — unvarying, creamy texture. And 
babies thrive better on Heinz Strained 
Foods — dependable— perfectly cooked 
— thoroughly strained. 

Vegetables, soup, cereal, fruit—12 
kinds—all are “just what the doctor 
ordered.” The ingredients are rushed 
from gardens to Heinz kitchens. Their 
freshness is always beyond question. 
They are cooked and tinned in their 
own natural juices and in the absence 
of air to preserve valuable vitamins 
and mineral salts. 


Free Book for Mothers 


H. J. Heinz Company has prepared a 
complete and interesting book on infant 
feeding entitled “What Shall I Feed My 
Baby?” Send your name and address to 
H.J.HeinzCompany,Dept. C.Toronto. 
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ASEPTIC OINTMENT 
SOOTHES AT A TOUCH 


This famous English Ointment 


Invaluable in cases of cuts, burns, sores, 
eczema, ulcers, chafing, rashes and every 
skin trouble. Go4 


BABY 


NEED NOT 
GET YOU UP 


YOU and your baby both need sleep. 
There is a sure and easy way to get it. 
Let Mrs. B—, Jr., of Winona, Ontario, 
tell you in her own words: “Night after 
night, as soon as we would get settled 
in bed, ‘Baby’ would start crying. .. - 
Baby’s Own Tablets changed all this. 
What a blessed relief.” 

In no sense are these “sleeping” tab- 
lets. But they promote healthful sleep 
by promptly making the ill baby well. 
The well baby always sleeps soundly. 

Absolutely harmless. Contain no opi- 
ates or stupefying drugs. Each pac kage 
gives an analyst’s report. As easy to 
take as candy, Sweet-tasting and quick 
in their action. 

Baby’s Own Tablets bring quick re- 
lief from most of “baby’s” ills. Teeth- 
ing troubles, constipation, simple fever, 
diarrhoea, upset stomach, colic, simple 
croup and colds all disappear when 
Baby’s Own Tablets are given. If they 
are not effective, your druggist will re- 
fund vour money. 25 cents. 
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And then he knew why Doris had 
done it—why she’d shut back all she’d 
wanted and longed for and lived for in 
some small, dark corner of her mind. 
She’d wanted him to be independent, 
She’d wanted him to do 
what he wanted. She’d wanted that so 


to be free. 


much she’d hardly given a thought to 
herself, 

That was the way she was—the way 
she always would be—that dark, quiet 
girl who did everything so swiftly, so 
surely, so easily—even when she didn’t 
want to do it at all. 

He saw more too in a swift blinding 
flash. He saw that he’d never seen the 
real Doris when he’d planned for her, 
when he’d had all his high hopes, when 
he’d seen her waiting for him in some 
phantom home they’d some time have. 
He’d seen a Doris who never was, who 
never would be. 

He could see Paul Harvey’s troubled 
face; he could hear him ask, ‘‘When 
you sell the place and move away, 
what’! Doris do, Jim?” 

And that was it exactly. For Doris 
had always worked—worked with the 
intensity of some dark dynamo, That 
was her life, the way she was molded, 
the way she was made. And what 
would happen to her if she just stopped 
dead? 

He’d thought that Paul was just a 
silly fool and now he knew that wasn’t 
so. For Paul’s mind was wise and keen 
and quick behind those heavy glasses 
on his moon-shaped face. Paul knew. 
Ile knew, too, that if two people loved 
each other, it didn’t matter which one 
made more money, which one followed 
and which one led. 

But Jim had thought it did. He 
thought humbly that was what he’d 
always hated really, only he’d thought 
he’d hated the inn itself. He’d hated 
being even the least bit dependent on 
Doris. He’d hated it dimly, unknow- 
ingly, because she was smarter, keener, 
quicker than he. 

But he didn’t now. 

He looked out the window and all 
the blowing roses were lovely there. 

He looked out and_ everything 
seemed changed, because in a few 
swift seconds he’d changed himself. 
And he seemed to be seeing it all 
through someone else’s eyes, through 
Mr. Fife’s, golden Gretchen’s, Miss 
Janes’, or even Doris’ own. 

He saw it just as it was: a Jong green 
lawn, golden now in the warm, sharp 
light, that long lawn that slanted to the 
sea; the old trees that had whispered 
there in the little wind, whispered so 
softly when Doris had been a child, 
that would whisper just as softly to 
her child some day. 

And he wanted, with a sudden 
sharp ache, to see his own children— 
their own children—laughing on that 
long lawn, on those lazy, sun-striped 
rocks where other children had laughed 
and been happy a long time ago. 

And all the sun and the sea and the 
brisk life of the inn should be their 
rightful heritage, just as it had been 
Doris,’ just as it would be his now and 
forever. 


FOR YOU never gained a golden 
dream by casting away the things you 
had. And now he saw at last that his 
golden dream had always been here— 











Always Ask Your 


Family Doctor 


Before You Give Children 


Unknown Preparations 


You can always reach me 
when in doubt about your 


child’s medicine. 


i / : 
I wouldn’t think of giving 


Junior anything until you 
approved it, Doctor. 


It’s a mistake to experiment 
on yourself. But it’s worse 
to “try out’ an unknown 
medicine on children. 
Always consult your family 
doctor. 


a oe 


There is no such thing as a 
“‘bargain’’ in unknown 
remedies—no matter how 
little you pay. 

That is true especially of 
*“Milk of Magnesia’’—so 
often given to children. The 
brand known to doctors and 
public alike for 50 years is 
“*‘PHILLIPS’ Milk of 
Magnesia.” That is the 
brand to ask for at the 
store—PHILLIPS’—because 


it is safe for children. 


Children often like Phillips’ 











CW 


in the newer form—the tiny, 
peppermint flavored tablets 
they chew like candy. Each 
one equals a teaspoonful of 
the liquid. A tin of 30 costs 
only 25¢. 

What to remember is this: 
Make sure to say PHILLIPS’ 
and get the original — at 
every drug store. 







MADE IN 
CANADA 


GENUINE 










| PHILLIPS’ Milk of Magnesia 
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@ “My stars, Mrs. Fox! A dog’s been chasing your baby? Pil tie an 


empty Johnson’s Baby Powder can to that hound’s tail some day. 
You poor little chap—so hot! Watch me get you cooled off... 


99 


@ ““Wa-a-ah! How’s that, pretty good, eh? I make that noise when 
I'm hot and cross. It always fetches the Johnson’s Baby Powder. 
Mother’s slow today—I°ll give her another blast. Wa-a-ah!”’ 


@ “‘Here it comes, Foxy—a nice sprinkle of downy, cooling John- 
son’s. Got any rashes or chafes? Any prickly heat under your chin? 
Johnson’s will soothe ’em before you could say Tally-ho! 


@ “One good feel of Johnson’s 
Baby Powder, and you know 
it’s finer and softer than other 
powders—that’s why it keeps 
a baby’s skin in such perfect 
condition!’’ And perfect con- 
dition is the way to shut out 
skin infections. Only the fin- 


est of imported talc is used to 
make Johnson’s Baby Powder 
—and it’s BORATED...Other 
aids to baby’s comfort: John- 
son’s Baby Soap, Baby Cream 
and Baby Oil for tiny babies. 
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JOHNSON’S BABY POWDER 


NEW RECIPES . . . NEW MENUS 


These four Chatelaine Service Bulletins will give you new ideas for 


home meals and party teas and dinners. 
28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents — No. 2,200 
FAVORITE DESSERTS OF 


THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
Price 15 Cents — No. 2,201 


MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents — No. 2,204 


SWEET AND SAVORY 


SAUCES 


Price 5 Cents — No. 2,203 


Order these really helpfui booklets on the latest in culinary secrets by number from 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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THE BABY CLINIC 


Conducted by Dr. J. W. 5. McCULLOUGH 


WATCH THAT COLD! 


COLDS IN children are almost inevit- 
able. They are not prevented by the 
use of vaccines, by taking cod-liver oil, 
by any special line of clothing, or by 
the best of food. They are not materi- 
ally reduced by the removal of tonsils 
or adenoids, however necessary such 
removal may be for other reasons. 
Neither an extra supply of vitamins, 
nor the use of orange juice, nor the 
application of ultra-violet rays seems 
to have any effect in lessening what is 
the cause of fifty per cent of all the 
illnesses which crowd hospitals for 
children. 

The pre-school age—that is, under 
six—is the commonest time for colds 
in the child. In the school age they 
cause more absences from school than 
any other form of illness. 

If, and it seems certain that with 
our present knowledge, we cannot 
prevent colds in the child, our energies 
must be directed toward treatment. 

How shall a child with a cold be 
treated, so as to secure a cure in the 
shortest space of time and prevent the 
complications which in many cases 
follow a neglected cold? 

The first and most important thing 
is bed. A good rule is to keep the child 
in bed for a day after the temperature 
has become normal. The bedroom 
should be kept at an even temperature 
of from sixty-five to seventy deg. 
Fahr., with an abundance of fresh air 
and moisture in the room. The diet 
should be light, and milk in the case of 
small children, should be excluded as 
long as there is fever. There should 
be no purging. The child should have 
an abundance of liquid. Patent 
remedies should be avoided. A mus- 
tard plaster on the chest is frequently 
useful, but a cough should not be 
smothered with paregoric. Plenty of 
water, flavored with fruit juice, is 
much better. So, too, is inhalation of 


steam, from water containing a liberal 
supply of lime water. 

The second thing to do in case of a 
cold in a child, is to have the doctor 
and thus divide the responsibility. No 
cold in a child is too trivial to be 
neglected. The timely visit of the 
doctor may save both money and life. 


YOUR QUESTION BOX 


Question—My baby girl is eight 
weeks old, vigorous and robust, but 
apparently given to nervous spells. 
She nurses well every three hours but 
vomits an hour after meals, as well as 
spilling over after feeding. I do not 
want to change her food as I dread the 
sterilizing of bottles, etc. 

Answer—You are wise to endeavor 
to continue nursing. Your baby will 
probably “spill” more if on the bottle. 
She is probably getting too great a 
quantity at a feeding, or she may be 
taking it too fast. Try stopping for a 
couple of minutes in the course of the 
nursing. You might also try shortening 
the period of nursing. There seems to 
be nothing wrong with her, and I think 
the difficulty will be overcome as she 
gets older. 

OK * ~ 

Question Baby boy, fourteen 
months old, has eight teeth and has 
walked since his first birthday. He 
has scalding at times from the motions. 
What fruit may I give him? Is he old 
enough for one sleep a day? 

Answer—The diet you are using is 
all right. You may give tomato, 
scraped apple, prunes and other seed- 
less fruits such as well-ripened banana. 
Let him have all the sleep he will take. 
A teaspoonful of soda daily may stop 
the scalding. You can cure it when it 
happens, by the use of a solution of 
tannic acid, two teaspoonfuls to a 
glassfulof water. 
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HERE’LL always be, in every generation, a few 
women ahead of the times and a lot more not quite 
up with them. It was only the odd housekeeper of 
the gay nineties who didn’t put the emphasis on fried 
foods and heavy puddings, or who dared to take a short 
cut in her cooking. She was the shiftless one! For those 
were the days when the path of duty lay in doing things 
the hard way. While her orthodox neighbors baked a 
dozen pies of a Saturday morning, that woman fed her 
family on simple fruit desserts and even “tinned stuff” 
occasionally. Of course, there wasn’t much variety 
available, and you couldn’t always depend on what 
there wa’, so like other folks, she put up—or did down— 
most of her own apple butter, dried some of her own 
vegetables, cured her own meat and wrung the necks of 
her own chickens. Even so, she hadn’t any business to 
waste money on “store goods” to supplement her home- 
made products. 
History repeats itself; in this year of grace, when we’re 


A DEPARTMENT OF HOME 
MANAGEMENT -Conducted 
By HELEN G. CAMPBELL. 
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emancipated from drudgery by modern services, not 
everyone has the good judgment to take fuil advantage 
of them. A good many housekeepers are downright 
old-fashioned in their buying, and today good selection 
of the family food supply—rather than its production— 
has come to be a most important phase of home 
management, 

Eggs were eggs, good, bad or indifferent, a few years 
ago, and other things were bought and sold in the same 
spirit of adventure. Nowadays they are graded, as are 
butter, canned fruits and vegetables, poultry and top 
quality beef, according to definite standards which 
the Dominion Department of Agriculture has set for 
them. You don’t need to buy a pig in a poke, any 
longer, for government grading is your assurance of 
satisfaction. 

And not only convenience, but economy, is served. 
What’s the sense of paying for “Fancy” fruit if you 
don’t require the acme of form and color for your dish, 
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and the less expensive “Choice” or “Standard” would 
suit you equally well? Or, contrariwise, why make any- 
thing else “‘do”’ if the elegance of your company dessert 
depends on good looks, as well as good taste? 


BUSINESSLIKE housekeepers buy by grade, suiting 
each to its particular purpose in the menu. Just so 
you'll be able to practice thrift and, at the same time, 
set a good table, the Marketing Service of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture has undertaken a program 
of publicity along these lines—describing the various 
standards and the distinguishing marks of quality. It 
simplifies shopping, for instance, to know that a Grade 
A chicken is at the head of its class—a tender, well- 
flavored bird that will be worthy of your platter when 
stuffed and roasted. While one that would hardly 
qualify for this method of service, but still do you credit 
in a pot pie, is classed accordingly. 

Those who know + Continued on page 65 
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AT LAST! YOU HAVE WHOLE WHEAT IN A 
NEW AND DELICIOUS FORM! 


It’s SHREDDED! 


Nourishing whole wheat 


in toasted shreds. Appe- 
tizing—easy to digest! 





It’s here! —the wheat cereal your family has been asking for! The 
wheat cereal that is not only shredded, but flavored and krumbled 
too. As delicious as it is nourishing. The only cereal of its kind 


ever produced — Kellogg’s Whole Wheat Krumbles! 


It’s KRUMBLED! 


No need to break it in your 
fingers—no bother, no fuss 
— it’s ready to eat just as 
it comes from the package! 





Extra convenient — because the wheat is krumbled too! You don’t 
have the fuss and delay of breaking it in your fingers — Krumbles 
are ready to eat the instant they come from the package! 


It’s FLAVORED! 


Adelicious, appetizing fla- 

vor added to the natural 
| wheat. Children will love 
| its crisp, good taste! 





Delicious to eat— so tempting that children are eager to enjoy the 
vital nourishment wheat gives them. And besides the natural vita- 
min B, of wheat, Krumbles are full of iron, proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, calcium and phosphorus—the important food values 
you want your family to have! 


TUNE IN 
Order Whole Wheat Krumbles to- “HOWIE ‘WING 
morrow. Sold by most leading grocers. — a Saga of Aviation." 
Sroadcast four times weekly. 
Made by Kellogg in London, Ontario. See your ammeage for station 











here by the sea and the grey old fishing 
town—here in the long white inn— 
here with Doris by his side, dark, 
laughing, lovely Doris, only he’d never 
had the eyes to see before. 

He’d always had his golden dream 
between his hands, only he’d never 
known—he’d never known till now. 

He felt small and foolish and very, 
very young. 

He felt as if hours had passed while 
he’d been standing here. They hadn’t, 
for Doris was just getting up from the 
table. She was patting her dark hair 
into place. 

She was looking about the neat 
kitchen with that quick pride she 
always had in it, and he thought, with 
a sharp twinge, that he’d have taken 
that away from her, taken away 
everything else, taken away all that 
she lived by, all that she lived for. 

He said slowly, clumsily, “That man 
isn’t coming this afternoon. He isn’t 
coming at all. We’re not going to sell 
the inn. We're going to keep it.” 

Doris stood staring at him. She 
said, “But, Jim, you want to be inde- 
pendent. You want your own business. 
And that’s right.” 

Jim stared out the window. He said 
—and it was true—‘There’s business 
enough for both of us right here.” He 
said briskly, “See that old white shed 
out there, Doris? Why shouldn’t we 
turn it into a sort of studio?” 

She still stood staring at him and her 
face was very soft. She said in a 
whisper, “But, Jim, you won’t be 
happy here.” 

He said—and that was true too—‘* 
won’t he half so happy anywhere else.” 
He said in a hurry, “I’ve got to 
telephone.” 

For he couldn’t stand the sudden 
surge of happiness in Doris’ face, that 
sudden surge that was like a great 
wave breaking. Only Aunt Bertie 
should see that because Aunt Bertie 
was so old and wise. 

He went to the telephone and then 
he stepped out on the hot parched 
grass. He could see the Harveys there 
in the sandy cove, splashing in the sea, 
shouting because the water was so cold. 

They were nice funny little people 
and he knew, deep down inside, that 
he was only a funny little person 
himself. 

Miss Janes came around the corner 
of the house, tall and broad and a trifle 
mannish, with the small dog in her 
arms. 

She stopped and wet her finger to 
see which way the wind blew. She said 
gruffly, “Well, Sir James, none of us’Il 
be here at this time next year.” 

He said, “Yes, we will. All of us. 
We’re not going to sell the house.” 

Miss Janes stared at him as if she 
could see straight through him. She 
said, “Sir James, you’re getting some 
sense at last.” She said, “ Maybe some 
day, you'll grow up.” 

Far across the quiet water, all the 
bells in the old church were ringing. 
And he knew that he and Doris were in 
safe harbor at last. And always would 
be now because they loved each other. 
But Miss Janes didn’t know that. Or 
perhaps she did. 

You could never tell about Miss 
Janes. 
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' GRAND SALAD 
/ CLEVER GIRL! 






Husbands applaud tart jellied salads 

with real home flavor. They hate 

candy sweetness. So use unflavored } 
Knox Gelatine—not flavored gelatine . < 


desserts; they’re 8590 sugar. 


Mrs. Knox’s ‘‘Quickie’”* 
PERFECTION SALAD 


Use 1, package—Serves 6 “ 
1 envelope Knox Gelatine ; 


14 cup cold water 14 teaspoonful 


1 cup hot water salt 





14 cup mild 1 cup celery 

vinegar cut small 
ltablespoonful 1 pimientocut 

lemon juice small, or 2 

14 cup sugar tablespoon- 

1, cup cabbage fuls sweet 
finely red or green 
shredded peppers. 


Soften gelatine in cold water. Add 
hot water, sugar, salt; stir until 
dissolved. Add vinegar, lemon 
juice. Put in tray of automatic 
refrigerator. Turn up cold con- 
trol; do not freeze. Prepare cab- 
bage, celery, pimiento. When gela- 
tine mixture begins to thicken, 
combine with prepared ingredients. 
Turn into mold. Chill. Unmold on 
lettuce. Garnish with mayonnaise. 


*Preparation time: 





12 minutes. 
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FREE: Mrs. Knox's Rec ipe Book, Knox Gelatine, 
Dept. C 140 St. Paul St., West, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Protect 
Yourself: 


Build up your body- 
strength with the 
goodness of the 
prime Beef in — 


BOVRIL 
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White meat a-plenty when it’s Swift's Premium 
Chicken! Because Swift feeds selected chicks a 
special way that plumps them with extra layers 
of fine white meat. To identify them, look for 
the blue Swift's Premium tag. Remarkably 
good with fried chicken, brown gravy and fluffy 
rice, are glazed cranberries. Cover with thick 
sugar syrup; let stand, covered, for 5 minutes. 
Cook, uncovered, over very low flame for 7 
minutes, basting constantly. Cool. 





Be modern! Buy lamb by brand! Now you can 
identify the finest lamb just as you do the 
most marvelous-tasting ham—lamb, too, is 
branded right on the meat! Look for the words 
Swift's Premium on the lamb you buy and 
you'll always be sure of exceptional tenderness 
and flavor. Cucumber boats are unusual and 
popular. Fill pared, half cucumbers with par- 
boiled lima beans. Season, dot with butter, 
bake in a 375° oven about 20 minutes. 


aay 


Swift’s Premium Ham, Quick Serve Style comes 
in this red-oval, red-plaid wrapper. It has the 
same marvelous flavor and special tenderness 
that you get in regular Swift’s Premium Ham. 
But —expertly cooked by Swift chefs—the 
Quick Serve Style is ready to serve cold or 
you simply heat it through. Whole hams should 
be warmed for about 8 to 10 minutes per pound 
in a 325° F. oven. Slices require only 2 to 4 
minutes heating on each side. 





Swift’s Premium —the world’s largest- 


selling ham—is now dressed in this new 


blue-plaid, blue-oval wrapper. Taste it! See 
how we've kept its famous flavor yet made 
it tender as spring chicken. In buying a slice 
of Swift’s Premium Ham, look for the word 
SWIFT in dot branding on the side. 
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Recipes by 
Martha Logan, Home Economist for 
Swirt Canapran Co., Limirep 
Purveyors of Fine Foods 






1 BREAKFAST 


Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Honey 
Coffee Tea 


2 
(Sunday) 
Honey Dew Melon 
Poached Eggs 
Toast Conserve 
Coffee Tea 


Grapefruit Juice 
Cereal 
Toasted Biscuits 
Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


Stewed Plums 
Bacon 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


5 
ae with Sliced Peaches 


Jam 
Te ottee Tea 


o 


Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


Halves 
real 


Scrambled Eggs Toast 
Coffee Tea 


Stewed Prunes 
Bread and Milk 
Corn Muffins Jam 
Coffee Tea 


9 (Sunday) 
Chilled Pineapple Juice 
Cereal 


Toasted Fruit Bread 
Honey 
Coffee Tea 


10 alee iving) 
hilled Melon 
Cereal 
Omelet with Diced 
Cottage Roll 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


li 


Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


12 


Grapes 
French Toast 
Syrup 
Tea 


13 4 
Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Toasted Muffins 
Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Pork and Beans 
Head Lettuce, French Dressing 
Stewed Pears 
Soft Ginger Cookies 
Tea Coffee 
Individual Molds of Lobster 
in Cucumber Jelly 
(Served on lettuce) 
Celery Hot Biscuits Olives 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Chocolate Sauce 
Tea Cocoa 
Vegetable Soup 
Frankfurters Cole Sl.w 
Canned Strawberries 
Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


S:alloped Corn and Salmcn 
Sweet Pickles 
Pineapple, Date and Cheese 
Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Spanish Omelet 
Brown Toast 
Chilled Melon 
Crisp Wafers 

Tea Cocoa 


Grilled Kidneys with Bacon 
Potato Chips 
Fresh Apple Sauce Cookies 
Tea 


Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Pepper Squash 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
Peaches Iced Gingerbread 
(from Thursday) 
Tea Cocoa 


Pea Seng 
Vegetable Salad with Cheese 
Balls 
Bananas and Cream 
Fruit Bread 
Tea Cocoa 
Cold Sliced Cottage Roll 
Pickles 
Potato Salad Sliced Tomatoes 
Jellied Prunes 
Custard Sauce 
Drop Cakes 
Tea Cocoa 


(Buffet Supper) 
Casserole of Macaroni and 
Chipped Beef 
Asparagus Rolls Olives 
Gherkins Lettuce Sandwiches 
Mocha Squares Ice Cream 
_Hot Chocolate or I Ice od Drink _ 
Noodle Soup 
Hamburger with Gravy on 
Toast 
Chili Sauce 
Spiced Pear Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 





Ramekins of Cheese Fondu 
Lettuce with Dressing 
Bran Muffins Jam 
Tea Cocoa 


Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes 
Apple, Celery and Raisin Salad 
Tea Cocoa 





14 


Stewed Pears 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


15 


Melon 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 





16 
(Sunday) 
Grapefruit and Orange Juice 
Bacon and Eggs 
Toast Conserve 
Coffee Tea 


Clam Chowder 
Melon, Pear and Grape Salad 
Johnny Cake Syrup 
Tea Cocoa 


Fresh Bologna 
Mustard Pickles 
French-fried Potatoes 
Sliced Oranges with Cocoanut 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Mushroom Soup 
Crackers 
Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Celery Curls 
Peach Ice Cream 
Caramel Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


THIRTY-ONE 


DINNER 


Loin Lamb Chops 
Browned Potato Cakes 
Buttered Carrots 
Butterscotch Tapioca Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Bouillon 
Roast of Veal 
Baked Potatoes Cauliflower 
Peaches and Cream 
Iced White Cake with 
Toasted Almonds 
Coffee Tea 
Cold Roast Veal 
Scalloped Potatoes 
String Beans 
Baked Apples with Raisins 
Coffee Tea 


Stewed Spareribs 
with Dumplings 
Boiled Cabbage 
Sliced Beets 
Orange Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Hot Meat Loaf 
with Mushroom Sauce 
Mashed Potatoes 
Summer Squash 
Fruit Jelly Whipped Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Asparagus Soup 
Cold Sliced Meat Loaf 
Savory Rice Fried Eggplant 
Gingerbread Hard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Fried Halibut Steak 
Tartare Sauce 
Boiled Potatoes with Parsley 
Butter 
Scalloped Tomatoes 
Deep Plum Pie 
Coffee Tea ~ 


Baked Cottage Rolls 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Lemon Snow 
Coffee Tea 


Broiled Sirloin Steak 
Mashed Potatoes 
Brussels Sprouts 
Peach Shortcake 
Whipped Cream 

Coffee Tea 
Fresh Fruit Cup 
Roast Duck 
Apples Cooked in Cider 
Baked Stuffed Sweet Potatoes 


Creamed Celery Peas 
Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 
C offee _ Te a 


Salmon Loaf 
Ege Sauce 
French-fried Potatoes 
Spinach 
Apple Crisp 
Coffee _Tea 


Rolled Roast of Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Browned Potatoes 

Baked Squash 
Fruit Cup Cookies 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Soup 
Cold Sliced Roast Beef 
Baked Potatoes | Succotash 
Cup Cakes Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Breaded Fillets of Fresh 
Haddock with Lemon 
Au Gratin Potatoes Cole Slaw 
Baked Grape Juice Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Meat Pie with Biscuit Crust 
Stewed Tomatoes Cauliflower 
Rice Custard 
Coffee Tea 


Mixed Grill 
Lamb Chops, Sausages, 
Tomatoes and Mushrooms) 
Mashed Potatoes Diced Beets 
Pears in Lime Jelly 
Sponge Drops 
Coffee Tea 


MENUS 


5 FOR OCTOBER 


BREAKFAST 
17 


Cereal with Chopped Dates 
Toast Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 


18 
Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Brown Toast 
Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


19 


Sliced Oranges 
Waffles 
Bacon Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


20 
Stewed Apples 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Bran Muffins Honey 
Coffee Tea 
a 
Prune Juice 
Poached Eggs 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


23(Sunday) 


— he “Ss 
>al 
Grilled ‘Soe Fish 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 








24 


Orange Juice 
Bread and Hot Milk 


Raisin Scones Honey 
Coffee Tea 
eo 
Melon 
Cereal 
Scrambled Eggs Toast 
Coffee Tea 
7s ee 
Grape Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 
27 —=* 
Sliced Bananas 
Bacon 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 
28 
Stewed Pears 
Griddle Cakes 
Syrup 
Coffee Tea 
aoe Get 
Orange Halves 
Cereal 
Toast Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 
30 


(Sunday) 
Chilled Pineapple Juice 
Cheese Omelet 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


31 
Tomato Sauce 
Cereal 
Toasted Rolls 
Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


CHA 


| Meals of. ie. Month | 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 


Savory Spaghetti 
Brown Bread 
Apple Sauce Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Canned Raspberries 
Hot Mutfins 
Tea Cocoa 


Codfish Cakes 
Tomato Sauce 
Green Salad Bowl 
Crackers Cheese 
Tea Cocoa 


Scalloped Potatoes with 
Left-over Diced Corned Beef 
Melon Balls with Grapes 
Nut Squares 
Tea Cocoa 





Cream of Corn Soup 
Pilchard or Salmon Salad 
Stewed Prunes with Lenon 

Tea Cocoa 


Meat Balls 
Buttered Noodles 
Apple Compote Spice Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Cold Meat Platter 
Cabbage in Tomato Jelly 
Relishes Rolls 

Butter Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Pepperpot Soup 
Asparagus and Left-over 
Chicken on Toast 
Half Grapefruit 
Tea Cocoa 


Grilled Sardines on Toast 
with Lemon 
Individual Peach Shortcakes 
with Cream 
Tea Cocoa 


Corn Casserole 
Brown Rolls 
Canned Cherries 

. Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


Green Peppers Stuffed with 
Baked Beans 
Baked Cocoanut Custards 
. Fudge Squares 
Tea Cocoa 


Onion Soup with Grated 
Cheese 
Croutons 
Jellied Fruit Salad 
Date and Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Salmon (left-over) 
and Peas in Ramekins 
Celery 
Corn Muffins Maple Syrup 
Tea Cocoa 


Scalloped Oysters 
Brown Rolls 
Jellied Apple Sauce 
Whipped Cream 
Nut Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Vegetable Soup 
Cold Sliced Tenderloin 
Baked Potatoes 
Stewed Apricots Doughnuts 
Tea Cocoa 


ELAINE, OCTOBER, 19 


DINNER 
Liver aid Fried Onions 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
| Spinach 
Blancmange with Jelly 
Cotfee Tea 


Boiled Corned Beef 
Potatoes Cabbage 
ium Rolypoly 
Coffee Tea 


Clear Soup 
Col i Sliced Corned I eef 
Potato Croquettes 
Creamed Onions 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 
Co Tee Tea 





Baked Pork Chops 
with Top Dressing 


Mashed Potatoes String Beans 


Banana Tapioca 
Co Tee Tea 
Rice Ring with Creamed 
Celery and Mushrooms 
Fried Green Tomatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Steamed Fruit Pudding 
| Brown Sugar Sauce 
| Coffee Tea 


Baked Sausages 

Mashed Potatoes 
Lemon Pie 

Coffee Tea 


Stewed Chicken Dumplings 


Parsnips Peas 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Braised Short Ribs of Beef 

Boiled Potatoes 

Baked Pears in Maple Syruy; 
Coffee Tea 


Roast of Pork 
Fried Apple Rings 
Browned Potatoes 
Scutened Eggplant 

Orange Rennet Custard 
Nut Icebox Cookies 
Coffee Tea 


Celery Soup 
Cold Roast Pork 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Baked Tomatoes 
Cottage Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Steak and Kidney Pie 
Potato Balls Buttered Carrot 
Baked Apples 
Coffee Tea 


Steamed Salmon 
Parsley Sauce 
Potato Chips Brussels Sprout 
Melon and Ice Cream 
Coffee Tea 


Veal Cutlets 
Mashed Potatoes Squash 
Caramel Nut Cornstarch 
Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Dressed Pork Tenderloin 

Sweet Potato Casserole 
Spinach 

Fruit Cup 

Coffee Tea 


Irish Stew 
Dumplings 
Buttered Beets 
Pumpkin Pie 
Coffee Tea 


$$ eeeeeeeeeseSeeSeeeeeeSsSse 
The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances Hucks 
are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month 
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Fruit Sauc 





Sauerkraut 


Turnips 
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Chocolate Cake 


Cabbage 
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ALL THE best fish may not be caught; but one on the 
table is worth any two in the briny. 

Any good cook can make a fisherman forget all about 
the one that got away. 


Some people admire a goldfish in its bowl; but most 
of us prefer a sardine on a piece of toast. 


Set down variety, economy, food value and good 
flavor to a fish’s credit. What more could you ask? 

Any day in the week is as good as another for serving 
fish. 

Don’t stick to any one fish—unless it’s the one you 
married. 

Too long cooking is the ruination of a fish. Done to 
a turn it is flaky, juicy and tender—instead of just 
‘fishy.” 

Keep a fish cool and comfortable—then treat him 
to the other extreme of temperature and see how he 
likes it. 

This is the speed age in fish cookery. 

To my mind you can’t beat the oven as a place to 
cook an oily-meated fish. 

Here is the way it’s done: split through the bone on 
one side of the backbone down to, but not cutting, the 
skin. Lay it flat, skin side down, on a shallow baking 
pan, first brushed with cooking oil. Over the top spread 
a blanket of thoroughly dry fine bread crumbs, then 
sprinkle liberally with oil or melted fat. Put in a very 
hot oven—500-550 deg. Fahr.—and cook ten to twenty 
minutes. 


Try this method for oysters and almost any fish 
fillets or steaks: dip in heavily salted whole milk or 
undiluted evaporated milk and coat thoroughly with 
sifted dry bread crumbs. Place in a well-oiled baking 
pan and sprinkle oil liberally over the top. Bake in a 





hot oven—500 deg. Fahr.—until tender; about ten 
minutes for fish slices and seven to ten minutes for 
oysters. 

Oven-steamed fish is pretty good too. Place fillets 
or slices of fish in a well-oiled baking pan and sprinkle 
well with salt. Place the pan in a moderate oven—350 
to 400 deg. Fahr.—and cook about ten minutes. 


When you boil fish—don’t. 
simmering stage. 


Keep them just at the 


Steam or simmer fish in parchment paper and you 
can use the extracted juice as part of the liquid for a 
sauce. 

Left-over fish makes loaves, chowders, casserole 
dishes, salads, creamed fillings for bread cases or patty 
shells, stuflings for vegetables, and so on. 

Canned fish is an ever-present help in time of need. 
And what variety; salmon, pilchards, sardines, oysters, 
clams, lobster, fish cakes and chowders. 

Fish pastes are quick and easy sandwich fillings and 
toppings for hors d’oeuvres. 

Fish team with each other most agreeably. Try 
oysters with halibut, or clam chowder with steamed 
salmon. Or bake haddock fillets in custard cups and 
fill the centres with lobster sauce. There you have 
something. 

The old rule of attraction of opposites holds good with 
fish. They’re very fond of lemon, tomato, cucumber, 
green pepper, pickles, olives, a touch of vinegar or 
mustard—things which speak up for themselves. 

Sauces for fish should have a racy tone—the huntin’ 
shootin’ kind of flavor. 

Fish swim right into favor when well cooked and 
served with tangy accompaniments. 


\ ell, reverse the situation! 


You remember Jonah? 








Lobster and Crab Cocktail 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
mayonnaise 

V4 Cupful of thinly 
sliced celery 


1 Small can of lobster 
1 Small can of crabmeat 
14 Cupful of chili sauce 
Lettuce hearts 


Shred the lobster and crabmeat, and combine. Beat 
the chili sauce and mayonnaise together until thor- 
oughly combined, add the celery and the shredded fish. 
Chill thoroughly and serve on crisp lettuce hearts in 


cocktail glasses. 


Salmon Canapes 


1 Teaspoonful of 
chopped salted 


1 Small can of salmon 
14 Teaspoonful of grated 
almonds 


onion 
Salt and pepper to 1 Teaspoonful of chili 
taste sauce 
1 Teaspoonful of Mayonnaise to 
chopped parsley moisten 


Juice of half a lemon 


# Continued on next page 
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Serve FISH 


to your family 


Mrs. Porter’s experience has been repeated over and over 
again in many thousands of Canadian homes. Canadian 
women have learned of the infinite and appetizing 
variety of suggestions offered by the large selection of 
edible fish and shellfish from the cool, clear waters of 
Canada, whether ocean, lake or river. 

Fish is a food that delights, satisfies, nourishes, and 
keeps the family in good health. With fish, you can solve 
your biggest mealtime problem—variety. There are over 
sixty different kinds of Canadian food fish and shellfish 
from which to choose, and an almost endless number 
of pleasing ways in which they can be served. 

Write to the Department of Fisheries at Ottawa for the 
book of Fish Recipes. Learn how delicious a good meal 
of fish can be. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Ottawa. 





DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Ottawa, 


Please send me your free 52-page Booklet, “100 Tempting Fish 
Recipes”, containing 100 delightful and economical Fish Recipes. 102 


Mrs. Porter: 
~ “That used to be my trouble, too, 


47 
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- “Pm at my wit’s end to know what to feed to my family. They all seem so ‘pickish’, 
's really a worry to prepare meals. I never know whether or not the family will 


FISH CROQUETTES 


4 tablespoonfuls of butter, 4% cupful of flour, 
2 cupfuls of milk, 2 teaspoonfuls of lemon 
juice, 2 teaspoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce, 
salt, pepper, 2 cupfuls of Canadian flaked fish. 


Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the flour 
and blend well. Stir in the milk and cook, 
stirring constantly until thick. Add the lemon 
juice and Worcestershire sauce and season 
to taste with salt and pepper. Then add the 
flaked fish. Spread the mixture on a platter 
or flat dish and allow to cool. Shape into 
cakes, rolls or cones, coat with fine bread 
crumbs, then dip in beaten egg to which a 
little water is added (1 tablespoonful of water 
to 1 egg). Roll again in crumbs and fry in 
deep fat (390 deg. Fahr.) until nicely brown- 
ed. Drain on a crumpled paper towel or 
absorbent paper and serve piping hot 
nished with lemon wedges, tomato slices and 
parsley. 


gar 


OVEN FRIED FISH STEAKS 


Fillets or steaks of any desired Canadian fish 
may be used. 


Have the steaks cut one inch thick. Dip each 
slice into salted milk (one-half tablespoonful 
of salt to one-half cupful of whole milk or un 
diluted evaporated milk). Toss into a pan of 
fine sifted bread crumbs, coat thoroughly and 
Sprinkle 
liberally with cooking oil and place in a very 
hot oven——-500 deg. Fahr. Bake until the 
fish is tender and the crumbs golden brown 
(about 10 minutes). Serve on a hot platter 
with French fried potatoes and green peas. 
Garnish with lemon slices and parsley. 


place in a well-oiled baking pan 


DA Y 
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These Are G 


yrade Days 


Continued from page 59 


fine butter when they taste it, order 
First Grade for their table and elimin- 
ate all guesswork in buying this 
indispensable item. Second _ best, 
which hasn’t reached the same degree 
of perfection, can be used in cooking; 
or perhaps you buy the next in line 
for combining with certain ingredients. 
Since eggs are sold by grade, the 
contents of the shell are an open secret. 
Top quality is something to crow about 
when cooked as is, or poached and 
served on toast. For culinary purposes 
you can use the less superior “‘lay.” 
There’s never an occasion, to my 
knowledge, when tough, tasteless meat 
quite fills the bill. Yet, you know 
yourself, you’ve often been disap- 
pointed in what you thought was a 
prime cut. Unless you are looking at 
a branded piece of beef, it’s difficult to 
judge its potentialities. If you are, 
you know there is vast enjoyment in it; 
you can tell by the Red or Blue ribbon- 
like stamp, by the firm flesh and the 
desirably generous layer of fat, which 
enriches and gives juiciness to the lean 
portions. There is a roast to yield ten- 
der, flavorful slices, or a steak as good 
as its sizzling promise. Even a round 
is as satisfactory in your pan as many 
an ungraded porterhouse. For only 
the very tops in beef are eligible to be 
stamped with this ribbonlike symbol 


of good eating. 


WHEN YOU shop in person, you can 
recognize What you're after by the 
identifying grade mark, It appears on 
the container or the wrapper of each 
pound of butter, on the carton of eggs 

or a card, if they are displayed in a 
basket—on a tag attached to poultry, 
and on the surface of the meat itself. 
The ribbonlike stamp in red or blue 
runs the entire length of the carcass, in 
such a way that a section appears on 
each cut. It will vary in design, for 
pac kers may use their own characters, 
so long as they take the form of a run- 
ning line. This is your sign of palata- 
bility, not to be confused with the 
small round stamp with the words, 
*“Canada Approved,” which ts placed 
on all meat products after passing 
inspection by Dominion Health of 
Animals officials. 

The quality is designated on the 
label of canned foods and vegetables, 
in any of their various forms; corn, for 
instance, whether cream style or whole 
grain, cut kernel or on the cob, can be 
bought by grade. The same applies to 
whole or sliced peaches, apples or 
apple sauce, the different tomato 
products, and so on. 

Those who want to save time and 
effort by ordering these foods by tele- 
phone can be sure of satisfaction when 
they arrive. Provided, of course, that 


you use the grades as your shopping 
guide and state your requirements 
exactly. The grocer won’t appreciate 
being kept guessing, and how is he to 


know what you’re having for dinner? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF 
GRADED FOODS 


Eggs 


Grade A—For poaching or cooking 
in the shell. And for delicately flavored 
dishes, especially when eggs are inex- 
pensive and you can afford the best. 


Grade B—Can be used in place of 


Grade A unless you have an epicurean 
palate. Suitable for omelets and any 
other culinary purpose. 

Grade C—For combining with other 
ingredients in cooking—spice cakes, 
gingerbread, croquettes, for example. 

Grade Al—Available only in a 
limited quantity, but the very pick of 
the crop. For serving anyone you want 
to pamper. 


Poultry 


Grade A—For stuffing and roasting. 
And frying. 

Grade B—Can be used for roasting, 
but better for a fricassee, chicken pie, 
creamed chicken, chicken salad and 
stewed chicken with dumplings. 

Grade C—For stewing, broth, and 
so on. May be used in creamed mix- 
tures and other combinations. 


Creamery Butter 


First Grade—For table use and for 
dishes where finest delicate flavor and 
uniformity of color count a lot. 

Second Grade—For almost any 
cooking purpose. 

Third Grade—Can be used in cer- 
tain combinations where the butter 
flavor is secondary. 


Canned Fruit 


Fancy Quality—As garnish. In ex- 
tra special dishes where appearance 
as well as fine flavor is important. 

Choice Quality—For average use, in 
plain or even quite swanky dishes. 

Standard Quality—To mash, chop, 
or purée, for fruit Bettys, ice creams, 
pie fillings and such like. 


Canned Vegetables 


Fancy Quality—For excellence of 
flavor and appearance sake. 

Choice Quality—To turn out, heat 
and serve for family use. 

Standard Quality—For dicing, shred- 
ding and purée for sauces and soups. 4 


Chatelaine Housekeeper’s Digest 


Here's a new service for you from Chatelaine Institute — a 
condensed digest of household facts — a summary of new 
recipes — new flavoring ideas — unusual food combinations. 
Your copy is waiting for your request and will be sent free of 


charge. Write to 


MISS HELEN CAMPBELL, Director Chatelaine Institute, 
210 Dundas Street West, Toronto. 


You can save yourself a 
lot of work and at the 
same time keep your 
home clean and shining 
if you wax your floors, 
furniture and wood- 
work, as well as dozens 
of other articles with 


Do you know 
there are 1OO 
household 


uses for 


JOHNSON’S WAX? 


PASTE OR LIQUID 


Johnson’s genuine Wax. Finger smudges and dirt 
can’t stick to light door frames and window sills 
that are protected with Johnson’s Wax. Rough 
shoes can’t spoil your beautiful waxed floors. 


Your friends will compliment you 
on the beauty and cleanliness of your home if your 
lamp shades, picture frames, children’s toys, and 


radio are wearing a lovely wax polish. Johnson’s 
Wax is very economical to use—it gives lasting 
beauty and protection to the things you prize most. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


* o 
cleans as it polishes 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, LTD., BRANTFORD, CANADA 


AND SAVE YOUR 
FLOORS 
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F CANADIAN WHEAT 
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Rolled Sugar 
COOKIES 


3% cups sifted all- 


34 cup shortening 


purpose flour 1% cups sugar 

1 tspn. Cow Brand 1 egg, well beaten 
Baking Soda 1 tspn. vanilla 

16 tspn. salt 16 cup sour milk 


» Sift flour once, measure, add soda and 
salt. Sift together three times. Work 
shortening with spoon until creamy. Add 
sugar gradually, beat after each addition. 
Add egg. Beat well. Add vanilla and | 4 of 
flour alternately with milk, beat until 
smooth after each addition. Work in re- 
maining flour. Chill dough for 2 hours. 
Roll dough thin on lightly floured board. 
Cut with large floured cooky cutter. 
Place on baking sheet. Sprinkle with 
sugar. Put large seeded raisin on each 
cooky. Bake in hot oven (425° F.) 8-10 
minutes. Makes 3 dozen cookies. 


This is only one of the many 
kitchen tested recipes you will find 
in the new edition of our cooking 
booklet—“Good Things to Eat”. 


COW BRAND 


























BAKING 


puRE BICARBO 


FOR INDIGESTION — Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda is often prescribed for 
safe, effective relief from indiges- 
tion, heartburn, acidity—}4 a tea- 
spoonful in 14 a glass of cool water. 
There is no purer or better 
Bicarbonate of Soda than Cow 
Brand Baking Soda — and the 
handy sealed package costs just a 
few cents, everywhere. 


FREE BOOKLETS — Interesting booklets 
describing the cooking and medicinal 
uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda will be 
mailed to you on request. Just fill in, clip 
and mail this coupon: 

CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED, 
Dept. L-28 

2715 Reading St., Montreal. 





SODA 


NATE OF SODA 


Our Fish Line 


Continued from page 03 


Drain the salmon, remove all skin 
and bones, and separate into flakes. 
Add the remaining ingredients, mix 
well and spread on fingers or diamonds 
of buttered toast. Garnish with sliced 


stuffed olives. 


IN SOUP 
Fish Chowder 
(using haddock, cod or whitefish) 
3 or 4 Slices of salt pork 
34 Cupful of thinly sliced 
onions 
Pounds of raw fish, boned, 
skinned and cut in small 
cubes 
Cupfuls of cubed or sliced 
raw potatoes 
1 Cupful of water 
3 Cupfuls of scalded milk 
1 or 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
parsley 
Salt and pepper to taste 
1 Tablespoonful of flour 
Tomato catsup 


Nm 


bo 


Fry the salt pork until crisp, remove 
from the fat and add the sliced onions 
to the fat. Cook until lightly browned, 
then add the fish, potatoes and water, 
and cook until tender. Combine with 
the scalded milk, add the parsley and 
seasonings, and thicken with the flour 
which has been mixed to a paste with a 
little cold water. Stir and cook until 
the mixture boils, and just before 
serving add a little tomato catsup. 
Eight to ten servings. 


Salmon Bisque 


44 Cupful of butter 
1 Small onion 
4 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Quart of milk 
1 Cupful of salmon, cooked or 
canned 
14 Cupful of cooked or canned 
peas 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Melt the butter, add the finely 
minced onion and cook until very 
lightly browned. Stir in the flour and 
blend thoroughly. Gradually add the 
milk, cooking and stirring until the 
mixture is smooth and thickened. Rub 
the salmon through a coarse sieve and 
add, with the peas, to the hot sauce. 
Heat through and serve at once. 
Whipped cream to which a little finely 
minced, sweet, red pepper has been 
added, may be used as a garnish, if 
desired. Four to six servings. 


AS A MAIN DISH 
Finnan Haddie a la King 


4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of minced 
green pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of chopped 
pimiento 
14 Cupful of sliced mushrooms 
2 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 Cupfuls of milk 
2 Cupfuls of finnan haddie 
3 Hard-cooked eggs 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Melt the butter, add the minced 
green pepper, the pimiento and mush- 
rooms, and cook for five minutes. 
Blend in the flour and gradually add 


the milk, stirring constantly. Cook, 
continuing to stir until the mixture 
thickens. Add the finnan haddie (soak 
sufficient haddie in warm water for 
twenty minutes, then separate into 
flakes) and the minced yolks of the 
hard-cooked eggs. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper, and serve piping hot 
on toast, sprinkling the surface with 
minced hard-cooked egg whites. Five 


to Six servings. 


Scalloped Salmon and Oysters 
14 Cupful of milk 
12 Raw oysters 
4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
6 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 Cupfuls of liquid (oyster 
liquor and milk) 
16 Teaspoonful of salt (more, 
if desired) 
Dash of pepper 
®' 2 Cupfuls of cooked or canned 
4 salmon 
* 1 Cupful of cooked or canned 


green peas ‘ 
14 Cupful of buttered bread 
crumbs 


Scald the half cupful of milk, add 
the raw oysters and allow to stand for 
at least five minutes. Melt the butter, 
add the flour and stir until smooth and 
well blended. Gradually add the 
liquid (the liquid drained from the 
oysters plus milk). Cook, stirring 
constantly until thickened, add salt 
and pepper, the flaked salmon and the 
green peas. Turn this mixture into six 
individual, buttered baking dishes and 
press two oysters into the centre of 
each. Sprinkle the surface with fine, 
buttered bread crumbs and bake in a 
moderate oven—350 deg. Fahr.—until 
the crumbs are nicely browned. 
Garnish with parsley or a ring of green 
pepper. Six servings. 


IN SANDWICH FILLINGS 
Pilchard Sandwiches 
14 Cupful of flaked pilchard 
4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Tablespoonfuls of catsup 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon 
juice 
5 or 6 Minced, stuffed olives 
Thin slices of white or whole 
wheat bread 


Combine the flaked pilchard with 
the creamed butter and beat until 
thoroughly combined. Add the catsup, 
lemon juice and minced stuffed olives, 
mix well and spread between thin 
slices of buttered white or whole wheat 
bread. 


Lobster and Nut Sandwiches 


1 Cupful of shredded Jobster 
(cooked or canned) 
1g Cupful of chopped nuts 
(walnuts or pecans) 
3 Hard-cooked eggs 
Mayonnaise or boiled 
dressing 
Combined the shredded lobster, 
chopped nuts and finely chopped, 
hard-cooked egg. Add mayonnaise or 


boiled dressing until of the desired 
consistency. Season, if necessary, with 
salt and pepper and spread between 
thin slices of white bread. Trim the 
crusts and cut in dainty shapes. # 





| WAS SO 
PROUD OF 
MY CAKE AT 

THE SALE 


YOU CAN MAKE CAKES 
OTHER WOMEN WILL 
ENVY—LEARN HERE 


In so many cases the difference 
between a fair cake anda superlative 
cake is—-Swans Down Cake Flour. 
Because Swans Down és a special cake 
flour (see below) 













YOUR CAKE 
BROUGHT THE 
HIGHEST PRICE AT 
THE SALE =! DIDN'T 
KNOW YOU COULD 
BAKE SO WELL 


CARRIE, I'M USING 
SWANS DOWN 
NOW AND ALL 


MY CAKES ARE 
LIKE THAT 





A very special grade of soft wheat— 
milled and sifted through silk until 
it is 27 timesas fine as ordinary flour 
—that is Swans Down. No corn 
starch. No potato flour. Just a very 
high grade of flour made of Canadian 
soft winter wheat, and made so as to 
insure cake success. Try this recipe. 


Sunny Butter Cake 


2!4 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour; 
214 teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
(if you use another baking powder, 
increase the quantity as recommended by 
the maker); 44 teaspoon salt; 14 cup 
butter; 1 cup sugar; 4 egg yolks beaten 
until thick; 34 cup mi, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, Sift flour, measure, add baking 
pomeer and sale, sift three times. Cream 
nutter, add sugar gradually, and cream 
together well. Add egg yolks and beat 
well; add flour and milk alternately,a little 
at a time, beating after each addition. Add 
vanilla. Bake in greased loaf 


panin moderate oven(375°) Teen] 
1 hour and 20 minutes. —s 
s-118 


SWANS 
DOWN 


CAKE FLOUR 


*Write for free recipe folder to 
General Foods Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 
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Party Girl 


Continued from page 13 


suddenly Joan found the courage to 
say something that had been on her 
mind. But it was hard to make a 
bezinning. 

“Mr. Redding ae she said at last. 

“Make it Dick 
enough.” 

“All right—Dick.” She paused a 
moment. “And that’s just it.” 

*“That’s just what?” 


I’ve been here often 


“You've been here often enough— 
and you’ve only known us a week.” 

“T see,” he said, looking at her 
oddly. “So that’s it.” 

~ Anne,” Joan broke in hurriedly, “is 
She’s 
been used to lots of attention at home. 
She doesn’t know anyone here. She 
may —concentrate on you.” 

He grinned broadly. “Well, I guess 
I can take that, too.” 

“But I’m serious. 


seventeen. And impressionable. 


It won’t be good 
for her work, I mean.” 

He was laughing at her, 
denly, seeing her earnestness, he sob- 
ered. She hurried on. “Listen, Dick. 
She’s only starting. She’s got a marvel- 
lous voice, and she can go to the top— 
if she works.” 

“T get it. What you’re trying to get 
across is, you’re afraid I’Il give the kid 
a whirl.” 


for her 


but sud- 


Joan’s eves met his honestly. 
“That’s it, Dick.” 

“Listen, lady.” His voice was sober 
“T’ve seen a lot of 
Annes since fate, or luck, or whatever 
you want to call it, put me in the show 
business. Not many of them have 
been as lovely as your Anne, but still 
they’ve been lovely. And I’ve yet to 
start any of ’em ona whirl.” 

“T see,” Joan answered slowly. “I 


believe you.” 


with conviction. 


THE PHONE was ringing, and Joan 
jumped up to answer it. When she 
reappeared in the doorway a few 
minutes later, her eyes were shining 
with excitement. “Dick, he’s taking 
her!” she cried breathlessly. 

“Swell!” 

“But do you know what it means?” 
she asked him excitedly. “It means 
she’s headed for the top, Dick!” 

He had risen now, and was standing 
before her. ‘‘That’s great, Joan,” he 
said quietly. “1 wish her all the luck.” 
He was watching her steadily. ““What 
about you?” 

“What about—me? What do you 
mean?” 

“Just that. What about you?” 

“Why, this is what I’ve always 
wanted. This is what I’ve been 
planning for.” 

“Sure. But why not plan your own 
life for a change? How’s that going to 
work out?” 

The words stopped her suddenly. 
Her own life—Oh, but she couldn’t 
bother with that now, 
Anne—‘ It'll be all right. 
out.” 

But after he had gone his words re- 
echoed in her ears, tantalizingly. Her 
What was her own life, 
anyway? Reluctantly, against her 
own will, she admitted the answer to 
herself. Her life meant Barry. 


This news of 


It'll work 


own. life 


A WEEK later she was established in 
the pleasant offices of John W. Thorn- 


ton, Architect. They were in sharp 
contrast to the offices downtown 
small, unpretentious, with a staff of 
several engineers, draughtsmen, and a 
bookkeeper. There was nothing to 
remind her of the office she had left. 
There was no 
rushing, no high-pressuring. Some- 
times she wished they were busier; it 
would leave less time for thinking— 
and remembering. 

Up to a certain point the work 
really interested her; beyond that she 
nursed a synthetic interest, to keep 
out thoughts that pushed and crowded. 

She and Dick Iunched together often 
now that she had come uptown to 
work. His office was in the Forties, just 
off Broadway. He was press represen- 
tative for Ross Conklin, theatrical 
producer, and he could fit his casual 
hours to hers whenever he wanted. 
Often he called for her at the end of the 
day and they went home together, or 
stopped for dinner on the way. 

They were easy and comfortable, 
these times with Dick. He did the 
talking—people he knew on Broadway; 
things that happened; the life he led; 
the play he was going to write when he 
got around to it. Pleasant interludes 
that broke the long evenings and kept 
her from thinking. 

In the office that afternoon she had 
done everything she could think of to 
pass the time. The files were up to the 
minute; there wasn’t a loose end any- 
where. The men were gone, even 
Goddard, the bookkeeper. She waited, 
staring idly out the window, for Mr. 
Thornton, who had said he was coming 
back before he went home. 

The weaving, hurrying life on the 
streets below caught her attention fora 
while, but before she realized it, her 
mind had shuttled back; back to that 
inevitable night, from which every- 
thing dated now, when Barry had 
gone. No word had come since the 
radiogram. 

Suddenly she was conscious that 
watching her, and 
she turned swiftly to meet John 
Thornton’s eyes. 

“You look pensive,” he said quietly. 
“*T didn’t mean to startle you.” 

She flushed. “I didn’t hear you 
come in.” 

“T know . Why did you wait?” 

“You said you'd be back. I thought 
there might be calls.” 

**And were there?” 

“Mrs. Thornton. She says dinner at 
the Martin Craigies at eight.” 

A frown swept his face and was 
gone. He sank tiredly into one of the 
easy chairs. 

“The social life,” he observed mildly, 
‘isn’t all it’s cracked up to be, Miss 
Marshall.” 


She smiled. 


But it was pleasant. 


someone was 


‘ 


““T wouldn’t know, of 
= _ 

You "re lucky. 
find out.” 

“Tt isn’t likely I will,’’ she answered 
shortly. 

He looked at her oddly. “‘ You sound 
a little bitter. You shouldn’t—at your 
age, with spring in the air—” 

She looked back at him, fullofan un- 
reasoning resentment. “‘ Maybe it’s not 
all fun, Mr. Thornton—being my age, 
with spring in the air—” 
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I Fly 


Alone 


Continued from page 16 


been completely isolated from the rest 


of the world, with no one to talk to, no 
sign of life. The blue sea everywhere 
made me long for the sight of other 
human beings, a ship, or anything to 
relieve the monotony of the vast blue 
waste stretched before me. Jungle or 
desert stretches would be a pleasure to 
fly over compared with this. 

The sea was becoming rough, and 
huge waves seemed to rise beneath the 
Gull, as if stretching up in an effort to 
grasp the machine flew 
temptuously out of reach on its lonely 
way. The ship was quite near now. It 


W hich con- 


was a cargo vessel, evidently bound 
for Dakar, and my course lay right 
along the ship from tip to stern. I was 
almost breathless with joy, for the ship 
must have come from Natal, in which 
case I was absolutely on the right 
course. “Unless it is from Pernam- 
buco,” I thought, and a shade of doubt 
entered my mind, for perhaps the drift 
was not as strong as I had estimated 
and eight degrees compensation was 
too much to allow. Glancing at my 
chart I saw that Pernambuco was 160 
miles south. No, it was unthinkable 
that I should be that much off my 
course. The ship was definitely from 
Port Natal, I decided. As my altitude 
was still only 600 feet it was quite easy 
for me to see the name of the vessel, 
which | read with such joy and eager- 
ness that it must be stamped on my 
heart for all time. The name painted 
on the bows read Belgique. 

Figures on deck were waving wildly, 
so taking off my scarf | held it out the 
window and let it trail in the slipstream 
and also dipped the airplane in salute 
over the ship. How I longed to circle, 
for although the crew must have been 
excited to see a small silver monoplane 
winging its way over their ship so far 
from land, their feelings were not to be 
compared with mine, so overjoyed did 
I feel at sighting the vessel. ‘Wish | 
had radio and could ask them what 
port they are from,” I thought long- 
ingly, as another doubt assailed me 
that they might be from Ceara or 
Maranhao, both hundreds of miles 
north of Natal. Thrusting the doubt 
from my mind, I decided not to let 
anything mar my joy at seeing the 
ship and at the realization that I was 
only about 300 miles from land. 

Time seemed to drag terribly now, but 
a few bours later the skv grew overcast 
and Jean flew through one tropical 
deluge after another. 


TWELVE AND a half hours out from 


Africa . Surely I would see land 
soon. Vainly | searched the horizon 


for some sign of the coast. Bending 
down, I switched onto the last petrol 
tank. Petrol for only one hour more, 
and still no sign of land . Even 
though I was flying so low, surely [ 
should be within sight of land now. 
What was that faint yellow line? 
Surely my eyes were deceiving me 
again. No, this time it was real. Land 
land I shouted aloud for 

sheer joy. Nearer and nearer the land 
drew, until tt was possible to distin- 
guish the sand dunes on the lonely 


Brazil. 


within gliding distance of the undu- 


coast of Very soon | was 


lating sandy coast, andat last flew over 


the long line of foamy white Atlantic 
rollers sweeping up onto the beach. 
About half a mile to the north I saw a 
slight promontory . . . a sandy stretch 
covered with cocoanut-palm trees 

“Cape San Roque!” I cried, hardly 
believing my eyes. It seemed too good 
to be true that after for 
thirteen hours over almost 2,000 miles 
of ocean I had made landfall within 
half a mile of the point I had been 
aiming for. But was it Cape San 
Roque? My chart showed a lighthous« 


steering 


there none to be seen here. 
Silhouetted against back- 
ground I saw the wire framework of a 
red-painted structure which evidently 


held the fixed light 


was 
the sandy 


a strange, lonely- 


looking edifice, but nevertheless a 
lighthouse, I decided. Yes, it was 


Cape San Roque--an exact likeness of 
the little photograph in my pocket that 
I had taken from a book. During the 
last months | had looked many 
times at the lonely palm-fringed point 
depicted in the photograph, and at the 
last had thrust it into my 
pocket for a mascot. Now that my 
position on the Brazilian coast was 
quite definitely fixed, | turned south- 
Port Natal. 

Crossing a hilly part of the coast | 
suddenly came upon an inlet and a 
white lighthouse, then saw the build- 
ings of a town. “Port Natal!” 

“Aerodrome, fifteen kilometres 
S.S.W. Natal, near Lake Parnamiram,” 
read my notes, as I steered the machine 


few 


minute 


ward for 


past the outskirts of the town and over 
the jungle, where | quickly picked up 
the large clearing in the dark green 
tropical vegetation. Having circled the 
aerodrome, | shut off the engine and 
glided down to land. Immediately the 


wheels touched the ground I checked 


the stop watch, which registered 
thirteen hours fifteen minutes, my 


time for the flight from Thies Aero- 
drome. It exactly 7.45 p.m., 
G.M.T., on November 13, so my total 
elapsed time from England to Brazil 
had been two days thirteen hours and 
fifteen minutes. A wave of pleasure 
overwhelmed me as I realized I had 
lowered the record from England by a 
margin of almost a day, and had also 
crossed the Atlantic in the fastest timc 
in history. 

After a thrilling welcome from the 
thousands, Jean Batten was able to relax 
from ber Later that 
evening she heard a radio broadcast the 
news of ber flight from London. 


was 


intense strain. 


DRAWING A chair close up to the 
radio, | sat down and listened intently. 
I could still hear the roar of my engine, 
which had made me practically deaf. 
“There it is,” said someone, and 
through the roaring far, far away | 
heard a voice speaking. There was a 
pause, then quite clearly the voice 
came through “Miss Jean 
Batten completed — her 
flight from England to South America 
by landing at the aerodrome at Port 
Natal, Brazil, this afternoon. Her 
total time for the flight from England 
was sixty-one hours fifteen minutes, 
and this lowers by almost a whole day 
the record previously held by Mr. 

James Mollison.” 
# Tv be concluded. 
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Connectic ut. It seemed to Joan a rare 


Opportunity—the chance for a sum- 
mer’s Intensive training with a few 
of his chosen pupils—but there had 
been a great deal of fuss about it. 
Anne had been strangely reluctant. 
She didn’t want to leave New York, 
and when Joan questioned her, she 
sulked. For several days the matter 
hung at a standstill. 

Joan had alre ady assured herself she 
could afiord the extra expense. She had 
gone to the office one morning with 
the intention of asking Mr. Thornton 
if her position was secure, at least 
through the summer. Work had been 
so slack she was dubious about it. But 
lately Mr. Thornton had made her his 
agent at the bank, with access to his 
safe-deposit box. He trusted her in 
everything, personal and_ business 
arrangements alike. 

He was watching her thoughtfully 
that morning. “Tell me,” 
abruptly. “Are you content here, 
Miss Marshall?” 

“Of course, Mr. Thornton. I love 
it. But-—are you content with me?” 

He looked at her gravely. ‘‘Quite 
content. I hope you'll stay.” Then he 
turned quickly and went into his own 


he said 


office. 

Well, that was reassurance enough, 
certainly. At night she told Anne 
about it. Dick was there, and the three 
of them were discussing the question 
of Anne’s going to camp. 

“T'll be lonesome,” Anne complained 
childishly, “stuck up there all by 
myself,” 

“You won’t be by yourself,” Joan 
said impatiently. “‘And besides, it 
would be worth a little lonesomeness 
a chance like this.” 

“What do you care, Joan?” Dick 
broke in. “‘ You’re willing to pay for it. 
If she wants to be a little fool about it, 
fet her.” 

Anne’s blue eyes turned on him 
resentfully. “‘You’d be glad to be rid 
of me,” she said. 

“‘Nobody wants to be rid of you, 
youngster,” he answered. “But you're 
a sap to turn down a chance like this. 
What's the idea, anyway?” 

Anne looked at him without answer- 
ing, and Joan broke in quickly. “Let 
her decide, Dick. I won’t force her.” 


A FEW days later Anne changed her 
mind abruptly, without explanation. 
Joan outfitted her more generously 
than was necessary, because she still 
felt, without understanding it, Anne’s 
reluctance. There was no getting at 
the root of it; Anne wouldn’t talk. But 
Joan knew it was there. 

That Sunday she and Dick saw the 
girl off on the train. “Come and see 
me, you two,” Anne said wistfully. 

“Of course we will. Often. And get 
what you can out of this summer, 
darling. Ill bring the end so much 
closer.” 

But Anne wasn’t listening. The 
gateman called a warning, and she 
threw her arms about her sister. Then, 
drawing bac k, she looked at Dick. 
“Aren’t you going to kiss me, Dick?” 
she asked. 

“Sure, kid. Here’s all the luck.” He 
kissed her hastily, without ardor; and 
as he walked away with Joan, he was 


oddly silent. 
“We'll get something to eat,” he said 
at last, “Sand go home. I’m working.” 
“Working! What a bore for you!” 


He grinned. “This is different. This 


ison my own. I’m getting at that play 
of mine.” 

“After all these years! Ambition 
must be gnawing, Dick.” 

“Ambition is,” he agreed. 

“What is it?” she asked absently. 

“Sparkling comedy—three years 
ago. I haven’t looked at it since.” 

They walked in silence, Joan’s 
thoughts on Anne. Then Dick said 
abruptly, “The thing is, | may not be 
seeing so much of you.” 

“Now that Anne’s gone?” Joan 
asked lightly. 

““Nonsense,” he answered gruffly. “I 
tell you ambition’s calling me.” 


SHE MISSED him more than she had 
expected. And she missed Anne. There 
was little to break the long evenings, 
and the city was suddenly an empty, 
lonely place. It seemed to be waiting, 
as she was, and nothing came of the 
waiting. 

Then, quite suddenly, it was no 
longer empty. 

At the end of that Iong, unbelievably 
hot day, she had come directly home 
from the office, stopping only for a 
sandwich on the way. A quick shower 
revived her, and now she lay stretched 
on the couch in the living room, clad 
in bright-colored lounging pyjamas. 
The day’s heat had been incredible, 
and the evening hardly breathed. 

She lay there, trying not to think. 
But almost before she realized it her 
mind had slipped along the familiar, 
beaten path that led to that night, 
almost three months ago now, when 
she had last seen Barry. Deliberately, 
and a little angrily, she changed the 
direction of her thoughts. She won- 
dered how Anne was getting on. She 
wished Dick would drop in. At the 
sound of the bell, she jumped up 
eagerly. It would be Dick. She hurried 
to the door and threw it open. Then, 
for amoment, she stood quite still. 

“Barry!” she breathed. 

His dark eyes met hers eagerly; alive 
and wanting eyes. A quick smile 
flashed in the lean brownness of his 
face. Barry—-Barry— 

“Lord, but it’s been Iong, Joan!” he 
said. Then he waited expectantly, 
smiling at her. “No kiss for the 
traveller?” 

“Is it} customary?” she asked, 
laughing a little. 

“It is- among the civilized.” 

But the kiss was light and quick. 
“There— does that prove something?” 

He shook his head. “That you’re 
only semi-civilized, my dear.” 

He followed her into the living room, 
and they stood there looking at cach 
other. His eyes seemed to wrap her. 

““Nice,” he said finally. “As lovely as 
ever, Joan.” 

“Did you think I’d age visibly—in 
three months?” But this was too 
personal. ‘“‘How was the trip?” she 
asked quickly. 

““Let’s skip the trip.” 

“Let’s not. Was it good?” 

“Allright.”” But now his eyes would 
no longer be denied. She had to meet 
them, with that old sense of shock 
** Joan, why did you do it?” 

““Do—what, Barry?” 

“Run out on me.” 

“You mean—resign?” Her voice 
grew casual. “Oh, the need of a change, 

I suppose. Mr. Thornton offered me 

“He didn’t take you away. You 
resigned first. You ran out on me, 
Joan, not on the job.” 
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He had never seen her like this—her 
eyes dark with anger, her cheeks 
flushed, every line of her body un- 
consc iously defiant. 

“Are you by any chance unhappy 
about something, Miss Marshall?”’ he 
asked kindly. 

She was suddenly ashamed. “No 
of course not. It was just a mood 

She left hurriedly, ashamed of her 
unaccountable outburst. But unwit- 
tingly that very outburst had struck 
something beneath John Thornton’s 
coolly impersonal armor; had struck 
something vulnerable. Next day he 
would see her differently. It would be 
hard, after that, for him to keep from 
seeing her. 


SHE NOTICED it inevitably as the 
If she looked up sud- 
denly, she found him watching her. Hf, 


days wore on. 


handing him papers, her hand touched 
his, he drew away too quickly from the 
Nothing ever 
deliberate or obvious; It was always 
And they were small 
things, of course. But a nagging worry 


unintentional contact. 
inadvertent. 


began to shape itself in her mind. 

One day two wecks later they were 
busier than usual, getting in bids on a 
new contract. Mr. Thornton appeared 
suddenly in the doorway between his 
office and hers. “Will you stay tonight, 
Miss Marshall?” he asked pleasantly. 
“The bid must be in by morning.” 

“Of course,” she answered, smiling. 

“The last figures will be in this after- 
noon, and we can fintsh by working 
tonight.””.. Then, in a lower voice, 
almost as if to himself, “I’m banking 
on this job.” 

The words made her wonder a little. 
She knew him to be a man of consider- 
able wealth, and she knew the source 
of that wealth. His wife had been a 
Hunt; Barry Hunt’s aunt. It explained 
everything, of course; everything 
except his devotion to this business of 
his which must be, compared to his 
wife’s fortune, a mere drop in the 
bucket. 

Later that day she had some manner 
of answer to her wondering. 
in Mr. Thornton’s office, leaning over 
his desk as he showed her, in detail, 
how he wanted the bid set up. Sud- 
denly, startled, they both looked up 
from their work. 

A tall, regal-looking woman stood 
in the doorway watching them. 
“Could I see you, John?” she asked 
abruptly, without other preface. 

He stood up quickly. “Of course, 
Rita.” Then, turning to Joan, “We'll 
finish later, Miss Marshall.”’ 


She was 


Joan left the room quickly, filled 
with resentment at this woman’s cool 
ignoring of her. So this was Barry’s 
aunt—one of the Hunts! In the outer 
office a young man lounged boredly in 
an easy chair, taking no notice of her 
coming. Joan glanced at him sharply. 
Handsome, of course. Twenty, per- 
haps, tall and blond and arrogant, his 
mouth instinctively sulky. This must 
be Stan, the appealing small boy in 
the picture on Mr. Thornton’s desk. 
Stan, the idolized son, with nothing 
of his father, but everything of his 
mother. 

She turned to her desk angrily, and 
in a moment Mrs. Thornton’s voice 
came, cool and sharp, through the 
open door, “It’s absurd, John. I’ve 
just had your message. Of course you 
can’t do that.” 


“Of course I can, Rita. Why not?” 

“Because it’s important to me. We 
accepted weeks ago. After all, I havea 
position to maintain!” 

A slight pause, then John Thornton’s 
voice came evenly. “Haven't I some- 


ita?” 


thing to maintain too, Ri 


“Oh, heavens! Must we go through 
that again?” 

“Heaven knows I don’t want to!” 
Then his voice took on a reasoning 
note. “But this is important to me. I 
want this contract badly. If the bid 
isn’t in by morning, I won’t have a 
chance at it.” 

There then Mrs. 
Thornton’s voice came impatiently. 
*You’re being absurd, John. If you 
had any regard for me, you wouldn't 
persist with this business at all. There’s 
no need of it.” 

“| disagree with you, my dear.” 

“Then you won’t come?” 

“I’m sorry, Rita.” 

Suddenly Joan let her fingers fly, a 
hammering crescendo, over the type- 
writer keys. She was trying to drown 
out the sound of that voice, cold and 
conscious, turning the knife deftly 


was a_ silence, 


A FEW moments later Mrs. Thornton 
came out, angry and alone. She was 
beautiful. But there was no softening 
suspense about it. It was the hard 
beauty of a woman basking in her sure, 
inherited place in the sun. “Come, 
Stan,” she said abruptly, and together 
they left the office. 

Joan looked up quickly to meet the 
eyes of Mr. Thornton, who was stand- 
ing in the doorway. “Have dinner 
with me,” he said quietly. “‘We’ll get 
a quick bite and come back.” 

““We’re— working, then?” 

He nodded sharply. “Of 
we’re working.” 

They went to the Divan, near by, 
and as they entered the familiar place a 
quick remembering rushed through 
her. The captain, bowing a welcome, 
them to a table; 
with Music 
swung softly in the air. Glass tinkled 
faintly. 
with Barry, hour after perfect hour, 
hung in her mind hauntingly. In just 
the same way the lights had shaded, 
and the music had wafted. Even the 
tune they played—once more she felt 
Barry’s arms about her, holding her 
close; once more she met his eyes in a 
long look— 

They weren’t his eyes. They were 
John Thornton’s, grey and cool, look- 
ing at her oddly. Confusion rose in her. 
Would it always be like this? Would 
she always see Barry’s eyes in Dick 
Redding’s brown ones, in John Thorn- 
ton’s grey ones? 

John Thornton was talking. ‘Did 
you see Stan?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes. He’s fine-looking, Mr. 
Thornton—you must be 
him.” 

“Tam. I have great hopes for him.” 


course 


ushered corner 


hovered suggestions. 


‘The times she had sat here 


proud of 


There were two younger children, 
girls, but it was mostly of Stan that he 
talked. “‘I talk too much,” he broke 
off at last. “I’m too wrapped up in 
them.” 

Joan shook her head. “It’s fine. It’s 
the way it should be.” 

“Well, they’re satisfying,” he said 
slowly. “They take up life—fill the 
empty places. Family—and work.” A 
sigh escaped him. “‘I suppose it’s all a 
man needs, really.” 

Suddenly it was late, and they 







hurried back to the office. At midnight 
they were through, and they went 
down together in the elevator. “TI 
put you in a cab,” he said suddenly. 
“No—I'Il take you home. It’s late.” 

She protested, but once in the street 
he hailed a taxi, and got in beside her. 
She was suddenly embarrassed. The 
relationship between them was chang- 
ing so fast, so unavoidably. 

At her apartment he helped her out. 
“TIL see vou up,” he said briefly. 

She knew protesting only made it 
important. They went up in the 
elevator, and he waited while she got 
out her key. At the scratch of it in the 
lock the door was flung suddenly open. 

“Joan!” Anne cried, then stopped 
as she saw the tall, quict-looking man 
beside her sister. 

“Hello, darling. 
She turned quickly 
Mr. Thornton 

““You’ve kept her a secret, 
smilingly. 

Dick Redding’s long length appeared 
suddenly from the living room. ‘And 
Mr. Redding, Mr. Thornton. A friend 
of ours.” 

The two men shook hands, and Joan 
said, “Will you come in? I'll make 
coffee.” 

But he seemed suddenly remote and 
tired. The spring had gone out of him, 
and he looked old beside Dick Red- 
ding. “Thank you,” he said. “I'll be 


getting home. It’s late.” 
: ~ 


THE DOOR had hardly closed before 
Anne threw her arms about her sister. 
**He’s keen, Joan! Like Lewis Stone or 
someone. Don’t you love him?” 
Catching Dick’s eye, Joan flushed 
“Of 


him,” she answered, laughing. 


I know I'm late.” 
“This is Anne, 
ea 


my young sister. 
as he said 


love 
“He's 


my bread and butter. Yours too. How 


uncomfortably. course | 


about coffee?” 

Anne disappeared into the kitchen- 
ette, and Joan took eff her blue Breton 
sailor, and the gleaming 
brownness of her hair. She turned to 
Dick, easy 
watching her with amused eves. 
went over and stood before him. 

“What are you 
idiot?” she asked. 

“Am I grinning? 
knots.” 

“Silly.” 

“Sure.” He nodded mildly, then his 
narrowed. “He's a 


sn oothed 


chair, 
She 


sprawled in an 


grinning about, 


Inside I’m tied in 


eyes nice guy, 
though.” 

“He is,” she answered quickly. “Too 
nice for his own good.” 

He watched her a moment, then 
suddenly he reached forward and took 
her hands in his. Slowly he drew her 
toward him. His eyes had stopped 
laughing, and watched her soberly; the 
flushed cheeks, the parted lips, the 
small pulse beating at the base of her 
throat. 

“Could you go for him, Joan?” 

She drew back abruptly, pulling her 
hands away. “What do you mean?” 

“T mean—he’s all set, you know.” 

Her eyes blazed suddenly, because 
this was a little too close. ‘Hle’s not!’ 
she cried angrily. “‘Don’t say that.” 

Dick watched her steadily, and with 
an effort she got control of herself. 


“You're being absurd, Dick.” 


He shrugged. ‘Am 1?” 
In the doorway Anne appeared with 
the coffee. 


IT WAS early June when Anne went 


to Mr. Sargent’s summer camp in 
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NEX E DAY, as the afternoon drew 
slowly past, she stood in Mr. Thorn- 
tons office w itching the sunset. He 


had PONE ¢ irly. All 


' 
She wa 


the men had lef 

and she watched the 
lights in other office buildings 
like pin-points 


S alone, 
prick out 
through the dusk. 
The door opened behind her, and she 


turned mechanically to switch the 
light. 
“Don’t bother,” Mr. Thornton’s 


voice came quietly. “I’m not work- 
ing. 

room and_ stood 
and together they looked 
““No use 
going home,” he said tiredly. ‘The 
family’s off to the country.” 


a Mine, too,” 


she was uncomfortable, 


He crossed the 
be side her, 
out over the twinkling city. 


Joan murmured. But 
conscious of 
the half-darkness that wrapped them, 
bringing them too close, making an 


intimac Ve 

The moments lengthened to minutes, 
and suddenly John Thornton reached 
The light blazed 
on his face, white and drawn, not quiet 


for the switch himself, 


anv more. 
“You ran away, didn’t you?” he 
asked harshly 
“Ran away?” 
was looking at him in amazement. 
“Yes. You were afraid.” 
“1 don’t 
“T mean Barry. 
first day.” 
Color flamed in her 


Joan repeated. She 


understand you.” 
I guessed it the 


face, and her 





useful bag for 


or for shop- 


C607—A very striking and 


knitt ng or other handwork, 


ping; a bag that will wear endlessly. Of 
knitted string in Roman  stripes—red, 
green, orange and purple—with strong 





painted wood rollers for tops. Size, fin- 
i J, about Il x 14 inches. Complete 


materials, including lining and instruc- 





C6l1—Towels and Pillowcases to match. 


All in cross-stitch, they are very simple to 


work and quickly done. Towels are 
stamped on finest white linen h ickaback, 
18 x 33 inches. Price per pair, $l. 10. 
Pillowcases are stampe don circular, lin 
finished Enalish coTton, 36 x 40 rae 
ttons for working either 


Please state color desired. 


pair, 15 cents. 















But she said nothing. 


don’t you?” he 


mind fumbled. 

“You love him, 
insisted. 

“Please, Mr. Thornton!” 

His face looked drawn and tortured, 
but he had to go on. “I’ve got to talk 
to vou, Joan. You must let me.” 

She nodded helplessly, and he 


hurried on. ‘“‘You were thinking of 


him now, when I came in.” 

“No. It’s finished.” 

“He didn’t love you?” 

“In his way—yes.”” Why, why was 
he talking like this to her? 

‘In his way!” Anger rang in the 
man’s voice. “‘That’s Barry exactly. 
He's a Hunt—and the Hunts expect 
to do everything in their own way!” 


It’s all over. 


But the next moment he was calm 


again. “So you broke clean. At first I 
thought you were right. Now—” 


“Of course I was right!” 

“What makes you so sure? You 
might have had something.” 

“Not what I wanted.” 

She shook her head, and they were 
silent for a moment. Then he spoke 
quietly. “There’s nothing else for it, 
then.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t face it. Break clean. Of 
course you’re right.” 

His eyes were on her steadily, and 
now an awareness leaped in her as she 
met his look. 

“I’m not facing it either, Joan,” he 
said quietly. “I’ve been fighting it a 


long time. And now I’m through. I’m 
in love with you. I can’t think of 
anything else. You can’t stay here.’ 


THAT HAD been Friday. Sunday 
morning she sat alone in her apart- 
ment, filled with a cold, resentful 
bitterness. She had done the best she 
could—and nothing worked out. She 
had given up one job for the sake of 
principle. And now another, for the 
sake of that same principle, had been 
snatched from her. 

Friday night Barry had called her, 
as he had promised. “‘What’s the 
verdict?” he had asked abruptly. 
“Any change?’ 

She had hesitated only a moment. 
“Yes.” 

She could hear the eagerness in his 
voice. “You'll come?” 

*T’Il come.” 

“That’s swell, Joan. I hoped you’d 
see the light.” 

No use getting angry. “I don’t 
know whether I’ve seen the light or 
not. But I'll be there Monday.” 

Well, there was nothing else she 
could have done. She had taken on 
Anne and her demands. She wasn’t so 
naive as to expect to find, on no notice 
at all, an adequate job in the middle 
of a New York summer. 

But in spite of her realization of 
that, she looked forward to tomorrow 
with increasing resentment. Of course 

# Continued on next page 





NEW HANDICRAFTS 


by 
MARIE LE CERF 


C606—Vandyke Collar and Cuff Set. De- 
lightfully different. In large cross-stitch 
stamped on white or cream Irish linen 
price per set, 50 cents: cotton for working 


5 cents. Please state color desired. 





Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto, enclosing 
postal note lf sending 
cheque kindly add fifteen cents for bank 
exchange. Prices include postage. 


or money order. 


C609 — Lilac Cushion. Stamped on 
natural-brown, mercerized crépe linen, 18 
x 20 inches, front and back, 80 cents. 
Stamped on midnight blue, olive green, 
old gold or black taffeta silk, $1.25. Cot 
tons for working in mauve, purple and 
green, 20 cents, and a form can be sup- 


plied at 60 cents. 








C604 — Winged Calotte. A really stun- 
ning little hat, yet almost as simple to 
make as a beret. Calottes come stamped 
on navy blue, black, brown, red, green or 
white felt, and wings may be in same 
color or in orange, gold or pale green; 
in fact, any combination of these colors 
may be chosen. (Please be sure to state 
choice of colors.) The little “Mercury’ 
wings are worked in wool to match wings 
of hat. Complete materials including 
headband, 75 cents. 





Co10—" Victorian Sweethearts." Cross- 
titch silhouettes stamped on fine white 
inen to be worked in iblack, size 7 x 9 
nches. Price per pair, including cotton 
for working, 35 cents. 
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els ha ett: 
574 from "Wool 
Knitteds"’ 


Instruction Leaflets for all de 
pictured in ‘Wool Knitteds’’. are 
Cha Til-i-)( Me Lea) aha ee od 


Counter, price 5 cents each 


LAVENDA 25° per 03 
FLICK - FLECK Pear 
POPLAR 20° per 03 


ay Pee fez are by 
mG ipa 4:3; 7 Bradford! 





HENDERSON & SMYTH, LTD., 


Dept., B-2 
Confederation Building, MONTREAL 


Please send me FREE my personal copy of **Wool 
Knitteds” together with samples of Listers Wools. 


NAME......... 





ADDRESS 








READY FOR GUESTS WHEN CRUSHED 
COOKIES SPRAY FROM JUNIOR'S 
POCKET TO JUST-CLEANED RUG 


THANKFUL THAT BISSELL SLIDES UNDER 
LOW FURNITURE—STAY-ON BUMPERS 
PREVENT MARRING 


TELLS THEM “i USE MY BISSELL FOR, 
QUICK CLEAN-UPS AND SAVE MY 
VACUUM FOR PERIODIC CLEANING 


BISSELL 


The really better sweeper 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


REALIZES THIS IS JUST THE KIND OF 
SITUATION HER FAITHFUL BISSELL 
CAN HANDLE BEST 


ELATED THAT HI-LO BRUSH CONTROL 
ADJUSTS ITSELF TO HIGH OR LOW 
NAP RUG—GUESTS ARRIVE 


AUGS THE FLOOR 

Neat housewives want their rugs as 
clean under the furniture asin the mid- 
dle of the room. This offers no problem 
to the low-bodied Bissell — it easily 
cleans hard-to-get-at places. Bissell’s 
exclusive Hi-Lo Brush Control makes 
a clean sweep easy on any rug. 


Colourful new models from 
$4.75 to $7.45 at your dealer’s 





THE CHATELAINE SEAL OF APPROVAL 


HATELAINE INSTITUTE 

SEAL on a product is a 
real ‘safeguard to the buyer. 
Chatelaine Institute Approv- 
ed Products have passed 
thorough housekeeping tests. 
In addition, every approved 





Tested and Approved 
ais en Onatlens 7 


Chatelaine Institute 


man Tames BY 


Wnatelaine Magazine 


food product has satisfied 
our chemists in regard to 
purity and quality. Simi- 
larly, every approved appli- 
ance has satisfied our engi- 
neers on the soundness of 
its construction. 


Large Bottle Old English 


SCRATCH REMOVER 


FREE 


4 


Now ugly nicks and scratches in furniture and wood- 
work are easy to hide! Accept this large bottle of 
Old English Scratch Remover with the pint can of 
No Rubbing Liquid Wax and try it for yourself. 
You'll be amazed at the way it works almost like 
magic. And it’s a polish, too! Old English No Rub- 
bing Wax is also easy to use—you just spread it on 
floor or linoleum and it DRIES by itself to a beau- 
tiful lustre. Don’t delay —get your set at once! 
















“All right.”” She was getting a littl 


“Let’s put it that way— its 





angry. 
more flattering to you. The feartul 






maiden fled.” 
He smiled. “ From the big bad wolf? 
But she wasn’t smiling. “From an 







impossible situation.” 
He came close to her, taking her 


hands possessively. “Why must it be 






impossible?” 
“Don’t, Barry. You know that’s 
why I left. You spoiled things. They 







can’t be the same again.’ 
“Of course they can’t. We don’t 
want them to be. Must we argue it?” 
Anger was making her tremble. He 






was so sure—so confident. Suddenly 
she resented him bitterly. “We won't, 
Barry. An argument takes two, you 
know.” 

“Meaning what?” 

““Meaning simply—the traveller is 
welcomed home, for old times sake, 








and sent on his merry carefree wav. 
And that’s that.” 






in his eyes. He wasn’t laughing any 
more. “You're that angry, Joan?” 
She turned away coolly. “I’m not 






angry at all.” 

But he caught her shoulders and 
turned her back roughly. “You can’t 
cut me out of your life like that. You 
can’t do it any more than I can cut you 
out of mine.” 

“But I can,” she answered easily. 
“*T’m doing it.” 

““You’re in love with me. I know 
that.” 

She shook herself free, and looked at 
him coolly. “You're very wise, aren’t 
you, Barry? Very wise and very clever. 
So sure I can’t hold out against you. 
So terribly sure of winning 

“Melodrama,” he said quietly. 
“Pure—”’ 

“*Melodrama?” she repeated. ‘ Not 
quite. I could be melodramatic. | 
could be righteous and indignant. | 
could tell you—” 

“You couldn’t tell me a thing,” he 
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come out of this one alive. 
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Admiration struggled with unbelief 


At 50, it has developed not twice but four times the energy 
— enough to roll over four times. 


And at 75, it has developed not three times but nine times 
the energy — enough to roll over nine times. Of course, it 
probably would hit a tree or a culvert long before it did its 
ninth somersault and then the unused portion of energy would 
be spent in ripping the culvert, the car and occupant to pieces. 
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roke in quietly, “that | don't know 


iready. 


She shrugged. “Maybe not. Well— 
that’s all, isn’t 1t?” 

“We haven't started yet.” 

“Yes we have, Barry. We've fin- 
ished. Listen to me. You have one 
point of view on this thing—and | 
leave vou alone about it. I have 
another—why can’t you leave me 


l ” 
ak ne? 


LiE WAS staring at her as though he 
were realizing something for the first 
time. Very quietly, then, he took het 
hands again. “I’m sorry, Joan. I 
never thought of it quite that way 
before.” 

She tried to draw her hands away, 
but he held them. “Listen, Joan. I 
won’t mention it again. I won’t even 
think of it. But do one thing for me. 
Come back to the oflice. Come hack, 
and it'll be the way it used to be 
before that night.” 

Oh, if she only could! But—‘‘I have 
a job, Barrv. A job l like.”’ 

“TI know. But I'll speak to Thorn- 
ton. He'll let you go.” 

She was shaking her head, feeling 
herself stronger with each denial. ** No, 
Barry.” 

mi need someone, I need you, 
Joan. Come Monday.” 

“I’m sorry.” It was getting easier 
all the time. 

**Monday?” he repeated. 

“Not Monday or ever, Barry.” 

He looked at her angrily. “Afraid,” 
he said quietly. 

She shrugged. “Maybe. But I’m 
not coming.” 

Abruptly he started toward the 
door. They hadn't even sat down. 
Then, picking up his hat, he turned 
back. “Maybe you'll change your 
mind,” he said. “Saturday I'll be 
interviewing applicants. I'll call you 
Friday night—in case.” 

‘*There’s no need, Barry. I won't 
change mv mind.” @ Cont’don next page 





Chen youre ROLLING ALONE- 


; 


At 25 miles an hour, a moving car has developed enough 
| | ' "48 ‘ ° 
energy to roll over once. Your body could probably ‘take’ this. 
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7 | A Background for 
Modern Living 


One of the greatest modern actors 
has many simple and practical 
ideas for furnishing his home 


by JOAN WOOLLCOMBE 


-_ 
| 
HE London home of the Charles Laughtons is a very success- 
t ful example of what intelligent furnishing—by and for intelli- 


gent people—can do. 

Charles Laughton, acknowledged to be one of the greatest actors 
of modern screen and stage, and his wife, the brilliant Elsa Lan- 
chester, followed no formula when they set themselves the task of 
making a home in an old-fashioned house with a small garden. In 
fact it was in 1934, when Charles Laughton decided to continue 
working at the “Old Vic” theatre, rather than accept the many 
Hollywood offers, when the couple first began to plan this home. 

The structural alterations were mainly concerned with opening 
up the back walls with a series of enormous windows to frame the 
pleasant little garden behind. Details of structure throughout the 
rooms were simplified. Built-in cupboards lined many of the walls 
and the efficient small kitchen, bathrooms and maids’ rooms were 
installed, 

Visitors are shown up the stone stairway to the first two rooms 
that stretch across the entire depth of the house. Streamlined 
wherever possible, the stairs and the small first hallway are 
indirectly lighted. The first + Continued on page 78 










The work room and occasional spare room, used for writing and The dining room has a plain deal table which was intended 
reading by the theatrical couple and their secretary. Note the merely for trying the size, but the Laughtons liked it so much 
wash-basin in a cupboard, they kept it, 
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“How are you 


getting on with the 
housework, Louis?” 





















Read a wife’s own story of her 
husband’s big cleaning discovery 
Husbands are supposed to be helpless when 
it comes to housekeeping. But here's one 
who “surprised” his wife. She'd been in the 
hospital. When she came home, she found 
her sink and bathtub inmaculately clean 
and unusually shiny. But let her tell it... 

“I was certainly amazed,” writes Mrs. 
Louis Flatto.* “at the whiteness of my bath- 
tub and sink. T asked my husband what he 
had used and when he told me “Bon Ami.’ 
I made up my mind that the only cleansing 
powder that would ever have a place inomy 
home would be Bon Ami... | recommend 
it as a quick cleaner.leaving no grit. but only 
a smooth, clean surface.” 


*(Her original letter is in our files.) 


WORKS THREE WAYS AT ONE TIME! 


Why not use a cleanser that removes both dirt 


and grease quickly, easily ... 
cleans . . 
and white? Bon Ami does all three! 


Bon Ami 


MADE 


that polishes as it 


. that leaves your hands smooth 


IN CANADA 





Barry would think he had won. And 
possibly, now, he would win, sooner of 
later; because in spite of everything, 
she knew she was still completely in 


love with him. 


STEPPING FROM the elevator into 
the hall downstairs, she saw a man 
come toward her. John Thornton 
lifted his hat. ‘“‘I know,” he. said 
quickly, “but I had to see you. You’re 
going somewhere?” 


“Only for a walk 


” 


for a little air. We 
can go back. 

“No. Pll walk with you. We can 
talk as well outside.” 

What could he say to her? What was 
there left to sav? He walked beside 
her, silent for the most part, till they 
reached the Square. Then, seated 
beside her on one of the benches, he 
began. 

You're wonde I ing W hy I’ve coms = 
he said quiet ly. 

“Yes. I thought it was settled,” she 
answe red ce volly . 

“T thought so too. I was quite 
pleased with the dispatch with which 
I settled it.” 

She glanced at him, wondering at 
the irony that ran at the back of his 
voice, for all his grave manner. 

“Quite admirable dispatch, really,” 
he went on musingly. “I saw a threat 
to my integrity. I put it down at 
once.” 

Around them the peace of Sunday 
morning hung over Washington Square 
as unmistakably as over any village in 
the Jand. Now and then the cries of 
children broke it, the soft chirping of 
birds, the faint shufle of trathe. But 
for the most part the silence, like the 
sunlight, lay unbroken on the quiet 
grass. 

“You know,” John Thornton said 
at last, out of a reverie, “I was pretty 
well set-up when I left you the other 
night. I had that rare satisfaction of 
knowing I was making a gesture—” 

He paused, then hurried on before 
she could speak. “Until I got home, 
and sat up all night thinking about it. 
Until I realized how perfectly I was 
protecting myself; and letting you pay 
the cost of that protection.” 

She looked at him, liking him very 
much. “At least you were honest 
about it,” she said. 

“Honest—yes. I suppose I did the 
only thing I could do, under the cir- 
cumstances. But darnit . . . I 
stopped too soon.” He looked away, 
his eyes following absently the move- 
ments of a group of playing children. 
He seemed to find it suddenly hard to 
goon. His voice dragged a little. “The 
night I left you, when I told you you 
couldn’t stay, I sat up and thought this 
thing out. I wasn’t particularly proud 
of my part in it, you understand. But | 
threshed it out, and I came to a deci- 
sion,” 

The words came faster now, clipped 
and hurried. “‘I decided I had it licked. 
I wouldn’t think of you again, because 
I wouldn’t let myself. I went farther 
than that. I knew, even if I thought of 
you, it wouldn’t matter. Even if I saw 
you, it wouldn’t do anything to me.” 

“You’re not—asking me to come 
back?” she asked hesitantly. 

But he seemed not to hear her. “I 
could see you again, and it wouldn’t 
matter,” he repeated. “I was convinced 
of it. Well”— he turned suddenly and 
looked at her—‘I’m seeing you now, 

# Continued on page 79 
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SOLD BY ELECTRIC, HARDWARE 
AND DEPARTMENT STORES 
THROUGHOUT CANADA © 
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GUARANTEED QUALITY 


Force 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 










Oriental C 


GOuURAUDO 


The cream to use before 
the evening dance. No 
rubbing off--no touching 
up. A trial will convince. 


Flesh. Rachel, Sun Tan 


<-> ~~ White 
; ie . 7 a» - 


Write for 
New Catalogue of 
REAL LACE 


and 


IMPORTED 
LINENS 


615-C Granville St, 
Vancouver, Canada 


Now You Can Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With Real Com fort 


FASTEETH, a new, pleasant alkaline powder, 
keeps teeth firmly set all day. Deodorizes. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling To eat 
and laugh in comfort just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. Get it today at 
any drug store. Accept no substitute. 





BRIGHTEN UP 
YOUR PARTIES 


With the Help of These Three 


CHATELAINE 
SERVICE BULLETINS 


Fortunes in Teacups—An entertain- 
ina st dy of the art f tag-le 1f readina. 
letin No, 200—price |5c. 
elling Fortunes by Cards—How to 
oy this popular hobby in Bulletin No. 


0 


NO 


0!—price 10c. 

The Art of Palmistry—An explana- 
tion of this fascinating pastime in 
Bulletin No. 202—price 15c. 


Order by number from 


CHATELAINE 
SERVICE BULLETINS 


48! University Avenue, Toronto 


Those wonderful sandwiches you make In a 
moment with delicious Paris Paté. Nothing 
nicer forluncheons, picnics, between-meals 
uny time, 


GET ITAT 
YOUR GROCERS 
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Here are complete color schemes to help 


yOu.. nen ideas in conser} ing space ee 
< 


7° - aa? _ * . ~ . . 
aecorators’ secrets in dttaining a1riness 
< 


with proper wallpapers .. and many new 


notes to make apartment life attractive 


” curved window, which provides wonderful panoramic views, and the 
streamlined mantelpiece and bookshelves are features of this apartment 


| 
, 





hm. 


and have small cupboards under davarf 
One of the most 
interesting pieces of equipment for 


telephone stands. 


living comfort in these residences is the 
It has an inclined top 
with various divisions for refreshments, 


*“snack wagon.” 


made of steel with chromium finish and 
mounted on rubber wheels. Some 
nervous bachelor girls have code locks 
on the entrance doors of their apart- 
ments, which are operated in the same 
by code. | 
would not recommend it for general 


way as locks on safes 


use, especially by the forgetful and 
absentminded, 

My quest for data on what ts being 
done by some of our readers in their 
apartments proved to be one of the 
most interesting assignments that it 
has been my lot to tackle. The astound- 
ing interest In the modern trend of 
home decoration by women of today ts 
an eyeopencr, In one duplex, where 
some of the furniture had been family 
heirlooms——mission, leather, and so 
on—the problem had been to do 
something which would conform. to 
prevailing ideas of today. The result 
was positively charming. A_ living 
room with walls of eream and a brown 
rug was the jumping off point of the 
scheme. This is what milady did. 
Printed linen curtains for the windows, 
of cream ground and a pattern in green 
with a fleck of orange. Slip cover for 
sofa in brown with an orange welting 
and a few odd cushions of orange in 


And here is the same 
bachelor’s apartment — 
plus kitchenette. This room 
hos everything required 
for bachelor living... 
electric stove, refriger- 
ator, sink, china, glass and 
utensil cabinets. 
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Two easy chairs 


the figured linen. 
were slip-covered with plain orange 
covers, and a third of the figured linen 
in shades of cream with green braid 
trim. 


NO MODERN apartment hall has 
much room for furniture, therefore, 
the walls and decoration must bear the 
brunt of decorative responsibility. A 
dark unusual color is very effective if 
highlighted correctly. So are many of 
the surrealistic wallpapers, and cour- 
ageous bright color is not out of place. 
The floors are often plain linoleum 
with a circular inlay motif, or in some 
cases twist broadloom carpet of blue or 
apple green color. One or two old 
marine prints or framed autographs on 
hall walls give zip to the decoration 
scheme. Extravagance and showiness 
are not the vogue. 

apartment, a 
scheme is to make the living room 
predominantly grey with upholstery 
of emerald green and bleached oak 


In a sunny good 


wood pieces. Dining room with circular 
table and crystal drawer pulls of blond 
against chartreuse texture 
broadloom with one mirrored wall. 
Bedroom furnished with white maple 
pieces of twin beds, headboard and 
night table unit against a solid white 
and brown wallpaper of crinkly tex- 
ture, with carpeting of gold pebbly 


wood, 


weave and upholstery of citron-pat- 


terned fabric. If there ts no dining 









This trade-mark 
stamped on the 
bottom is a guaran- 
tee that the utensil 
is made of beauti- 
fully finished 
extra hard, thick 
sheet Aluminum, 


iene: 


BECAUSE IT GIVES MY FLOORS 
A SATIN -LUSTRE FINISH THAT 
LASTS FOR DAYS ano DAYS/ 
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HYGIENIC AND SAFE 





HE utensil used for preparing baby's food is just as import- 
ant as the choice of diet. 





"Wear-Ever” Aluminum Cooking Utensils are safe. They pre- 
serve the minerals and vitamins babies need and retain deli- 
cious, natural food flavors. 

They save fuel, too, and do better cooking because Algiminum 
conducts heat twice as fast as other commonly used materials. 
Do as leading Canadian Hospitals do—always use "Wear-Ever" 
Cooking Utensils for safety and cleanliness. 


“Wear-Ever’ Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
equipped with attractive black fittings, 
harmonize with any kitchen color scheme. 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


POLIFLOR 








POLIFLOR gives your 
floors a deep, gleaming 






beauty that lasts — not just 







a surface glitter that shows 








every footmark! 












This quality wax at popu- 





lar prices — a Nugget 






product — is best for your 





floors and linoleums. 
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METAL WORK 
SAVES YOU 
MONEY! 














UTTERS AND LEADERS of rustless 

Anaconda Copper defy Time and 
Weather. They free you from periodic 
rust repair costs and replacements .. . 
never require painting . .. give many 
more years of reliable service. In addi- 
tion, copper gutters and copper leaders 
are better-looking, and improve the ap- 
pearance of your home. 

Anaconda Copper Flashings are ideal 
for weather-proofing the roof wherever 
it comes in contact with chimneys, 
dormer windows and other projections. 
In such places it is important that the 
metal used be copper. Flashings of rust- 
able metal soon deteriorate, admitting 
water to rot woodwork and damage the 
interior. 

















































ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 
(Made-in-Canada Products) 
Main Office and Mill: New Toronto, Ont. 
Montreal Office: Dominion Square Building 
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“Portrait of a Rust 
Proof Home,’’ contains 
12 helpful suggestions 
for building and_ re- 
modelling. Send for it | 
today by mailing the 
coupon. 





Our FREE booklet, | 











lease send me your FREE booklet, 


ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LIMITED, 
“Pértrait of a Rust-Proof Home.” | 


| 
| 
| 
| De. 11Q, New Toronto, Ontario. 
| 
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'. Amaconda 


(Below) The modern conception of an 
apartment balcony. (At right) An inter- 
esting dinette and living room combined, 
with drop leaf table and period chairs. 
All photographs were taken by Miine 
Studios. The rooms and balcony shown 
on these two pages are by Forsey Page 


and Steele, Architects, Toronto. 
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APARTMENTS ‘TODAY bear no 
more resemblance to their predeces- 
sors, than chalk does to cheese. When 
one considers the vast improvements 
made in apartment furnishings, and 
the wider understanding of basic rules 
of decoration, it is small wonder that a 
constantly increasing number of people 
are attracted to these so-called cliff 
dwellings. 

Many readers are of the opinion that 
to “do” a modern apartment well, a 
great outlay of money is involved. But 
this is not the case. The essentials for 
any successful decoration scheme are 
taste and a sense of color. I will give 
you an idea of what I mean. Consider 
a bedroom with white unbleached 
wood furniture, brown cork lino on 
floor, a fleck of brilliant electric blue 
and the softening glow of yellow 
homespun crash at the windows. The 
adjoining bathroom walls finished in 
vitreous glass Dutch blue and white, 
and plumbing fixtures of maroon 
porcelain. The dining room in a Wedg- 
wood motif of blue with white, the 
walls papered in plain Wedgwood blue, 
inside of cupboards painted to match. 
Trims of doors, windows and ceiling, 
chalk white. The dining table finished 
blue eggshell flat enamel. Doors 
opening onto the garden, at grade or 
roof, hung with madras draw curtains 
and draped with Wedgwood blue 
damask, held back with white cord 
and tassels. The kitchen floor covered 
with grey-colored linoleum; stove 
white with colored trim, sinks and 
cabinet units of gleaming metal and 
bright color and wall niches at sides of 
windows and elsewhere. There’s a 
plan which can be followed, in general, 
by any budgeted purse. 

There are many kinds of fears, but 
the “bathroom fear,” occasioned by 
one’s silhouette being reflected on the 
window, has no place in the minds of 
those who live in modern apartments. 
These windows of translucent glass 
blocks permit a beautiful soft light to 
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Incidentally, glass blocks for 
partitions between apartments and 
corridors are used, lightening up the 
corridor and, at the same time, giving 
the effect of greater expanse to the 
apartment. Interior partitions between 
kitchenettes, dinettes, and living rooms 
in the smaller apartments .are also 
built of glass blocks. As in every other 
walk of life where two or three are 
gathered together, particular care must 
be exercised in protecting the comfort 
and interests of all concerned. This 
particularly applies to heating, light- 
ing, ventilation, sound deadening, air- 
conditioning and plumbing, in apart- 
ments, 


enter. 


THE RADIATORS and exposed pip- 
ing as we knew them a few years ago, 
have been supplanted by convector- 
concealed heating units. Dirty walls 
above radiators, with strong Janguage 
because a_ radiator 
arranging the armchair where we 
wanted it, cold feet and warm heads 

have all gone into the discard. The 
circulation of heat is provided by 
copper fin convectors flush with the 
wall, and these have lessened house- 
work tremendously, as well as im- 
proved the appearance of the rooms. 
“Are the rooms air conditioned?” is 
almost the first question asked by 
prospective tenants today. In many 
cases they are. If not, the owner’s 
next venture in building for modernes 


prevented us 
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will probably meet this ever-increasing 
demand. 

The same goes for sound deadening, 
as, since the advent of radio this has 
Due to costly 
experience, hot and cold water piping 


become a necessity. 


for kitchens, baths and showers is 
Why? 
owners know what immense liability 
is involved if these pipes fail through 
corrosion. Recently, a squirrel gained 


made of copper. Because 


entrance to a house, chawed a hole in 
the water pipe and caused a great deal 
of damage both to plaster and furnish- 
ings in the liv ing room. This could not 
have happened if the piping had been 
made of copper. 

AS WITH heating and plumbing, so 
with lighting. Fixtures suspended from 
the ceilings of living roo ns are notice- 
able by their absence, and are super- 
seded by diffused spot lighting for 
reading, writing and ecards. Kitchens 
and kitchenettes have diffused lighting 
over sinks, counters and work tables. 
efrigerators are automatically lighted 
inside when the door is opened. Bath- 
rooms have diffused lighting over 


baths, lavatory basins and waterproof 


I Ceiling 
lighting in bedrooms is out, spot or 


lights over shower baths. 


diffused lighting for dressing table 
ensembles, beds, chairs and writing 
desk, taking its place. 

Telephone tables in apartment halls 
resemble footrests used in shoe stores; 


HEY PRESTO! 


Here we have a simply 
furnished but attractive 
bachelor's apartment. In 
the photograph on the 
opposite page the cur- 
tains are drawn aside. 
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1 USED TO 
HATE THIS 
JOB TILL 1 


FOUND 
SANI-FLUSH 





It’s no fun to serub and scour a 
toilet. But it must be kept clean. 
A dirty toilet is unsightly and in- 
sanitary, and it is unnecessary too, 

Sani-Flush is made scientifically 
toclean toilets, Just sprinkle a little 
in the bowl. (Follow directions on 
thecan.) Flush the toilet, See stains 
and streaks vanish, The hidden trap 
is cleaned. The bowl sparkles like 
new. Sani-Flush cannot injure 
plumbing connections: It is also 
effective for cleaning automobile 
radiators (directions on can), Sold 
by grocery, drug, hardware, and 
syndicate stores — 30 and 15 cent 
sizes. Made in Canada. 
Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, td., 
Toronto, Ontarto. 







CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


And You’ll Jump Out of Bed in the 
Morning Rarin’ to Go 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your 
stomach. You get constipated. Harmful poisons 
go into the body, and you feel sour, sunk and 
the world looks punk 

A mere bowel movement doesn’t always get 
at the cause. You need something that works on 
the liver as well. It takes those good, old Carter's 
Little Liver Pills to get these two pounds of bile 
flowing freely and make you feel “up and up”. 
Harmless and gentle, they make the bile flow 
freely, They do the work of calomel but have 
no calomel or mercury in them. Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name! Stubbornly refuse 
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anything else. 25c. 





NEW HEAVY BODY 
3-IN-ONE OIL IS 
MADE FOR WASHERS 


ACanadian 
Product 



















HEAVY BODY 3-IN-ONE OIL is 
made especially for w ashing ma- 
chines, electric refrigerators, daw n 
mowers, light motors, etc. Ll IBRI- 
CATE S,CLEANS and PROT EC rs 
just like regular 3-IN ONE, but is 

eavy bodied for heavier jobs. In 
l-oz. and 3-0z. handy spout cans. // 








THE 
HOUSE 
CLINIC 


Conducted by 


EVAN PARRY, F.R.A.L.¢. 


Question—I bought an old house 
and would like to smarten up the 


appearance of it as it is rather plain. 
The windows are about three feet by 
five with four-paned glass. Would this 
type of window be suitable for shutters 
and a little porch or something over 
the front door. 

The siding is 
good, but there is 
old paint on it in 
Will it 
be necessary to 
scrape it all? How 
many coats of 
paint shall I 
need? We intend 
painting the house and roof white with 
blue trim shutters, and what other 
part would you suggest in blue? Also 
what shade of blue? The roof ts 
shingled and the shingles are still 
fairly good. 


places. 





Answer—Write to the Department 
of Finance, Housing Administration, 
Ottawa, and secure a copy of their 
brochure of small house designs. The 
cost is twenty-five cents. I am sure 
that you will get some very 
valuable ideas as to the 
small porch for your house, 
which, in my opinion, would 
considerably improve the 
appearance. As to windows, 
take the four-paned glass 
windows out and _ insert 
windows of smaller squares. 
This type of window would 
look charming with shutters 
Before painting the siding, 
the old paint should be 
burned off, but when doing 
so, be very careful of the flame. Four 
coats of paint would be necessary to 
make a first-class job. The roof would 
look well if painted a dark blue, siding 
a cream white, shutters orange and 
also the front door. Trims to windows 
could be painted pastel blue, or corn- 
flower blue. 


Question—I am thinking of re- 
modelling an old red brick house and 
wondered if the walls would be better 
whitewashed or painted white. I 
should appreciate, too, a word as to 
the relative cost of the two methods 
and the way in which it might be 
accurately computed. 
Answer—I would not recommend 
whitewash for the exterior red brick 
walls of your house. The maintenance 
condemns such a treatment. A satis- 
factory job can be made by applying 
two coats of exterior paint. The 
relative cost of two coats of whitewash 
to that of two coats of paint is twelve 
cents per square yard for whitewash 
and twenty-five cents per square yard 
for paint. * 


Question—I am remodelling my 
home and building a new bathroom 











with modern plumbing equipment. | 
am installing a built-in tub with a 
shower head. The walls of the bath- 
room will be wood laths and two coats 
of plaster, rough and putty coat—the 
ordinary plastering job done in this 
district. I wish to obtain a good wall 
finish that will serve the purpose 
completely. 


Answer—In view of the modern 
treatment and equipment you are 
adopting for the new bathroom, | 
would recommend using a vitreous 
glass material for the wall. This 
material is everlasting and requires no 
maintenance. The cost is $1.50 a 
square foot. 


Question—My house was _ built 
in the fall of 1935. There is a slight 
tendency for frost and moisture to 
collect in some of the rooms around 
the base or mop board. This is only 
noticeable in very cold weather. The 
house is heated by means of a circu- 
lating air furnace, and the tempera- 
ture conditions in the house 
are ideal, The joists and the 
sills are set directly in the 
concrete foundation. The 
walls are insulated with 
planer shaving, and there is 
an air space between the 
shaving and the plaster. 
Would you tell me why this 
moisture collects along the 
mop board? 


Answer—lI gather from 
your description that there 
is no damp prooling to the foundation 
of your house. The only thing you 
can do is to apply pitch on the outside 
walls down to bottom of foundation 
and twelve inches above grade. A 
horizontal damp-proof course is the 
best preventive, but you cannot do 
this now. 


* 
Question — 
My dining room, 
twelve feet by 


fourteen feet, has 
a_ six-foot high 
panelled wall 
topped bya plate 
rail finished in 
dark oak, the 
ceiling and upper 
walls are papered. The room seems so 
dark. My furniture is walnut, hang- 
ings old gold taffeta. What would you 
suggest for redecorating the walls? 
Answer—A charming effect could 
be obtained if you painted the whole 
of the panelling a light cream, includ- 
ing all trims, plate rails and windows; 
the doors a peacock blue, on the room 
side. All paint work finished eggshell 
gloss enamel ' The frieze above panel- 
ling papered with a bright foliage or 
bird plumage paper and the ceiling | 
papered with a plain paper # | 











lo 
pots and pans 
GA new 


® Really, like magic the way S.O.S. 
cleans, scours and polishes whole 
sinkfuls of blackened and dull alumi- 
num in jig-time. 

© No other cleanser just like $.0.S. A 
dip, a rub and a_rinse—stains, 
scorches vanish. Shine comes back 
like new. 

© “Shiny-bright” means added life to 
valuable pots and pans. Buy S.O.S. at 
your favorite store. 


LADIES! Clip this COUPON 


and get yourself a Beautifu!, satin finish 


HOT DISH PAD 
for Only 10c in Coin 


and the top from any REGULAR SIZE 
Package of S.O.S. Paste Coupon on paper. 
PRINT name and ad- 
dress. plainly. Send 
Coupon, 10¢ (in COIN) 
and 8.0.8. package top 
to: “SOS”, 365 Sor- 
auren Ave., TORONTO, 
Ont, 














Pad Size 
6 inches 
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LINT in my 


WASHER 
TOLD ME ITS 
TIME TO GET 


























The EASY Vacuum-Cuy 
WASHER is 50% to 75% 
EASIER on the CLOTHES 


Lint in the water is the danger sig- 
nal that friction washing is scrub- 
bing away your clothes! Stop this 
costly waste with EASY... the 
exclusive Vacuum-cup washer that 
SAVES clothes and money. Gentle 
as your own hands. Choose from 
the complete range of models. . . 
Wringer and wringerlesstype... at 
prices to suit every buyer. Ask your 
dealer about the EASY budget plan. 


THE EASY WASHING MACHINE CO., LIMITED 
Miranda and Schell Aves. Toronto (10) Ont. 

































Nationally-known, modern; , 

oct Tce cleaner at che lowest price ever 
plefan suction gets carpets really 

clean. Easiertouse. Moveonly hoseandnorzlein- 

stead of whole machine. Completesetof. 

ments for every household cleaning purpose. 
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Combinations of modern 
and classic design are 
permissible, as can be 
seen in this fireplace 
and furniture. The car- 
pet is of blue broadloom 
and the pale blues and 
chalk white in the pic- 
ture form a good con- 
trast. Decorated by the 
occupant, Mrs. Scott 
Owens. Clare G. Mac- 
Lean, Architect, Toronto. 


room, the dinette table can be stainless 
bakelite top and chromium frame; 
chairs, black with wood saddle seats, 
curved backs and chromium frames, 
the floor covered with light cream 
linoleum. As an alternative, the 
dinette table and chairs could be 
“Duncan Phyfe,” the wallpaper white 
with crisp bright red apples, in light 
stencil motifs scattered over it, and the 
floor covered with black and white 
inlaid linoleum. For ingenuity I would 
hand it to the lady who overcame the 
confined space of her dinette and lack 
of windows by placing a horizontal 
panel of mirror around the room at eye 
level, finished top and bottom with 
wood molding painted black. Sheer 
white curtains and rows of potted 
geraniums gave the effect of high 
windows, opening up the room and 
making it seem as if it had an outlook 
when it hadn’t. 

To make the most of a small room in 
an apartment where every inch of 
space has to be utilized, scale must not 
be overlooked. It is futile to try to put 
big furniture in a tiny room. Select 
narrow and high pieces if you want 
storage room, and avoid bulgy pieces. 
Very often, large patterned wallpaper 
is most successful in a small room. In 
my travels I saw a small study which 
had huge scale floral wallpaper. Ceiling 
of deeper tone than the walls will often 
make rooms seem more spacious. Plain 





SNACK WAGON 


Visibility of attractive and appetizing eats 
and drinks for your visitor is the outstanding 
feature of this snack wagon. Its originality and 
design with gleaming chromium frame and dull 
polished ply wood step-up divisions, strike a 
most arresting note. The modern hostess or 
even the host on a stag party night will find 
this wagon a real labor-saving device. 





modern telephone "'sit-you-down." 
halls or small bachelor apartments this 


The mirror over the fire- 
place expands this room 
and emphasizes its ap- 
The drapes and 


peal. 
chair covers of large 
pattern printed linen 


and the blond writing 
desk of Georgian days 
combine excellently. 
Decorated by the occu- 
pant of the flat, Mrs. 
G. Morley Thompson. 
Forsey Page and Steele, 
Architects, Toronto. 





carpet helps create the effect of size. 

It is well toremember that ornaments 
must actually make their contribution 
to the design of the room. I don’t 
know how you feel about picture 
frames, but they do play a part in 
successful decoration. Those of natural 
blond wood, very simple and flat, are 
the smartest things today. Pictures 
hung against a large scale floral wall- 
paper should have very wide frames. 
Pictures, as with books in your room, 
are telltales of what sort of person you 
are, so beware! 

A most useful thing in the way of 
fire screens for the fireplace is a roll 
screen which, when not in use, rolls up 
and is concealed at the top of the 
fireplace opening. While speaking of 
screens, the latest development for the 
annhilation of the housefly pest is to 
electrify the metal fly screens. This 
can be done, without running any risk 
to humans, by charging the metal 
screen with low voltage electric current. 

Henry Ford said recently that he 
would construct doors and panelling 
out of wheat chaff, soy beans, and corn 
husks, even if he died in the attempt. 
Maybe, but one sure thing is that 
apartments will never be the same 
tomorrow as they are today, which 
probably is the reason why women get 
such a kick out of trying to go one 
better over their efforts of the day 
before yesterday. 


TELEPHONE "SIT-YOU-DOWN" 
Greater comfort when paying a morning 
call over the phone is the feature of this 


For narrow 


piece 


of equipment is invaluable. 
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SLUMBER IS SWEET 
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| UNDER MOSSFIELD 
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SPALL GOOD 


Wa 


4 STORES... 


MOSSFIELD 


~~ PURE WOOL 


BLANKETS 


_PORRITTS & SPENCER 


(CANADA) LIMITED 
- HAMILTON —- ONTARIO 








VASELIN 


@ For hoarse, sore, dry or tickling 
throat, here’s happy relief. Lubri- 
cate it with “Vaseline” Petroleum 
Jelly. Just take half a teaspoonful 
and allow it to dissolve on the 
tongue. You can feel it soften the 
dry, inflamed membranes as it 

passes down the throat. In Jars. 
15c, 25c—or in 25c tubes, 










Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pee instantly relieve, 
quic kly remove corns. 

Prevent corns, sore toes, 
blisters. Ease new or tight 
shoes. Soothing. Safe, sure. 
Cost but a trifle. Sizes for 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions, 
Soft Corns between toes. 
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How to Make Over With Make-up 


Continued 


long r, horizontal lines make it wider, 
So watch that in your hairdresses as 
well as your make-up. High coiffures 
will emphasize narrowness of face and 


! 
r 


definiteness of chin line. 


If yours is as 


prominent as Constance 


Be nnett’s, 
wear a soft, long bob and a little waved 
bang as she does. If, on the other hand, 
your neck and face are quite full and 
heavy, shoulder length hair will em- 
phasize their width. And no matter how 
beautifully your hair can be dressed 
don’t have it too elaborate if you’re 
short and full-figured. It will stress 
your build. So will the pageboy. But 
it’s on the way out, anyway. 

Another well-known rule of thumb 
is that down-lines make for age and 


Pa ry 


Continued from page 


feel about it?” 


Do you know how | 

Before she could answer, he said 
quietly, “ The only thing I can think of 
is what it would be like to hold you in 


how it would feel to kiss 


” 


my arms 


you, Joan 


HE BR IKE off, and she sat in shocked 
silence. But the next moment 
voice, oddly cool and impersonal, had 
taken up the thread again. ‘Don’t 
worry,” he said. “I won’t. But that’s 


how it is with me. That’s what early- 


his 


morning decisions amount to. You see 
why I can’t ask you to come back.” 

She waited, puzzled and bewildered. 

“1 can’t ask you to come back,” he 
repeated slowly. ‘And I can’t let you 
go— No, let me finish. I can’t let you 
go with nothing in view. I want you to 
let me do something. Let me keep on 
with your salary until you find some- 
thing else.” 

The swift color rushed to her face, 
but she smiled easily. “*No—it’s not 
your affair, Mr. Thornton.” 

“It is my affair. That’s just it.” 

**T don’t see that 

“The fault is mine, Joan, not yours. 
Not in any sense yours. You mustn't 
be penalized for it.” 

She shook her he ad stubbor nly ia It’s 
no one’s fault. It’s just one of those 
things. I couldn’t think of it, Mr. 
Phornton. [I wish you hadn’t thought 


of it, 

He put his hand on her arm, steady- 
ing her. “‘Let’s not be heroic about it 

either of us. Let’s be modern. 
Realize it’s a business situation, and 
meet it in a businesslike way.” 

She tried to interrupt, but he hurried 
“Soe it like this, Joan. You have 
well as 


on. 
obligations—your sister as 
yourself to support. For no reasonable 
reason, a job you had every right to 
expect would last, is gone. If you find 
another one quickly well and good. 
If you don’t—this is a safeguard.” 
Finally he her. She 
realized how infinitely preferable this 
would be to going back to Barry 
under And_ she 
knew the complete disinterestedness of 
John Thornton’s motives. It wouldn't 
be for long; a few weeks at most. She 
started thanking him, but he broke in 
quickly. 
“That's 


cony inced 


the circumstances. 


settled, then,” he said, 


from page 30 


up-lines for youth, As a woman grows 
older, her eyebrows, her cheek fullness 
and her chin line tend to drop. So a 
general up-effect in make-up is import- 
ant. The eyebrows. if curved too far 
over the eves, make for droopiness. 
On the other hand, a short straight line 
cuts the impression of their length. 
And if the brows grow too close to- 
gether, they emphasize the nose. Boy- 
ish bobs are unbecoming if eyes are not 
the best feature. That’s why Norma 
Shearer has discarded them. 

Even if you didn’t have as much as 
you might have had to start with, you 
can create an illusion of good looks. 

And beauty, as a poet has remarked, 
is in the eye of the beholder. be 


’ . 
Girl 
~~.) 
i-_ 
‘It’s a relief to me. The cheques will 
come to you by mail. I won’t see you 


” 


again. And now—good-by, Joan 
\ MONTH later she realized, with a 
bitter sense of helplessness, how right 
the She 


hadn’t one, nor even the prospect of 


he had been about job. 
one, 

And no word had come from Barry 
in answer to the brief note she had 
written him telling him she wouldn’t 
be back. She knew he must be either 
very hurt or very angry. He made no 
effort to see her, or to get in touch with 
her in any way. He had dropped out 
of her life with a completeness that 
was oddly upsetting, even though that 
was what she had wanted. 

Now, the total of John 
Thornton’s cheques continued to 
mount alarmingly, she began to grow 
panicky about it. There seemed to be 
literally nothing she could get, and she 
was almost in despair about it. She 
didn’t want to take more money from 
She didn’t 


too, as 


him, and yet without it 
even finish the thought. 

At the end of still another breathless 
July day she came home hot and dis- 
couraged, sick of everything that was 
New York. At the sight of a letter 
from Anne waiting for her, her spirits 
rose somewhat, and she tore it open 
cagerly. But it was cross and fretful. 
“Why don’t you come to see me? Why 
do you leave me alone up here?” 

She was still reading the letter when 
Dick appeared from downstairs. ‘I 
thought I heard the tramping of angel 
feet up here,” he said, grinning. “*Why 
home so early?” ‘*No luck?” 

“ It’s so hot up here, and I work 
like a dog. I’m getting sick of it 
and and 
scales. Nothing happens, and I don’t 
see anyone, and | don’t go anywhere. | 
wish I was in New York, where there’s 
some excitement going on.” 

“You hear that?” Joan interrupted 
herself to ask. “‘Excitement, says the 
girl.” Then she read on: Wh 
don’t you come up? Why doesn’t Dick? 
He's 
doesn’t even write. 
Joan. Both of you come Sunday 

“So L suppose,” Joan said, sinking 
onto the window seat tiredly, “we're 


elected.” 


scales exercises, e@xXercises 


about me—he 
Make him come, 
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forgotten — all 
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Good Food Can 
“Make” a Party 


But it’s one thing to know good food — and quite another to 


know how to prepare it. 


Do you want to make sure that the refreshments at your parties 
are always a hit? Then send for these Chatelaine Service Bulle- 
tins. They’re filled with the practical help you’ll need. 


FAVORITE CAKES AND 
: FILLINGS 


Here are exciting new recipes for 
unusually delicious cakes, with many 
tempting fillings and icings, prepared 
as a special Service Bulletin by the 
Institute. New cakes are here, with 
some of the old favorites you may have 
forgotten about. Besides recipes there 
are many useful baking hints. Chate- 
lain@ Service Bulletin No. 2205, Price 
15 Cents. 


Successful Bridge Parties 


Cratecaine Instirete 
_ maggests ways and means of 
masking yours a bang up atfis 


Cents. 





HOW TO GIVE SUCCESSFUL 
PARTIES 


Good talk and good food are the two 
things you need to make everybody 
glad they came to your house, says the 
Director of the Chatelaine Institute in 
this very useful Bulletin. Here you 
will find all sorts of suggestions for 
Mexican, German, Southern, Chinese 
and Russian style menus and can learn 
how to add the foreign touch to your 
cooking, giving your party guests 
a pleasant surprise. Chatelaine Serv- 
ice Bulletin No, 102. Price 15 Cents. 


CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 








Favorire CAKES 
ad Fog of 
H < , 


SUCCESSFUL BRIDGE 


PARTIES 


What to do about the equipment, 
prizes, refreshment, everything which 
goes to make a bridge party a success 
is set forth in this handy little booklet. 
The Director of the Chatelaine Insti- 
tute has assembled some really in- 
triguing menus and recipes for Bridge 
Teas, High Tea Bridge, Dinner Bridge, 
Evening Bridge, and you will want 
to try out these new ideas. Chatelaine 
Service Bulletin No. 101. Price 15 
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(PLEASE PRINT OR WRITE PLAINLY) 


Send for Your Free Copy of 






Chatelaine Housekeeper’s Digest 


for October 


Here’s a new service for you from Chatelaine Institute—a condensed 
digest of household facts—a summary of new recipes—new flavoring 
ideas—unusual food combinations—hints to busy housewives on how 
to make their menus more attractive—based on further reference to 
the articles and advertisements in the Institute Department. 


Your copy is waiting for your request and will be sent free of charge. 
Write to MISS HELEN CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR OF CHATELAINE 


INSTITUTE, 210 Dundas Street W., Toronto. 









You can damn yourself just as 
effectively by ill-chosen, unappropri- 
ately framed, poorly hung pictures as 
by chewing gum in church. 

Spiral shaft nails can be driven in 
with a hammer and held like a screw. 

When doing over painted furni- 
ture, remove the old var- 
nish or paint first by 
applying a thick coat of 
turpentine. After half 
an hour, wipe off this 
coat and cover the furni- 
ture with a coat of thick | 
soapsuds, made in water \ 


ya 


and washing soda and ! G, . 
. aR 


applied with a brush to 

save the hands. When 

dry, remove it with a stiff brush and 
scrape off any left-over varnish with a 
dull knife. 

Wall-to-wall curtains emphasize 
modern rooms and create a greater 
window expanse illusion. 

New wicker radio cabinets with 
cabriole Iegs and glass tops have a 
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cabinet on one side and 4 get Of shelves 
a foot higher on the | 

A row of flower pri@ts, arranged 
together horizontally and covered with 
a panel of glass will make a gay cornice 
for an informal window. 

Bleached oak-vencer walls set in 
squares. with textural 
striped fabric are excel- 
lent for a man’s room 
in abachelor apartment. 


? Plaster pigeons for 

é wall decoration are now 

; being used instead of 
pictures. 

Walls or fireplaces 
of glass bricks will add 
warmth and color to 

modern interiors if they are illuminated 


in a shade to blend with the general 
color scheme. This creates a most 
successful illusion. 

Fireplace andirons and screens 
should be carefully selected to carry 
out further the general decoration 
scheme. # 





A Background for Modern Living 


Continued from page 73 


impression—that there is no meaning- 
less, stupid or unnecessary detail in the 
whole place—persists! 

The sitting room, overlooking the 
Square, with its well-proportioned 
windows framing the winter or summer 
tree tops, has a pleasantly clean neutral 
color as its main theme; and the simple 
use of one of the loveliest woods of 
today, Canadian birch, is largely re- 
sponsible for this. Sliding doors, re- 
cessed into the walls, divide the sitting 
room from the dining room; and there 
are two sets of doors for alternative 
use, according, possibly, to climate and 
probably to mood! 


CHAIRS and settee have no cushions. 
They are covered with pleasant slub- 
weave material, and the small tables 
that stand beside them are darker wood 
than the rest of the wood in the room; 
they are yew, a wood familiar to those 
who know the Laughtons’ famous 
country home. The circular table is 
rotary cut Canadian birch, as are the 
bookcases that run the length of both 
inside walls of sitting room and dining 
room; built-in bookcases with opaque 
translucent glass along their tops that 
provide the major part of the concealed 
lighting and also, a tremendously 
effective setting for the flowers. 

The doors between the rooms are 
out of sight. There is a pleasant, 
squared opening into the dining room, 
and the deal farmhouse-type table and 
wheelback chairs tend to show effect- 
ively in silhouette against the wide 
window beyond. Actually, this plain 
scrubbed wooden table was first in- 
stalled to try out its shape and style; 
but although it is both cheap and deal, 
it has proved so satisfactory that it 
remains. 


THE KITCHEN is on this floor, small 
and well equipped and up another 
flight of stone stairs are two immense 
bedrooms with a bathroom in front. 





The room that faces the Square, whose 
two windows frame the tree tops, be- 
Charles 


Laughton has the room with the wide 


longs to Elsa Lanchester. 


window that frames the tree tops of his 
own garden below. 

These rooms are notable for extreme 
simplicity, washability of walls, floors, 
curtains and covers, and for their 
efficiency. 

In Mr. Laughton’s room the window 
curtains are towelling, with a grand 
sturdy stripe; in Mrs. Laughton’s room 
and the bathroom they are what is 
vulgarly known as “gents’” shirting 
and very nice, too! A small settee IS 
covered in what is apparently the 
winter variety of the same thing. The 
dividing wall between the rooms has a 
flush set communicating door over 
which is a clock, either side; but the 
wall itself is flanked either side with 
internally lighted built-in cupboards. 

You would not expect a busy film 
star to have time to spot and buy deli- 
cate things like beautiful needlework; 
but Mr. Laughton snatched an after- 
noon off, went round the galleries 
and discovered and bought some rare 
Wessex stitchery, which stands framed 
in his room, 

Thesurgical-looking apparatus above 
the bed is a sunlight and mercury vapor 
lamp—gestures of defiance against the 
English climate. 

One detail about his wife’s room is 
the extreme simplicity of the dressing 
table and the bedhead fitment and the 
negation of that indiscriminate “fur- 
nishing” that one associates with suc- 
cessful screen and stage stars. 

This, then, is the Laughtons’ Lon- 
don background, as they have made it 
—as they like it. It is quite one of the 
most satisfactory backgrounds for liv- 
ing that it is possible to imagine, and 
were it not notable for their ownership 
it would be notable for an admirable 
example of pleasant and highly effi- 
cient planning and sturdy good taste. 
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A COMPLETE NOVEL © : 


Ta had come to the train to meet 
Elizabeth. Henry Stevens stood on 
the station platform self-conscious- 
ly beside Elizabeth's two sisters. He was 
proud of being a friend of the Derby 
girls though he had never known anyone 
like them. They laughed at him, they 
teased him, they asked him to share their 
unforgettable Sunday night suppers and 
they forgot him completely. 

He glanced at Rhoda covertly. She 
looked quite charming in her airy green 
dress. Nan, who stood beside him, often 
acted as though he were a chair or a 
table or else she disagreed with him 
violently. But Elizabeth—he gave an 
unconscious sigh—Elizabeth was the most 
maddening of the trio; he never knew 
what she would do next. 

“Train’s coming,” Nan 
husky voice. 

The train was rounding the curve fill- 
ing the summer afternoon with its 
cindery breath. As it slid past them they 
saw Elizabeth smiling from the platform. 

“What has she got?” Rhoda asked. 

Henry hurried forward to meet her as 
she came running down the steps. Here 
was Elizabeth, her eyes even bluer than 
he remembered in her open and sensi- 
tive face but even as she surrendered a 
small pine tree swaddled in burlap and 
ferns wrapped in wet newspaper she was 
smiling across him to her sister. He 
heard their exclamations and laughter. 
There he stood awkwardly holding the 
bulky bundles while they were going off 
together quite as though he were a 
porter. 

Elizabeth had the grace to turn. “Oh 
Henry, it's sweet of you to take my little 
tree. I'm afraid I've lost my trunk check 
but if you could do something about the 
trunk?” she gave him an enchanting 
smile. “I don’t know what we'd do with- 
out you!” she added as she saw his 
patient, almost pitiful brown eyes behind 
his glasses. 

Henry stood looking after them. But 
he saw only Elizabeth in her blue dress 
with her childish white collar and the 
bright hair beneath her small blue hat. 

The three sisters were crossing the sta- 
tion as Nan said scornfully: “They ought 
to have a sign on this station, ‘Abandon 
hope all ye who enter here.’” 

Elizabeth and Rhoda’s eyes met above 
her rebellious young head. 


said in her 


You go a long and lovely journey 


For all the stars like burning dew 


Are luminous and luring footprints 


Of souls adventurous as you. 


SMALL Ontario town lay spread 

before them; its main street fringed 
with shops that ravelled out into the 
country. They talked as they climbed 
the hill, Nan rushing on ahead. 

“How’s Mother?” Elizabeth asked. 

“Fine!” 

“Is Uncle Jo home?” 

“He's a disgrace,” Nan flung across her 
shoulder, “in that awful hat!” 

“If she’d only die and leave me her 
money,” Rhoda said casually. 

“Oh Rhoda!” 

“It’s Aunt Myra that I want to talk to 
you about,” Rhoda went on, “I’m going 
to the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons this fall and Aunt Myra must send 
me. You know, you're the only one who 
can do anything with her, Elizabeth. So 
I thought I'd tell you to break the news 
to her—that she will pay my bills.” 

“TI?” Elizabeth cried in dismay. 

“I'd rather starve or live in a garret 
than in that menagerie with Uncle Jo 
and Aunt Myra!” Nan said vehemently 
as they turned in at their gate. 

“Uncle Jo!” Elizabeth cried as a tall 
man rose from a garden chair. 

“Good to have you home again, darl- 
ing,” he said, kissing her. Then he said 
slyly, “How would you like to take a 
boat to Southampton? We'd go up to 
London. We might see the Queen and 
dine in the Cheshire Cheese. There's 
Canterbury and Oxford,’ Uncle Jo went 
on in his deep bass. 

“Uncle Jo, are you serious?” 

He nodded solemnly. 

“When?” she breathed. 

“Next month,” he answered looking 


down into her face that had paled 
suddenly. 
“Oh!” Elizabeth breathed. “Oh! You 


don’t mean we're really going. I can’t 
believe it!” She hugged him and rushed 
off in search of her mother. 

She found her in the kitchen and her 


—SARA TEASDALE 


face lighted as Elizabeth came in; she 
pushed back a strand of dark hair with 
her wrist. She was rolling out dough on 
the kitchen table. Elizabeth hugged her, 
talking, laughing breathlessly, trying to 
tell her everything at once. 

After a few minutes eager talk, her 
mother put the biscuits in the oven, and 
said, “You might run up and see Aunt 
Myra or her feelings will be hurt.” 

Aunt Myra’s feelings were very deli- 
cate; for Aunt Myra had money and 
could afford to have feelings. Five years 
before she had come for a brief visit— 
and had never gone away. It was neces- 
sary to coddle Aunt Myra’s feelings for 
she paid a substantial board just at a 
time when Rhoda was going to college 
and Uncle Jo’s business of china import- 
ing was at a low ebb. 

Her mother called at the foot of the 
stairs, “A letter came to you this morn- 
ing from that school you wrote to.” 

Elizabeth with the letter in her hand 
tapped on Aunt Myra’s door several 
minutes later. Aunt Myra was straight- 
ening a bureau drawer; she lifted her 
sharp little face and the diamonds in her 
sallow ears flashed as Elizabeth came in. 

“How are you, Aunt Myra?” 

“My fingers are stiff with rheuma- 
tism!” Aunt Myra remarked tartly. 

“Why don’t you have the doctor?” 

“Doctors!” Aunt Myra shook her head 
until the diamonds in her ears flashed 
balefully. “Fools!” 

But Aunt Myra was forgotten as she 
climbed the stairs to her room. Eliza- 
beth read the letter; it was an offer of 
a position to teach in the primary de- 
partment of a private school. She had 
gone to the agencies in the spring and 
interviewed the Miss Jermyn who wrote 
this letter and this was her answer. But 
it was not of a dusty school room Eliza- 
beth dreamed but of white roads and 
poplars, of castles ringed around with 
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battlements, of far places and adven- 

tures. She started up half an hour later 

when she heard Rhoda’s voice calling, 

“Supper’s ready!” 

Elizabeth flew into a white dress and 
ran down the stairs. Nan was strolling 
toward the dining room with a book 
under her arm as Uncle Jo came in from 
the garden. Mother appeared from the 
kitchen with a golden soufflé which she 
set in the place of honor. Aunt Myra 
creaked into her chair. 

“What’s this?” she cried, “who’s going 
to study medicine?” 

“IT am,” Rhoda said coolly. 

“Butchers, I call them. I won’t have 
one of the Derby women a butcher!” 

“You ought to be proud to have one 
of your family amount to something,” 
Nan said in angry protest. 

“Nan!” Mother warned. 

“Amount to something,” Aunt Myra 
cried. “The Derby’s had the best blood in 
their veins until it petered out in this 
generation!” Aunt Myra rose, the dia- 
monds winking in her ears wickedly. 

Nan laughed. It was that laugh that 
made Aunt Myra turn, “I shall not stay 
where I am not treated with proper 
respect. I shall pack my bag and leave 
tonight!” 

Nan remained stubbornly silent but 
Elizabeth pushed back her chair and was 
on her feet. Aunt Myra must be pla- 
cated. If Rhoda was to go to medical 
school and she and Uncle Jo to travel 
Aunt Myra must stay. Uncle Jo’s purse 
could not stretch to cover them both, 
Elizabeth thought as she climbed the 
stairs a minute later. 

Aunt Myra was already taking the 
band box out of the closet. This had all 
happened too often to perturb Elizabeth. 
Aunt Myra packed five times a year to 
leave them forever; but she never went. 
Now as Aunt Myra took out her old 
valise and began to pack it with her 
long-sleeved nightgown and bedroom 
slippers Elizabeth tried not to smile. 


“Tl do it for you,” she said contritely 
and knelt on the floor, her bright head 
bent. 

Aunt Myra went to the closet and took 
out her black hat, stuffed her rheumatic 
fingers into black gloves, put on her 
black coat bound with silk braid. Eliza- 
beth carrying the bag followed her down 
the stairs; she was burning with anger. 
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“Not Sunday—I'll be out of town.” 

“You too? New York’s a sinking 
ship. Soon there’ll be no one left but 
me and the captain.” 

He came over and sat beside her on 
“Well, remove the 


hat and stay a while, anyway,” he said, 


the window seat. 


pulling the small hat from her head and 
throwing it on a table. “I’ve things to 
be telling you, woman.” 

“Good things, Dic k?”’ 

“They're sending me to Maine,” he 
said, “to look over a couple of shows in 
a summer theatre. But it won’t take 
long. When I get back—” he looked at 
her, trving to keep the excitement out 
of his voice, ““when I get back I may 
have news.” 

‘“*News of what, Dick?” 

“The play’s finished—being read. I 
have a hunch it’s going to be pro- 
duced.” 

“Produced? 
excitement was catching. 
my fingers crossed !”’ 

“IT may need that. But here’s the 
thing. If it does click, no more press- 
agenting for me, lady. I’ve been at it 
long enough. I’Il get out and be a 
playwright for myself.” He puffed 
reflectively on his pipe. “Nice life—a 
playwright’s. Time’s your own—you 
can travel—not bad at all.” He was 
watching her to see how she was taking 
it. “Any views on the life of a play- 
wright?” he asked casually. 

“None whatever. It’s one of the 
few things I haven’t worried about— 
yet.” 

“Well, worry. Give it thought.” 
He seemed about to say more, but 
changed his mind abruptly. “We’ll 
come back to this when the play’s 
settled.” But he couldn’t quite leave 
it at that, either. ““How much do you 
like me, Joan?” he asked suddenly. 

She looked at him in surprise. “Oh 
lots, Dick.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Isn’t it enough?” 

“Well, no—it’s not.”” His eyes were 
unsmiling now. Abruptly he stood up. 
“But it can wait. I’m running.” 

He hesitated, then turned away 
reluctantly. “See you when I get 
back,” he said. 


NEXT MORNING she made the 
rounds of the agencies again. But at 
noon, filled with a swiftly growing re- 
sentment, she rebelled and came home. 

After a cold shower she felt better. 
She put on lounging pyjamas, the 
coolest things she could think of, and 
sat down by the window. Outside on 
the street, heat shimmered in visible 
waves above the asphalt, and passers- 
by looked wilted and dejected. New 
York in July—but there had been 
another New York July, she remem- 
bered suddenly. Swift pictures from it 
flashed through her mind; the Biltmore 
Roof, long rides by the moonlit Hud- 
son, even those boat trips to Coney 
that had been foolish and, somehow, 
rather wonderful— 

The doorbell was ringing, jarring her 
back to the present. She went to 
answer it, and threw open the door 
impatiently. Barry stood there. 

“*May I come in?” he asked gravely. 

Her heart raced suddenly, but she 
smiled, and her voice came evenly. 


Really, Dick?” His 
“Tl keep 


“Of course, Barry.” 


“IT took a chance on finding you 





home. I called Thornton’s office, and ¥% 


he told me you'd left there.” 
“Yes. Weeks ago.” 
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This is Chatelaine Pattern 
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Price 15 cents. Sizes 30 to 40. Available only 
by mail order to Pattern Department, Chatelaine 


Magazine, 481 





Descriptions of Patterns Pages 42, 43, 44 


No. 2907—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20. Bust 
20 to 38. Size 16 requires, 3'2 yards of 54- 
inch fabric. Collar: '2 yard of 48-inch fur 
fabric. Coat Lining: 35s yards of 39-inch 
abric. Interlining: 2% of 54. Price, 25 cents. 


No. 2880—Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 and 40. Bust 
°) to 40. Size 16 requires, Skirt, Jacket and 
-cat: 5% yards of 54-inch fabric. Fur Band- 
: 2% yards of 242 inch wide. Price, 
25 cents. 








No. 2857—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20. Bust 
30 to 38. Size 16 requires, 4% yards of 35- 
inch fabric; 3% yards of 39-inch fabric; 
2%4 yards of 54-inch fabric. Collar: % yard 
of 35-, 39- or 44-inch material. Price, 
20 cents. 


No. 2891—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 and 40. 
Bust 30 to 40. Size 16 requires, Skirt: 17% 
yards of 54-inch fabric. Jacket: 25, yards 
of 48-inch fur fabric. Lining: 1% of 39 inch. 
Price, 25 cents. 


No. 2889—Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20, 40 and 42. 
Size 16 requires, 338 yards of 39-inch fabric: 
2%8 yards of 54-inch fabric. Lacing: %4 yard 
of lacing or '%-inch-wide ribbon. Price, 
25 cents. 


No. 2897—Bust sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 

46 and 48. Size 36 requires, 4% yards of 
26-inch fabric; 342 yards of 39-inch fabric: 
25s yards of 54-inch fabric. Vestee: % yard 
cf 9-inch lace edging. Slide Fastener for 
cide: 9inch. Price, 25 cents. 
No. 2890—Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 and 40. 
Bust 30 to 40. Size 16 requires, 4 yards of 
36-inch fabric: 3% yards of 39-inch fabric; 
2°, yards of 54-inch fabric. Collar: % yard 
of 35- or 39-inch fabric. Purchased belt is 
used, Price, 20 cents, 


No. 2903—Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20, 40 and 42. 
Bust 32 to 42. Size 16 requires, 4% yards of 
35-inch fabric; 4% yards of 39-inch fabric: 
34s yards of 54-inch fabric. Contrasting 
Sash Facing: 1% yards of 35-inch fabric; 
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1% yards of 39-inch fabric. Slide Fastener 
for side: 9 inch. Price, 25 cents. 


No. 2894—Sizes 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
7 and 18. Size 15 requires, 4% yards of 
35-inch fabric; 334 yards of 39-inch fabric. 
Bow: 34 yard of 2-incnh-width ribbon. Price, 
20 cents. 


No. 2898—Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16. Size 12 
requires, 3% yards of 35-inch fabric: 3',% 
yards of 39-inch fabric. Collar and Cuffs, 
Foundation: “% yard of 72-inch net. Pur- 
chased Frilling: 4% yards of 34 inch. Price, 
15 cents, 


No, 2895—Sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8. Size 4 re- 
quires, Blouse: 1 yard of 32-inch fabric 
7, yard of 35-inch fabric. Slide Fastener for 
front opening: 6 inch. Trousers: 1 yard of 
32- or 35-inch fabric; %4 yard of 54-inch 
fabric. Skirt: 1% yards of 32-inch fabric: 
1'g yards of 35-inch fabric: 7% yard of 
54-inch fabric. Price, 15 cents. 


No, 2883—Sizes 2, 4. 6 and 8. Size 4 re- 
quires, 1% yards of 54-inch fabric. Facing 
for Hood: % yard of 35-, 39- or 54-inch 
fabric. Slide Fastener for front opening: 
16 inch. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 2882—-Sizes 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
Size 15 requires, 27% yards of £4-inch fabric 
cr one blanket 70 inch x 80 inch. Price, 
20 cents. 





No, 2892—Sizes 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17 and 18. Size 15 requires, Jacket: 1% yards 
of 54-inch fabric. Lining: 1% yards of 39- 
inch fabric. Skirt: 153 yards of 54-inch 
fabric. Fur Collar: 5, yard of 3-inch-width 
fur banding. Cap: % yard of 54-inch fabric 
Fur Banding: % yard. Price, 25 cents. 





No. 2881—Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
Bust 28 to 38. Size 16 requires, Jacket and 
Trousers: 3% yards of 54-inch fabric 
Trousers: 2'% yards of 54-inch fabric. Price, 
25 cents 


ee 





CHATELAINE, OCTOBER, 1938 


They sat down in the living room 
and there was a moment’s awkward 
silence. Then, “It’s been a tough 
month, my dear. I haven’t been 
vetting on at all.” 
~ “The new secretary? Give her a 
little time, she'll catch on,” 

“Don’t be that way, Joan. 
changed a great deal. The golden boy 
has had pretty much of a battering 
this last month. He’s had some sense 
knocked into him— thanks to you.” 

He came over and sat beside her on 
the window seat. A little too close, but 
she hesitated to draw away. “Listen, 
I’ve got a few things to say to 
vou.” He reached forward suddenly 
and took her hands, holding them 
tight. 

His eves held hers now, no longer to 
“Believe it or not, Joan, 
Your little playmate 
has grown up, and some of his ideas 
He used to think he 
was a super-civilized young modern 
oh, very much so! And all the time he 
was being merely infantile—a spoiled 
oh, but what’s the 


I] have 


Joan. 


be ce nied. 


it’s happe ned. 


ale mew ith him. 


young pup. He 
use? It’s over now. 
Joan, will you marry a reformed idiot?” 

“Marry you, Barry?” 

He laughed. 
But I won’t be such a flop as a hus- 
band, Joan. Try me and see.” 

As a husband—Suddenly a rushing 
ecstasy through her, tearing 
down all the built-up defenses; tearing 
down everything that stood between 


He’s come to 


“You've guessed it. 


went 


her and fulfillment of that dreamed-of 


happiness. Then, as suddenly, she 


caught herself up. This was too pat. 
She looked at him thoughtfully. “I’m 
afraid you just happen to want me, 
3arry, and this is the last resort.” 

“T want you—yes. I want you as 
my wife.” 

“What about your family?” 

“This time the family takes second 
place. If they don’t like it—but it’s 
my own life, isn’t it? I need you.” 

“T want you terribly, Joan. I can’t 
think of anything else.” 

“But you always said 

“*T said a lot of things. Now only one 


thing matters. Do you love me enough 
to marry me?” 

She couldn’t hold out any longer. 
Ecstasy mounted in her, searing like 
flame. She lifted her eyes to his, and 
the answer was there for him. “I do, 
Barry! I love you enough—I love you 
too much 


WHEN HE had gone, she sat there 
trving to believe it. It didn’t seem 
real; things like that didn’t happen. 

But it had happened. At six he was 
coming back for her. “We'll go to 
Mardi’s,” he had said. “We'll dance, 
and live our lost youth again. Be 
ready, Joan.” 

Now she lay back along the window 
seat, stretching luxuriously. It was 
only three-thirty. That gave her 
hours; hours in which to dress, to be 
her loveliest, for Barry. Hours in 
which to think of him, to dream of 
their life together— 

No longer could the ringing of the 
phone be ignored. She answered it 
reluctantly, unwilling to let anything 
mar this dreaming, this enchanted 
drifting. 


It was John Thornton. Something 


in his voice laid a swift, cold finger 
a7 

I must see you, Joan. 
Something’s happened 


# To be Continued 


on her heart. 
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UFUS was waiting for her when she 
went downstairs. They left the stilted 
little parlor and went outdoors. Past the 
laburnum bushes Elizabeth stopped with 
an exclamation of delight before a cherry 
tree strung from bough to bough with 
snowy bloom. : 
“Oh Rufu 
murmured. 


, I want to see the barn!” she 


They walked across the cobbled barn- 
yard and Rufus pushed back the heavy 
door. Cobwebs draped a high window, 
rusted harness hung on nails, the rough 
soft boards of the barn were powdered 
with the dust of grain and far above she 
heard the flutter of wings. A ladder led 
to the loft. 

“IT used to chin myself on those 
rafters,’ Rufus said looking up, “I re- 
member once Olive dared me to jump 
and I fell and broke my collar bone. She 
saw I was hurt and she climbed up and 
jumped after me. She wasn’t even 
scratched.” 

“Olive?” 

“Sara Black’s mother.” 

“Was she like Sara?” 

“A little devil.” 

He began to talk about something else 
at once; but Elizabeth sensitive to every 
change of mood in him saw that his face 
had hardened and he had become more 
impersonal. 


When at last they went back to the 
farm house the air was sharp with the 
chill of spring. They went in through 
the kitchen door and Rufus cried, 
“Hello!” as he picked up a piece of 
brown paper on which was scrawled a 
message from Mrs. Hitchcock. 

“She must have come and found us 
out. She's written she has to drive to 
Fishkill suddenly to see her daughter. 
We'll manage alone, won’t we?” 

He lighted the fire, brought in eggs, 
measured coffee, telling her that Mrs. 
Hitchcock always left everything in 
readiness when he was coming down to 
the farm. 

Nothing, Elizabeth told Rufus as they 
took their places at the table, had ever 
smelled as good as his coffee. This thick 
yellow cream, and the home-made bread 
and his omelet were superb! 

Through the open windows the mea- 
dows swam in rosy light and across the 
hushed stillness she could hear the 
church bells. They sat murmuring and 
laughing in a delicious, a new intimacy. 
For the first time he told her a little 
about himself while she sat with her 
chin cupped on her hand, absorbed, 
never taking her blue eyes from his face. 


“My grandmother wanted me to be a 
minister,” his eyes were mocking, “and 
she spent every cent on my education. 
When I told her I was a rolling stone 
she said she never wanted to see me 
again. She never did. What have I 
done? Oh what every boy does, I sup- 
pose. Prospecting up north; on a ranch 
in the West I managed to stick it out for 
six months; then Montreal where’ I 
worked on a newspaper until I was fired. 
I'd studied architecture in college; that 
was why I came back later and went to 
work in my uncle's office. I've been 
there two years,” he said, “a long time 
to stay in one place.” 

A log fell, the sparks flew up into the 
dark throat of the chimney. Crouched 
there beside the hearth she looked up at 
him to see his eyes luminous and her 
heart began to beat in heavy breath- 
taking thumps in her breast. At last she 
knew; he was strange still; but from this 
time forward every breath she drew, 
every pulse, every heartbeat would be 
heavy with this terrible, this beautiful 
knowledge. There would be no joy with- 
out him: and she would share any pain 
with him. 

“Oh God, let him love me!” she prayed 
and lifted her eyes and looked straight 
into his. 


HE LITTLE parlor was suddenly 
very still. In the stillness the logs 
hissed. The fire sent up rockets of light. 





She had told him without a single word 
what she felt. 

It Was as though from a distance she 
heard his voice; but she did not under- 
stand at once what his words meant. 

“I haven’t told you that I’m going 
away.” 

Was it her own voice answering so 
softly, so steadily. 

“No, you haven’t told me.” 

“To South America. With a friend of 
mine who's doing some work for the 
Field Museum.” 

Her whole body was trembling but not 
her voice, oh not her voice. 

“Will you be gone long?” 

“Oh perhaps a year.” 

She sat quite still; she saw all the joy 
swept out of life and never stirred. She 
wished that she were dead. 

“When do you sail?” 

“In three days.” 

He was going away for a year. A year. 
Forever. She would come back to the 
Seminary next year and he would be 
gone. Perhaps he would never come 
back. He liked strange places. The far 
East. Borneo, Samoa, names that she 
taught out of a geography book. 

“Take me with you. I'll go wherever 
you go. I'll do whatever you do. I don’t 
ask anything, just let me love you.” 

No, she had not said it. She just sat 
quietly with her hands locked about her 
knees here before the fire; and she saw 
the fire dazzling through tears. She 
wanted all at once to go away, to leave 
him, to run from this piercing agony. 
She said steadily, in a strange voice, 

“It’s getting dark. I must go back to 
the Seminary.” 

“But the evening’s young yet; we 
haven't begun to talk!” he said in his 
charming way. 

But now she knew in her very bones 
that all that that charming manner cov- 
ered was pity for her. He was a little 
sorry; she was young and she was foolish 
enough to love him and perhaps he was 
flattered a little, she thought all this 
with a new bitterness. He was unfeel- 
ing; he was cruel. 

“I won’t see this old place for a long, 
long time, perhaps never,’ he_ said 
lightly. He stood up and came over to 
her. He said gently, 

“Are you sorry I’m going?” 

“Yes, I'm sorry,” she said soberly. Her 
lips trembled a little. 

“Look at me!” he murmured. 

She lifted those truthful eyes. They 
were full of tears. He bent and kissed 
her. 

“Don’t,” he murmured, “Don’t, I’m not 
worth it. You don’t know me. I'm sel- 
fish and restless. If I were different— 
you're so lovely——’” 

“I can’t help it. It doesn’t matter what 
you are,” passion throbbed in her voice, 
she held out her arms blindly. 

He put his arms about her as though 
she were a child. He said, “You're only 
twenty. Say you forgive me, Elizabeth. 
Little, wild, lovely Elizabeth.” 

She nodded with bitten lips holding 
her head down, fighting her tears, trying 
not to cling to him. 


“It’s all right,’ she choked. 


He drew away from her as the sound 
of a car came to him through the still- 
ness. In another moment there were 
steps on the porch, the door was pushed 
open and a woman’s voice called: 

“Oh Rufus, are you here?” 


CHAPTER V 


HE next moment a woman came into 

the room and Rufus fumbling to light 
the kerosene lamp introduced Olive 
Black to Elizabeth. Elizabeth’s first im- 
pression was of a slim sallow woman 
with enormous black eyes. 

Olive Black was wearing a white polo 
coat and she unbuttoned it and slipped 
it off as she strolled to the fire. 

“I’ve been stopping with the Endicotts 
over the week end. They dropped me 
in your lane.” 





“Miss Derby and I are just going.” 

Rufus spoke coolly. 

“I'm cold. I must get warm before I 
go,’ Olive answered imperiously. 

Without a word Rufus had gone to the 
woodshed and Elizabeth could hear him 
splitting kindling. Elizabeth slipped into 
a chair. She too was very quiet. She had 
so much to think of that she could only 
wish to be alone. Rufus loved her. He 
loved her! 

Olive asked, “Have you been down to 
the farm before?” her voice was careless 
but her great dark eyes studied Eliza- 
beth’s face. 

“No, this is the first time. Isn’t it a 
darling place?” 

“Have you known Rufus long? I only 
ask because I’ve never heard him men- 
tion you.” 

“Since Christmas,” Elizabeth murmur- 
ed, “Sara brought him to the school 
play.” 

“You are Sara’s teacher?” 

Elizabeth smiled. She bore the inqui- 
sition with charming good nature. 

“You like the Seminary?” 

“Yes, 1 a0." 

“T couldn’t be shut up with women. I 
don’t like women!” Olive said with 
studied insolence. 

Rufus came in with wood which he 
flung on the fireplace. 

“Did you know I’m sailing on Wed- 
nesday?” he asked Olive abruptly. 

Olive turned her hands loosely clasped 
and looked up at him, 

“You're going to South America?” 

Rufus nodded, “I’m going to New York 
tomorrow to collect duffle.” 

“And going, I suppose, without saying 
good-by to me?” Her voice was low but 
there was an icy contempt in her words. 

“No,” she said in a strange deep voice, 
“you won’t go. You’re throwing away a 
brilliant future—father told me himself 





Those days were the happiest she had 
ever known. 


that you had ideas and imagination—and 
you're throwing this chance away. You 
must be mad!” 

Rufus stared straight before him, his 
mouth set hard. He did not answer nor 
defend himself as Olive leaned forward. 

For now Olive struck out savagely. 
She accused Rufus of being weak and 
changeable. She called him contemptible. 


oo 
She cried that he was without either 
character or principle. 

Rufus stood with folded arms, listening 
it seemed with a weary patience. He did 
not once try to check her until ex- 
hausted she flung herself back in her 
chair. Then he said with withering con- 
tempt, “If you’ve said all you mean to, 
we might go,” and turning to Elizabeth 
he added gently, 

“I’m sorry to have let you in for such 
a scene.” 

Olive caught up her hat and crushed it 
down over her hair. She stood up now, 
her coat over her arm. 

“You dare to tell me you are going to 
South America?” 

Rufus said quietly, “Of course I’m go- 
ing.” 

He lifted Elizabeth’s coat and held it 
for her. In another moment Olive had 
reached the door and she left it open as 
she ran down the steps. 


Elizabeth put on her own coat and hat. 
She felt very tired. A long, long time ago 
in this room Rufus had put his arms 
about her; his voice had been tender and 
he had carried her with him into para- 
dise. But he had forgotten that now. 


As they went to the door without a 
word, they heard the sound of an engine 
turning over and then the throbbing of 
a car as the gears caught. Rufus began 
to run through the grass to the lane. She 
heard him call, “Olive!” and again, 
“Olive!” 


When he returned he said, “Olive’s 
driven off in the car. I don’t think she 
knew what she was doing. I’m fright- 
fully sorry about this.” 


Elizabeth laughed; she went on laugh- 
ing until she was afraid she could not 
stop. 


CHAPTER VI 


HEY went back into the parlor. 

Elizabeth was not laughing now. 
Rufus said quickly, “I’ll walk over to the 
next farm. I can beg or borrow a Car; 
if not I'll telephone the city to send a 
car at once. I have to get off early to- 
morrow morning, too. You won’t mind 
being alone? I'll build a fire. I won't 
be long.” He added a little abruptly, 
“I’m sorry—for everything.” 

He went to the door and turned, “Sure 
you'll be all right?” 

“Of course,” she murmured. 

She heard him close the door. An icy 
shudder ran over her. At last she was 
shaken out of her dream. He had said, 
“I’m sorry for everything.” He was sorry 
for that moment of emotion; he was 
sorry that he had hurt her. She stood 
up and went up the stairs to his grand- 
mother’s room. She shut the door and 
lay on the bed. She tried to look back 
on the last hour. “What did I do? What 
did I say?” she thought. She could not 
even remember. 


She did not know how long she had 
lain there when his quick steps sounded 
on the stairs. He came to the bedroom 
door on tiptoe. She lay there quite still, 
scarcely drawing a breath. She watched 
the bedroom door. If he turned the knob 
and came in... her bones seemed to 
melt. But she heard him after a moment 
go down the stairs. Presently she fell 
asleep. 

When she woke Rufus was calling her. 
She felt stiff and sore all over as though 
she had been beaten. Her dress was 
crumpled as she went downstairs to 
join him. 

He was waiting for her. Now he looked 
very contrite and a little worried. He 
said, 

“Did you get any sleep? I came up to 
tell you that I couldn’t get a car here 
but we might take a milk train into the 
city. But you were asleep and I thought 
we might as well wait for the car I'd 
ordered.” 

She went to the door and walked be- 
side him through the wet grass to the 
car waiting in the lane. The stars were 
out and the trees looked spectral in that 
faint light. Rufus opened the door of 
the car and she saw the driver staring at 
her curiously. 
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But if she could control herself she knew 
that Aunt Myra would stay. Flattered 
by being the centre of attention, she 
would consent to be mollified and in the 
grand reconciliation scene that followed 
would even pay Rhoda's bills. 

But as Elizabeth reached the lower 
hall, the bell rang and there stood Henry 
Stevens, his arms loaded, followed by a 
taxi man carrying bags. 

“Wait!” Aunt Myra told the driver. 

Aunt Myra crossed the porch, went 
down the steps and into the taxi. Eliza- 
beth called, “Aunt Myra, you can’t go 
like that!’ 

The family had come to the door and 
they watched as the cab swung down the 
drive scattering gravel under the wheels. 
Aunt Myra had walked out after a visit 
of five years. Henry Stevens laden with 
the pine tree and the ferns looked from 
one to the other in embarrassment; they 
had completely forgotten him. 

“Gone!” Nan cried. 

“I never believed she’d go!” Rhoda 
said, her face was pale. 

“Poor old lady,’ Mother said. 


LIZABETH moved restlessly about. 

The strange set expression of Rhoda’s 
lips made her feel downcast. Nan seemed 
quite oblivious of the fact that it was she 
who had sent Aunt Myra away. She came 
over to Henry to tell him she would read 
her latest poem to him, her lifted chin 
dared him to criticize it, Elizabeth darted 
up and made good her escape. 

“[’'m going with Uncle Jo! I’m going!” 
she told herself leaning against the ban- 
nisters. She let herself dream again of 
far places, of strange towns, with names 
like Carcassonne and Vallombrosa. Sud- 
denly she went to Uncle Jo’s door and 
tapped lightly. 

Uncle Jo with the bowl of his pipe in 
his hand leaned back from the atlas he 
was studying to look at her. His blue 
eyes twinkled as he made a gesture to 
the atlas. She went to stand beside his 
chair and leaned her cheek against his 
dark wild hair. 

“What is it, my darling?” he asked in 
his deep voice. 

“Would you mind much—would you 
be terribly disappointed if I didn’t go 
with you—then Rhoda could go—” she 
choked and stopped. 

The silence between them deepened. 
He said at last, “Ill never go without 
you, my darling.” 

He turned to look up into her truthful 
eyes. Something had changed her and 
for a moment he saw her as the woman 
she would become. 

“T have the offer of a position,” she said 
holding her voice steady, “if I save like 
mad next year you and I—you see Rhoda 
has to go and I—” she ended with a 
choky laugh, “I’m growing up.” 

Uncle Jo said, “Sometimes it hurts to 
grow up; but it’s worth it.” 

Elizabeth had to go out of the room 
very quickly so that she tumbled as she 
climbed the attic stairs. But once in her 
own room she never hesitated as she 
lighted her little lamp and began to 
write in her firm beautiful hand, 


Dear Miss Jermyn, 

I shall be very glad to accept your 
offer to teach in the primary depart- 
ment— 


CHAPTER II 


LIZABETH sat in the alumnae room 

of the Girls’ Seminary staring at the 
slow hands of the clock. At five o’clock 
duty would be over. But the hour before 
five dragged with a maddening delibera- 
tion. 

From October until Christmas life had 
swung along in a monotonous rhythm. 
But at Christmas something had hap- 
pened that had changed her life com- 
pletely. She had met Rufus Hamlin. 
Since then it had held all the charm 
of secrecy, meetings in the park at 
twilight with a man whom she alter- 
nately admired, scorned, told herself she 
was indifferent to—and thought about 
continually. 


She stood up restlessly now and went 


o the window. Still raining. Would 
tufus mect her if it rained? 

“Hist!” 

Elizabeth whirled about. She could 
always tell Martha Benson’s approach by 
the sound of the keys jingling on the 
key ring. There was nothing that went 
on in the Seminary that Martha did not 
know for her position as Miss Jermyn’s 
secretary made her privy to secrets. She 
carried her sturdy body with an air of 
authority. 

“Do you want to know the latest? 
Don’t repeat this. But I hear Miss Catlin’s 
going.” 

Miss Catlin was head of the primary; 
Elizabeth was one of her assistants. 

“Someone’s bound to be appointed. Not 
Hotchkiss; she’s to be married this June. 
Miss Maudlin’s wild to get it. I'd be 
careful of her if I were you. Don’t say 
I didn’t tip you off!” 

“Miss Derby!” 

Elizabeth turned as Martha slipped out 
and a little girl came in. 

“T can’t do my numbers.” The big dark 
eyes of Sara Lee Black were innocent 
but the lashes fluttered as she sidled 
up to her teacher with a beguiling smile. 

She was irresistible, Elizabeth thought, 
as they bent over the paper together. 
She wondered, with the seven year old's 
warm compact body held in her arm, 
how any woman could neglect her. Yet 
it was common knowledge in the school 
that Sara’s mother left her for days at a 
time alone with the servants. But Sara 
seemed to lead a joyous carefree exist- 
ence, coming late to school with draggled 
gardenias that her mother had cast aside, 
in her exquisite little French dresses 
from which the buttons were missing. 

Sara murmured looking up into Eliza- 
beth’s eyes, “My cousin Rufus came last 
night and I told him about you!” 


For a moment Elizabeth forgot the 
child, she was swept away at the sound 
of his name by a flood of joy. She was 
not in love with him; she would not let 
herself fall in love with him but the 
thought of meeting him in the park at 
five changed the whole day for her. She 
did not wake from her dream until she 
heard the sound of footsteps coming 
down the bare waxed corridor. Light firm 
footsteps, unmistakably those of Miss 
Jermyn. Sara whisked off the chair and 
was at the door, she turned with an 
angelic smile, “Thank you, Miss Derby, I 
think I can work it out now myself!” 
she said with solemn eyes. 

Elizabeth rose as Miss Jermyn came 
to the door. Her pale face with its high 
forehead from which the hair was drawn 
plainly back looked worn and tired. Her 
thin lips curved in a faint smile. 

“I wanted to tell you, Miss Derby, how 
pleased I am with your work. I like 
your enthusiasm. I saw how you handled 
the primary department last week when 
Miss Catlin was ill.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Elizabeth cried, her 
face radiant. “You angel!” she shaped 
the words silently with her lips, as Miss 
Jermyn left her. 

Miss Maudlin coming down the cor- 
ridor stared inquisitively. She walked 
with rapid jerking steps casting quick 
suspicious glances about her as though 
she expected something to spring out 
at her. 

“Miss Jermyn was talking to you,” 
Miss Maudlin asked with a suspicious 
glitter in her pale eyes, “I hope she had 
no criticism?” 

“She likes me!” Elizabeth said light- 
heartedly and saw Miss Maudlin’s lips 
narrow. 

Darting an angry glance at her, she 
asked: “Are you going to summer school 
this summer?” 

“No.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Maudlin with satisfac- 
tion, “I have gone for the last four years. 
I shall get my degree this summer. You 
haven’t a degree?” 

“No, Miss Maudlin.” 

With a glance of smug satisfaction Miss 
Maudlin went up the stairs. 


CHAPTER III 


IFTEEN minutes later Elizabeth was 
on her way to the park. As she turned 
the corner facing it she drew a sharp 
breath of delight, the sky was a blaze of 


yellow, the wet streets ran gold. She 
walked past the stone house on the 
corner where Rufus lived with his uncle 
James Blaine Hamlin, the architect. She 
sent quick little glances at it; it seemed 
to her that a life richer and more signifi- 
cant than any she had known must be 
lived behind those drawn curtains 

She walked on slowly remembering 
her first meeting with Rufus. She had 
been in the last minute whirl of getting 
the children ready for the Christmas 
play. She was kneeling on the floor pin- 
ning up the cheesecloth skirt of the 
Christmas angel and she had looked up 
distracted, blowing a bright feather of 
hair out of her eye to see Sara dragging a 
bored young man to meet her. 

“This is my cousin, Miss Derby!” Sara 
had cried triumphantly. 


Elizabeth had smiled up, “How do you 
do, cousin?” and without ceremony she 
had deposited the fat Christmas angel in 
his arms with, “Don't let her wriggle or 
her star will come off!” 


Rufus holding the Christmas angel as 
though she were something repellent 
had watched Elizabeth move among her 
flock. He had, however, disappeared as 
soon as the curtain was jerked up amid 
an impressive silence. She might have 
forgotten him, too, if one March after- 
noon as she walked toward the park she 
had not seen him come running down the 
steps of the stone house. When he looked 
up in surprise as she hesitated, held out 
his hand, standing hatless in the winter 
sunshine and asked: “Where have you 
been all this time?” gently accusing her, 
she was too startled to know what she 
said. 

They had crossed over to the park and 
trodden snowy paths and he had begun 
talking at once as though there were no 
interim between this and their first 
meeting. 


“We must have dinner one night to- 
gether. Could you get away, do you 
think?” Rufus had asked when they 
parted. Then he had disappeared and ap- 
parently had forgotten that she existed. 


Elizabeth was angry, her vanity was 
hurt, she was bewildered and finally 
quite indifferent, she thought. Yet on a 
dripping April day when everything was 
thawing and melting Elizabeth met him 
once more. She had tried to be cool and 
indifferent but in a few minutes she 
could not resist him. He was so vital, so 
amusing, so buoyant that he carried her 
away. 

After that they had met once a week, 
twice a week, always in the park, always 
at twilight. But he said no more about 
having dinner together. It was as though 
this time, at the end of the day, was set 
apart and peculiarly theirs. 


HE began to walk with her head 

turned sharply away; there were silly 
tears in her eyes and she was ashamed 
of herself. Then looking straight ahead 
she saw him rounding the path. She felt 
a shock of joy that was so sharp it was 
like pain. The very way he walked, his 
dark bare head and thin brown face, 
and as he came nearer, his reckless grey 
eyes printed themselves on her mind. 


“T thought you weren’t coming!” Eliza- 
beth cried as‘they met. 


“No!” Rufus smiled into her radiant 
face, “it’s a week since I’ve seen you, 
isn’t it?” 

He fell into step beside her; and 
strangely the world was changed. The 
grey sky was tender and the grass glit- 
tered in the last light and the tiny 
crinkled leaves of the trees glowed in a 
mist of yellow and red. So many things 
she had saved to tell him for a week but 
all she said was, 

“Rufus, this is my last week.” 

“Then we must celebrate the end of 
school. 

“Couldn’t you—”’ he was thinking 
rapidly. “Couldn’t you run down to the 
country with me on Sunday? I’ve an old 
farm that was my grandmother’s. You 
and I will drive down and have supper, 
and I'll have you back in school by ten.” 

“I'd love it,” she said eagerly. “It 
would be perfect!” 


CHATELAINE, OCTOBER, 1938 
CHAPTER IV 


S RUFUS drove down the avenue 
4 with her the next Sunday, past the 
white facades of the Parliament build- 
ings. he showed her the lofty windows 
of his uncle’s office. Now that they had 
left the school behind them she breathed 
1 sigh of content. She was happy as he 
weaved his way through the traffic, past 
freight yards where trains were backing 
and snorting beyond the dingy outskirts 
of the city to the river road. 

“If you knew what it means to get 
away from school, I feel as though I 
were coming out of prison!” she said on 
a deep breath of enjoyment. 

“You dislike the school so?” 

“I love the work, I love my children 
but sometimes it gives you a desperate 
feeling as though life was there out- 
side—” she faltered, “as though you 
aren't living,” she ended. 

“Tell me about your home,” 
asked. “You'll soon be there.” 


She told him about Uncle Jo and 
Mother. About Rhode so fair and so 
quiet; about stormy Nan and even about 
Aunt Myra—in a softened version. 

“I'd like to know them,” Rufus said, 
“especially your Uncle Jo.” 


She asked him a little shyly about his 
people; but Rufus only said: “I have no 
people.” 

She realized all at once she knew 
nothing about him. He had talked of 
everything in the world but himself. But 
his very strangeness excited her. She 
murmured: 


“T could drive on like this forever 
He glanced at her quickly. 


“Do you feel that way too? I never see 
a road that looks as though it might be 
strange that I don’t want to follow it. 
Why shouldn't we—let’s drive straight 
on until we come to the sea? Then we'll 
take a freighter and we'll sail until we're 
burned as brown as sailors. Where shall 
we go first, Elizabeth?” 


She played the game with him, laugh- 
ing, but it was not his words alone but 
something beneath, an exciting con- 
sciousness, that seemed to lend a thrilling 
significance to this game of fancy. 


Then at last Rufus showed her the 
Four Corners and told her at the next 
turn they would come in sight of the 
chimneys of the farm. He drove down 
a deeply rutted road and turned the car 
into a lane of maples. 


Rufus 


” 


“Here we are,” he smiled at her. 

He tossed his hat and gloves into the 
low leather seat and Elizabeth jumped 
down into the grass. It was good to feel 
grass under her feet; it was like wading 
through a green lake as they walked 
toward the old farm house. The house 
itself was of field stone with a sloping 
roof and small windows that glittered 
with a dozen suns. Laburnum bushes 
rose beside it and back of it loomed a 
red barn. Beyond it were meadows yel- 
low with buttercups. The old place 
seemed to dream benignly on this Sun- 
day afternoon. 

He turned to see her lighted face. 
“Like it?” 

“Oh, I love it. It looks as though the 
people who lived here were happy.” 

He gave her a tender smile. 

“It’s pleasant enough to come down 
here once in a while but if you had to 
stay here you'd want to get away fast 
enough!” She flushed a little as though 
he had rebuked her for being senti- 
mental. For it had come to her in a 
flash that this was what she wanted, this 
old farmhouse with its low stone walls 
hidden away from the world; with its 
red barn and apple trees behind it. They 
went through the tide of tall grass to 
the door. It was opened by a woman 
who had evidently been watching for 
them; she took Elizabeth’s hand in a 
bony grasp as Rufus introduced her as 
Mrs. Hitchcock, the wife of a neighbor. 
Her shrewd eyes behind her spectacles 
travelled over Elizabeth but the lines in 
her thin face were kind. 

“Now I'll show you the way,” Mrs. 
Hitchcock was saying, “You'll want to 
freshen up and then I'll run across home 
and come back and get your supper. I’m 
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would ever leave her. 
did something else would 

omething beautiful that 
was part of the pain. Sometimes when 
she thought she had forgotten Rufus 
something he had said would come back 
to her and she thought she could not 
bear it. She knew by this time he must 
have gone to South America. 

Uncle Jo began to talk of travelling. 
But she did not want to She 
could see herself dragging through pic- 
ture galleries, in strange hotels. among 
alien people, always pretending to enjoy 
herself for Uncle Jo’s sake. The trouble 
with travelling was that you had to 
take yourself with you. ; 


£O now 


So the days dragged by for several 
weeks, until one hot afternoon Uncle Jo 
called her from the garden where she 
Was sitting reading. Her mother and the 
girls were away for a week. 

The old house seemed dim and sweet 
and homely. The sunlight was falling 
through the white blinds barring the floor 
with gold. Roses were spilling their 
petals on the window-sill. After the bril- 
liant sunlight, here in the dim room 
Elizabeth did not see at first that some- 
one was sitting in Uncle Jo’s big chair, 
someone who rose slowly to his feet, 
someone who spoke her name. It was 
Rufus Hamlin. 

All her life she would remember how 
the dim room was lighted with an un- 
earthly brightness. how the rhythm of the 
locusts rising and falling in the still 
afternoon deafened her with their thun- 
derous murmur. She _ heard herself 
speaking to him in a voice unlike her 
own, saying, “I thought you were in 
South America?” 

“IT couldn't go while Olive’s life hung 
on a thread.” 

“How is she now?” 

“Olive’s almost well now.” 

Silence again. A dreadful silence teem- 
ing with all the things she dared not say. 

“I've come to say good-by. I'm sailing 
tonight. But I wanted to know—” he 
seemed to find difficulty in going on, “if 
there’s anything I could do. I went 
around to the school but they told me 
you'd gone. The secretary told me,” his 
dark brows were drawn together, “that 
you were not coming back to the 
Seminary.” 

“Oh no, I'm not going back,” she said 
breathlessly. 

“Why?” 

“Oh I—I'm not, that’s all.” 

“Did it have anything to do with that 
night at the farm?” 

“Oh no!” she lied valiantly. 

His eyes had become luminous as they 
did in emotion. 

“I saw Miss Jermyn also. I told her 
exactly what had happened. She said if 
she had understood that she would have 
wanted you to return. But she’s en- 
gaged a teacher to take your place now.” 

“You did it to protect Olive, didn’t 
you?” he insisted. “To save me?” 

“Why I just—” she tried to go on. “T— 
I hate explanations,” she said quickly. 
She had a horrible feeling that she was 
going to cry. 

‘I know you, now, Elizabeth.” 

He had spoken the words gently but 
they seemed to break over her like a 
mighty wave; she was being carried out 
beyond her depth and she could do 
nothing. 

“I tried to forget you,” he went on. 
His linked hands were dropped between 
his knees. Elizabeth could see only the 
bent dark head. “But I couldn't. I could 
not go away without telling you how 


sorry I am.” 


The room shone with a fiery bright- 
ness. She could hear the clock through 


the stillness furiously — ticking the 
ever 


minutes away. Nothing that had 

happened to her was as important as 
these few minutes. It was as though she 
had a flash of clairvoyance and could 
see all the future. If she let him know 
how she loved him, he would stay. But 
she would not let him know. She must 
be brave enough to save him from a 


sentimental impulse. This flashed through 
her mind and was gone. 

He stood up and came over to her and 
her eyes brimmed over but she tried to 
smile at him while two tears ran dewn 
her cheeks. 

“Lovely and adorable!” he murmured. 

“Don’t!” 

“T didn’t 


manded., 


she pressed back from him. 
know—look at me,” he com- 

She stood up quickly and faced him. In 
that moment she knew he had seen all 
she had tried to hide from him. 

“Oh, my darling,’ he whispered, “we 
love each other.” 

When he took her in his arms she gave 
herself up with a long shuddering sigh. 
This was all that she had lived for, to 
feel his arms straining her closer, to hear 
his murmurs, broken, inarticulate, to 
know those hard impassioned kisses. 

He drew her down beside him on the 
davenport. They spoke in broken mur- 
murs. 

“But you must go to South America 

“No, no 


“Rufus 


” 


not now 


“You're are 


you?” 


not going to let me go, 

“No,” she whispered, “no, I can’t.” 

The sunlight came in through the 
white blinds in bands of shimmering 
gold; the air smelled of roses; the clock 
ticked busily away. The old room was 
strangely beautiful. 

How long they sat there Elizabeth did 
not know. The light faded. It was sun- 
set; it was dusk. 

They could get no farther. He could 
not take her with him. But he would not 
let her wait. When he said that they 
could be married at once, she told him 
that he must be mad. But if he were 
mad, so was she. He began to tell her 
that they could go away together, now, 
at once. They could stay with his uncle, 
get the license in the morning, be mar- 
ried in three days. They could drive 
down to the Coast. They'd take a cot- 
tage near the dunes, with nothing but 
the sea and the sand. 

“Rufus, I can’t. We don’t know each 
other. I'd have to have time. I—You 
know I couldn’t!” 

The argument began all over again. 
Elizabeth said, “It would break Mother's 
heart.” 

“You'd break anyone’s heart for me.” 

“The awful thing is—that’s true. But 
why couldn’t you go to South America? 
When you come back in a year—” 

“You want me to go?” 

“Oh, I don’t!” 

If he went would he ever return to 
her? Had not Olive said he was a rolling 
stone? She must take this moment, she 
must live now or soon it would be too 
late. It was a crazy thing to do; it was 
thoughtless; it was selfish. It was cruel 
to the family who loved her. 

In that moment it seemed to her that 
she might have no peace with Rufus, no 
security, no faith in the future; but she 
was willing to sacrifice everything for 
this joy. 

He was saying gently, yet with a 
strange power that she could not resist, 
“Pack your things. My car’s at the gate. 
We still have time before they find us.” 

She stood up, told him no, she would 
not do it. Then they were looking des- 
perately, deeply at each other. 


“T'll come,” she whispered. 


In her own room under the eaves she 
stood looking at herself. Was this the 
same Elizabeth who had looked at her 
from the mirror only that afternoon? 
But this girl with burning blue eyes and 
a wild color in her cheeks was beauti- 
ful. Later with her bag packed she went 
down the stairs to find him waiting. 
They ran down the path together. 

But here was Uncle Jo; Uncle Jo 
watching her with that look that struck 
deep into her heart. 

“Uncle Jo, we’re going to be married! 
Uncle Jo, don’t tell them yet! Say I’ve 
gone to Martha’s!” 

Uncle Jo looking at Rufus was sober 
and strangely sad. 


“Will you trust her to me, sir?” Rufus 
asked. 

“Oh, Uncle Jo, don’t look so,” Elizabeth 
put her arms about him but all she mur- 
mured for him alone was, “Oh I will be 
good! I will be good!” 


CHAPTER X 


)sLIZABETH looked proudly at Rufus 
as he turned the car into the drive- 
way. She liked the grey suit that fitted 
the easy lines of his figure, his soft col- 
lar and green tie. He stopped the car 
beside the dusty lilacs of the Derby 
house. 

They kissed under the shadow of the 
lilacs and went up the steps together. 
The door was unlatched and they went 
in. Elizabeth was wishing now that she 
had written Mother to tell her she was 
married. Day after day had gone by and 
she had promised herself to write to- 
morrow. 

“Ts that 
voice called. 

“Yes, darling!” 

How could she have treated her 
mother so, Elizabeth thought with re- 
morse as she saw her sitting by the liv- 
ing room window, the light falling on 
her smooth dark head, her tender smile 
lighting up her face as Elizabeth came in 
with Rufus. 

“T was just wondering why we hadn’t 
had a letter,” her mother began as they 
put their arms about each other. 

“Rufus, this is Mother,” Elizabeth said 
tremulously. 

She did not dare to stay; for she might 
break down if she saw her mother’s 
wounded face. Elizabeth fled down the 
hall to the kitchen. Rhoda was beating 
batter in a yellow bowl. She looked up. 

“Where in the world have you been?” 

Elizabeth dragged off her doeskin 
glove, held out a sunburned hand with 
a narrow gold band on it. 

“Look!” 

“You don’t mean... 

Elizabeth lifted a flushed triumphant 
face; but the soft blue eyes pleaded for 
mercy. 

“Te 

“You’re not married?” 

She whispered “yes.” 

“Oh Elizabeth how could you do such 
a wild, such a crazy thing?” Rhoda was 
terribly shaken. 

Elizabeth could not explain to Rhoda 
when she could scarcely explain it to 
herself. 

“I don’t even know who it is! Not 
Henry?” 

“Oh Rhoda, Rhoda you couldn’t think 
for a moment it was poor Henry Stevens 
when there couldn’t be anyone but 
Rufus!” 

“You don’t mean the man you told me 
about that you met at school?” 


Elizabeth tried to tell her calmly 
about how it had happened; how they 
had driven down to the Coast and lived 
for two weeks in a cottage on the dunes. 
But she could put so little into words. 
The delicious sense of adventure, the 
panic, the madness of those two weeks. 

Rhoda glanced at her downcast face. 

“T must take one look at him.” 

When she came back a little later, all 
she said was, “Yes, I see why he carried 
you away. He’s very charming.” 

“Oh Rhoda, he’s so sweet. He’s the 
most extravagant, the most impractical 
creature. He really needs someone—” 
she stopped as Nan came tramping in. 
“Who’s the stunning man talking to 
Mother?” Nan cried. 

It was Rhoda who told her. Now they 
were all talking at once, stopping to ex- 
claim, to go over it ali again. 

“But it wasn’t like you, Elizabeth!” 
Nan said angrily. 

Uncle Jo came in from the garden; he 
had to be told what he knew already. 
His eyes questioned her and she whis- 
pered, “Oh I am! Uncle Jo, I am so 
happy!” he kissed her gently, his eyes 
searching her face. For a moment he 
seemed unlike himself, thin and old and 
weary. Then he straightened his shoul- 
ders and said in his rich voice, “I must 


you, chick?” Mrs. Derby’s 


” 
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and array myself in fine linen for 
the bridegroom.” 

They had all been so wonderful to her, 
Elizabeth thought, but somehow she had 
failed them. They had trusted her and 
she had completely forgotten them 
when it came to her lover. Perhaps it 
was when women were in 
love, she reflected. But she felt remorse- 
ful as she went in to her mother. This 
was hardest of all. 

Rufus rose and went out through the 
French window into the garden. She 
watched him disappear around the side 
of the house. He understood it was 
easier for her to talk to her mother 
alone. 

“Mother, Rufus told you?” 

The wing-like brows seemed dark 
against the whiteness of mother’s face. 
Even her lips were pale. Elizabeth put 
her arm about the back of her mother’s 
chair and kneeling she looked up into 
the pale face. 

“Mother, I’m selfish and wilful but 
only say you don’t hate me? Only say 
I didn’t hurt you?” 

Elizabeth was aware that Nan had 
come into the room. She did not stir nor 
turn her head but the colour rose in her 
smooth cheeks. Her mother said, “Eliza- 
beth, run out and tell Rhoda we’ll have 
the picked watermelon and that batch 
of cookies I was taking to the Women’s 
Exchange.” 

Elizabeth whispered against her ear, 
“You are so precious!” as she rose, and 
kissed her again. 

T WAS Nan’s suggestion that they 

have their supper under the oak tree. 
Rufus and Nan dragged the table into 
the shade. Elizabeth could hear their 
voices coming in through the windows. 
Rhoda brought out the satiny white 
cloth and they set the table with the 
beautiful blue and gold china that Uncle 
Jo had brought them. Uncle Jo picked 
petunias that sprawled in a great over- 
flowing bunch in the centre of the table. 
Mrs. Derby sliced ham and mixed salad 
dressing while Elizabeth moved about, 
absent and dreamy getting in their way, 
laughing exultantly; suddenly silent. 


Everyone talked, laughed, interrupted 
each other, burst into sudden nonsensi- 
cal laughter as though silence might 
show too clearly what they were all 
thinking. 

Elizabeth danced blue eyes at Rufus 
at the first quiet moment. “Tell them, 
Rufus!” 

“Elizabeth and I,” Rufus said, crossing 
his long legs, running a hand over his 
thick dark hair, “are going to join the 
raggle taggle gypsies. The South of 
France, Devon in the spring, the Tyrol— 
anywhere, everywhere that fancy takes 
us.” 

Elizabeth let herself dream. England 
in May, moors and skylarks. Places with 
enchanting names that sang through her 
thoughts, Fontainebleau and Carcas- 
sonne, Argentiére, Naples, Perugia. Places 
that she and Uncle Jo had planned to 
see. 

“Oh, darlings, I wish I could take you 
all with us!” she murmured. 

They all looked at her. She seemed to 
rise out of her dress of summery blue 
like a flower. She had captured in that 
moment a haunting loveliness. 


“I can just bear it,” Nan said breaking 
the silence, “if you don’t send us cards 
saying, ‘Wish you were here.’” 


They ended the garden supper with 
laughter. When later the table had been 
cleared and the dishes carried in Eliza- 
beth went in search of Uncle Jo. She 
was deserting him after all their plans 
together. She tried to tell him but Uncle 
Jo checked her with a gesture. “Dis- 
appointed, my darling? To tell you the 
truth it is a long way to go—just yet. 
But perhaps next year, who knows I'll 
join you in Venice or Barcelona,” his 
eyes twinkled so merrily that she had to 
believe he was not disappointed. 

She found Rufus talking to her mother 
and in a moment he was at her side, 
“Rufus, don’t you adore my family? And 
the way Mother tock the news after all 
she’s done for me—for us all.” 


Dears 
aiways so 


“Your mother doesn’t have to do any- 


thing, she only has to be,” Rufus said. 
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“T'll sit here in front so you can sleep 
on the way to the city,” he explained. 





























































































































The car jolted through the ruts of the 
lane and turned on the road. Elizabeth 
sat for a while watching the pallid sky, 
the meadows and the telegraph poles 
spin past. The country looked lonely and 
forlorn. It was a different place from the 
sunlit world of yesterday. She was cold 
and she buried herself in the rug and at 
last from sheer weariness fell asleep. 


She did not wake until they reached 
the city. The city too looked ugly. It 
looked dirty and cold and empty. The 
grey light of early morning made it seem 
forbidding. Elizabeth did not feel any- 
thing at all. She was just cold and tired 
and dusty. She felt stiff and headachy 
when at last the car stopped before the 
Seminary and Rufus got out and went up 
the brown stone steps with her. 


“I'm afraid you’re awfully tired,” he 
said gently. 


His gentleness hurt her. He asked her 
for her key and she gave it to him with- 
out a word and he fitted it into the door 
and pushed the door a little open. He 
stood there hatless speaking a little ner- 
vously, 


“Tll see that Olive comes around the 
first thing today and explains it all to 
Miss Jermyn. I would come myself but 
I think a woman should do it. She owes 
you that, at least.” He took her hand 
quickly. ”You’re ail right? You’re sure? 
You know how badly I feel to get you 
in this jam. I'll see you later.” 


She answered him steadily without 
once looking at him. But she had to turn 
to watch him as he walked away. When 
she saw that eager stride, slightly swag- 
gering, she knew at last it was all over! 
She stood watching him until he dis- 
appeared. 


She went in and crossed the hall; it 
was too early for breakfast. No one 
was downstairs. She went up the stairs 
and as she reached the second story Miss 
Jermyn came out of her room. 


Miss Jermyn stopped a moment, ques- 
tioning this girl with her sensitive tor- 
mented face. 

“Are you ill, Miss Derby?” 

“No, Miss Jermyn,” Elizabeth answered. 
She was suddenly so tired she could 
scarcely stand. 


“You have just come in?” 


Elizabeth tried to explain, she faltered 
out a broken word or two. She could 
not go on. 

“You are not fit to teach this morning.” 
Elizabeth was clinging to the ban- 
nister, she whispered, “Oh, yes, Miss 
Jermyn.” 

“I will have someone else take your 
classes,” Miss Jermyn’s austere face 
pointed the command. 


Elizabeth dragged herself on up the 
stairs. A bell sounded. Doors were flung 
open; she saw Mademoiselle’s startled 
face; Miss Clark rushing to the bathroom 
with her tooth-mug and towel. Elizabeth 
went by them without a word. She went 
into her own room and pulled down the 
shade and locked her door. She stripped 
off her clothes and left them lying where 
they were. If only she could stop think- 
ing, Elizabeth thought in despair, as she 
flung herself across her bed. 


CHAPTER VII 


HE luncheon bell was ringing as 
Elizabeth went downstairs and slip- 
ped into her place at the table. Usually at 
lunch time the teachers sat in exhausted 
silence but today an undercurrent of 
excitement was stirring them. 


Miss Clark began at once, “One of the 
children told me she saw Sara crying. 
They say there’s no hope for her.” 


“It is horrible!” the housekeeper re- 
marked with grim satisfaction. 


Miss Clark went on, “She was con- 
scious when they found her. It seems she 
had been driving with her cousin. He 
must have been drinking, anyway the 
car was demolished when he drove into 
a farmer’s wagon. She was alone in the 
car when they found her.” 


“Who is it?” Elizabeth gasped. 


Annette Clark said with a sideways 
glance, “Sara Black’s mother.” 


The room sank away from Elizabeth. 
She reached for her glass of water, tried 
to drink it, put it down. 


“Ts—she—dead?” she managed to ask. 

“They say there’s little hope for her!” 
the housekeeper answered catching her 
eye. 


“But the strange thing was, it wasn’t 
Mrs. Black's car,”’ added Miss Clark. “It 
was Rufus Hamlin’s. The license was in 
the inside pocket of the car. His hat and 
gloves were on the seat. He simply 
crawled away after the wreck and left 
her.” 


Elizabeth said clearly, “Rufus Hamlin 
was not with her.” 


“How do you know?” 
asked with avid curiosity. 


Miss Maudlin 


“Because I was with him.” 

“Not at four o’clock in the morning!” 
the housekeeper exclaimed. 

“At four o’clock in the 
Elizabeth answered steadily. 

“He’ll have witnesses then!” Miss 
Maudlin cried. There was a red spot on 
each cheek bone. 


morning,” 


“I was the only one with him.” 


They stared at her in silence. The 
housekeeper pursed her lips and made a 
clicking sound with her tongue against 
the roof of her mouth. Miss Maudlin 
smiling triumphantly looked quickly 
from one face to another. Martha Ben- 
son, who had taken no part in the dis- 
cussion, muttered, “Oh, I wish you'd shut 
up about it. It’s none of our business.” 
Mademoiselle began to speak in an arti- 
ficial voice about something else. 


Elizabeth sat in anguish through 
luncheon. She must telephone Rufus. 
But she knew he would call her up as 
soon as he could. Her own pain seemed 
insignificant beside Olive Black’s tragedy. 

Elizabeth went toward Miss Jermyn’s 
office directly after lunch. She passed 
Miss Maudlin coming down the corridor. 
Miss Maudlin went by with her head 
rigidly turned aside. She walked with 
a quiet triumph. Elizabeth knocked at 
the door of the office. Miss Jermyn was 
sitting before her flat topped desk. Her 
austere face looked pale and tried. She 
asked Elizabeth mildly to be seated. 
Elizabeth felt her throat close up; she sat 
in a constrained silence until Miss 
Jermyn began to speak. 


“Miss Derby, we have enjoyed having 
you with us this year. You have brought 
a spirit into the house, a spirit of joy and 
hope that we all need. But it is not 
about that that I wish to speak with 
you,” her long thin white fingers played 
with a pencil. She lifted her small grey 
eyes and went on in her gentle voice. 
“There seems to be a story that must be 
checked. Rumor has it that you spent 
last night in a lonely farmhouse with a 
—with a young man.” 


“Yes, Miss Jermyn.” 


“Could you not have taken a train 
back to the city?” 

“Yes, Miss Jermyn.” 

“This was an accident, however?” 

“Yes, Miss Jermyn.” 

“You will excuse my intrusion of your 
privacy but you are going to marry this 
young man?” 

The color swept Elizabeth from brow 
to chin. 


“No, Miss Jermyn.” 


There was a pause. Miss Jermyn asked 
mildly for an explanation. 


“There is no explanation, Miss Jermyn.” 

“A teacher has a high calling. We must 
not only avoid evil but the appearance of 
evil. When one of my teachers does a 
rash, an unconsidered thing without just 
cause she is no longer of use to me or 
the school.” 


“You mean that I am not to come back 
next year?” 

Miss Jermyn rose and bowed her head. 
She was not a tall woman but her dig- 
nity made her seem very tall in this 
moment. Her gentleness was more tell- 
ing than severity would have been. She 
came toward Elizabeth and laid her long 


thin hand on Elizabeth’s arm, she said 
mildly, “I am sorry.” 

A minute later Elizabeth was on the 
other side of the door. She had not 
known until this minute that hope had 
lain all the time in her heart. If Rufus 
returned in a year she would not be 
here! 

All evening she was waiting uncon- 
sciously to hear from Rufus. He would 
come; he would telephone. When even- 
ing prayers were over she went to the 
drugstore and telephoned the hospital 
Mrs. Black’s condition was unchanged 
she was told, 

An innate pride forbade her to tele- 
phone Rufus. 

In this last week of school Elizabeth 
was busy from morning until night pre- 


paring for the primary department’s 
exhibition; she tried not to think of 


Rufus; but she thought of nothing else. 
So Monday passed and Tuesday. Eliza- 
beth telephoned the hospital again. Mrs. 
Black was holding her own; that was all. 

Ashamed, humiliated, she called up 
Rufus’ home. A maid's crisp voice 
answered that Mr. Rufus Hamlin was 
out, was there any message? Rufus was 
here; yet he had not telephoned nor 
come to see Miss Jermyn. 


HE last days rushed by. Friday was 
graduation with the seniors lovely in 


their white gowns, the centre of the 
stage. The final tea, the final essays 


ended with Miss Jermyn’s address, and 
commencement. 

Rufus will telephone now, Rufus will 
come now, Elizabeth told herself with 
desperate longing. But Rufus did not 
telephone; nor did he come. 

On Saturday it was all over. 

In the taxi on the way to the station 
Elizabeth leaned forward suddenly and 
tapped on the glass, she told the driver 
to take her to the hospital instead of the 
station. 

She waited in the small bare waiting 
room of the hospital as she asked a nurse 
if there was anyone here whom she 
might ask about Mrs. Black. She was so 
nervous that she moved about until she 
heard a man’s steps coming down the 
hospital corridor. Rufus! But it was not 
Rufus who entered but Olive’s husband, 
Stephen Black, who introduced himself. 

“I'm Sara’s teacher—I just came to ask 
how Mrs. Black is?” 

“Won't you sit down? 
doing well,” he said. 

“She’s out of danger?” 


“The doctors assure me that she is.’ 

Elizabeth felt the nervous trembling 
pass; there was something about this 
man with his blue-green eyes that looked 
at her with so straightforward a look, 
something in his deep quiet voice that 
set her at ease. He told her he had been 
on his way home from Guatemala when 
he heard of the accident. As she listened 
Elizabeth kept comparing him with 
Rufus. He had not Rufus’ striking per- 
sonality that would make him noticed 
wherever he went but Stephen Black 
was attractive with those sea-green eyes 
in that dark weathered face. His firm 
mouth, the thoughtful lines in his face 
gave here an impression of strength. 

“Sara will want to say good-by to you,” 
he said smiling. 

She shook her head and stood up, “I’m 
afraid [ll have to go or I'll miss my 
train. Will you tell Mrs. Black that I 
hope she'll be well soon?” 

Stephen Black had taken Elizabeth's 
firm small hand; he stood looking down 
at her almost as though there was some- 
thing he wanted to say to her and could 
not. 


“I want you to know how much I 
appreciate all you’ve done for my small 
daughter,” he said, “if there is anything 
at any time I can do—” 

She liked him, Elizabeth thought im- 
pulsively. He was strong and fine and 
gentle. He went with Elizabeth to the 
taxi, but all she thought as the car 
moved out of the hospital grounds was 
that she had not had the courage to ask 
about Rufus. 

In the day coach gritty with dust, 
crowded with tired women and sprawl- 
ing men, Elizabeth sat by the window. 


Mrs. Black is 
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Slowly the train began to move, slowly 
to cross the bridge Elizabeth turned to 
catch a last glimpse of the town. 


For the first time it struck deep into 
her that that life was over—it was past-— 
that she could never, never feel again 
as she had done when she had first fallen 
in love 

CHAPTER VIII 

T WAS. still light when Elizabeth 

reached home on that May afternoon. 
She stood at the gate looking at the 
house sprawling on the grass. The cur- 
tains in her Mother’s west room were 
blowing in and out; the lilacs were in 


bloom: she stopped to breathe in their 
magic sweetness. But as she opened the 
front door the house was very silent. 

“Mother! Oh Mother, where are you?” 

She had forgotten in the rush of the 
last days at school to let the family know 
on what day she was coming, and now 
they were all out just when she needed 
them most. She could have cried with 
disappointment. 

She ran up the stairs and saw Rhoda 


come to her door. They were in each 
other’s arms. 

“Why didn’t you let us know when 
you were coming?” Rhoda asked, “but 
you're worn out,” she added. 

Elizabeth braced herself. “In a way. 
I've been fired.” 

“Have you?” Rhoda said quietly. 


No questions. Better even, no pity. 
Just those two words accepting anything 
Elizabeth would tell her. 

Elizabeth’s eyes were circled in her 
thin face, the color glowed too brightly 
in her cheeks and died away. 

“Rhoda, I want to tell you—” 
plunged into the story of Rufus. 

Rhoda listened, her eyes on the garden. 
She asked, “When did you meet him?” 


she 


and again “Did you like this Olive 
Black?” and last, “Why didn’t he come 
to the school and explain the whole 


thing?” 


Elizabeth told her as well as she could. 
Rhoda said, “I should think you would 
have seen from the first he was only 
amusing himself with you.” 

“Was he? I don’t know. But he had a 
way of lighting things up for you, his 
voice, and the way he talked and looked 
at you—it was though,” Elizabeth 
said, “I'd never been really alive before I 
met him.” She went on driving the 
words deep into her soul. “He wasn’t in 
love with me. But if he had wanted me 
to go away with him, I would. I didn’t 
know I was like that. I'd rather have one 
year with him than all the happiness in 
the world!” she clenched her hands and 
said, catching her breath, “I never want 
to see another man.” 


The front door crashed shut, there 
were quick halting steps on the stairs, 
Nan burst in. She came over to hug 
Elizabeth. 

“What's happened to you? 
light’s gone out of you!” 

“T lost my job.” 

Nan put her arms about her sister, her 
voice sweet and husky, crooned, “You 
shouldn't ever be shut up in a school 
room,” 

They sat talking until Elizabeth heard 
the front door open and close; she flew 
down the stairs to find Mother in the 
hall. Elizabeth took off Mother's hat, 
laughing, talking. “Thats a new dress, 
Mother! I've never seen it. You should 
always wear blue with those sheer white 
collars.” 

Her mother only said, “Tired, chick?” 
as she kissed her. “It’s a joy to have 
you home again. No, you're not to come 
into the kitchen your first night home.” 


as 


All the 


CHAPTER IX 


AY DURING the rest of that month 
Elizabeth had gone into the teachers’ 
agencies. She heard the same story from 
them all. Private schools were cutting 
down their staffs. There were hundreds 
of teachers waiting for positions and 
teachers with years of experience behind 
them. 

Elizabeth thought if she found a posie 
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If Elizabeth had not been go proud 
she could have gone back to her mother; 
if Rufus had not been go sensitive he 
could have asked his uncle in Montreal 
to take him into the firm. But 
somehow they would stick it out. One 
of these days he would come home at 
night to tell her he had found work. One 
of these days. 

3ut when Rufus came running up the 
Stairs late that night she said impulsively. 

“I've been thinking. I'l] stay a while 
with Mother. I want you to go to South 
America with Guy Truesdale.” 
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“Heavens, no!” Rufus said. 

She began to plead with him, to beg 
him, to use all those little caressing ways 
that would bend him to her will. 

“I’m nothing but a failure,” Rufus said 
with bitter contempt, “or I could take 
care of you!” He was walking about the 
room now, staring at the clock on the 
mantelpiece, playing with the tassel of 
the window shade. “You mean... you 
want me to clear out?” 

“Rufus!” she whispered, she held out 
her arms to him and cradled his dark 
rough head on her breast, “you'll go, 
won't you? It won't be long. And I'll 
love staying with Mother again — until 
you come back,” but she hid her truthful 
eyes from him. 

When at last she could look at him she 
saw the wild light in his eyes, he was 
smiling that gay and tender smile that 
almost broke her heart. 

“I love you more for this... 
is possible,” he murmured. 

But she made him promise he would 
go. He promised with a mock solemnity. 
Then he sprang up, walking up and 
down the room, his head thrown back, 
he began to tell her in the old charming 
way what this might lead to. Articles to 
write, even lectures, work in a museum. 

As she listened she could almost be- 
lieve that she was glad he was going. 
But when at last she closed her eyes and 
thinking she was asleep Rufus creaked 
from the room on tip toe, she turned her 
face to the wall and wept. 


if that 


CHAPTER XII 


LIZABETH saw Rufus off next morn- 


ing. He must wear his overcoat, she 
would not need it, Elizabeth told him. 
She watched him turn at the gate his 
soft hat at a jaunty angle; he lifted it 
and waved. Somehow that last gay 
gesture of his made her laugh. And then 
she was crying, crying terribly. 

Rufus sent her wires every day. 
Truesdale was ill. Nothing was decided 
yet. At night Elizabeth lay awake fever- 
ishly thinking, feverishly planning. She 
would go to the agencies again though 
she knew that was hopeless. She might 
start a kindergarten here at home, put 
small tables and chairs in the living 
room. The children could have the big 
garden to romp in. But she remembered 
Miss Anderson had a private kinder- 
garten around the corner on High Street. 
Miss Anderson’s kindergarten that had 
absorbed all the eligible children of the 
small town. She might make candies 
and sell them, Elizabeth thought, sitting 
up in bed clasping her hands about her 
knees. But she remembered the pathetic 
old men who came to the door selling 
paper flowers. 

“I must do something. Oh help me to 
think! Perhaps it will come to me,’ she 
thought as she lay down with a sigh. 

And in the morning she knew just 
what she must do. There it was clear as 
day. Why had she never thought of it 
before. She would go to Stephen Black 
and ask him if he could not help Rufus. 
Perhaps she and Rufus could go to 
Guatemala ... perhaps he would smooth 
the way so that Rufus would return to 
work with his uncle in the architect's 
office. 

Now that she was actually going to do 
something she was full of zest, wild to do 
it at once, and so asked Henry to drive 
her to the city. 

It was a brilliant winter day. 
they left the town behind they di 
through open country where the fields 
were tawny velvet and the pines pointed 


After 
drove 


shrill tops to the blue January sky. The 
alr was sharp as cider and they roared 
Over old bridges across the reservoirs 
blue as ice. At noon they climbed out 
of the car and found a sheltered spot 
beside a boulder. They ate their lunch 
beside a frozen brook where the bare 
trees snapped in the frost. 

Henry sat looking at Elizabeth. Her 
cheeks were rosy with cold, her bright 
hair blown out beneath her beret. Henry 
sighed heavily. 

“We'll have to drive fifty miles an 
hour,” Elizabeth laughed, “to get home 
before dark.” 

Henry rose and deliberately plodded 
beside her over the thin sheets of ice 
that coated the grass. He helped her into 
the car and wrapped her in rugs. 

They reached the city in the early 
afternoon and Elizabeth looked up the 
Black’s address in the telephone book. It 
was an old house on a stately old street. 
Elizabeth caught her breath as_ she 
mounted the brown stone steps. Henry 
was to return for her in half an hour. 
Only now that her finger was on the 
bell did she begin to feel nervous. Per- 
haps Stephen Black wouldn’t be home. 
Should she not have written instead of 
rushing off impulsively as she always 
did? 

She sat waiting in the drawing-room 
with its pearl grey walls and lemon yel- 
low hangings, its gleaming black lacquer. 
She was nervous now and wished she 
had never come. Then Olive Black came 
in. She was going out, for she wore 
sables over the coppery dress that 
blended subtly with her hat, her bag, 
her shoes. Her shifting dark eyes, Eliza- 
beth saw now, were almond shaped, giv- 
ing her oval face a look almost Oriental. 

If she were surprised to see Elizabeth 
she did not show it. She made Elizabeth 
feel like an unsophisticated schoolgirl 
in her beret and tweed coat. Elizabeth 
could find nothing to say after Olive’s 
artificial greeting, “Charming of you to 
come!” 

She looked up at Olive with her truth- 
ful eyes. 

“Rufus doesn’t know I’m here,” she 
began, “but I came about him,” she 
looked down at her hands tightly 
clenched in her lap. “When your husband 
drove to see us—in October—he said—he 
suggested that if ever ’ she faltered 
and stopped. 

“Stephen 
gently. 

Her manner had changed. She was 
stripping off her gloves and pushing 
back the sables. ‘“‘Won’t you have some 
tea?” 

Elizabeth smiled and said no she was 
sorry she couldn't stay. 

“If there’s anything I can 
Olive said. 

“No, there isn’t.” 

“I’m afraid you dislike me,” Olive said 
in a disarming manner, “but that night 
at the farm I was furious at Rufus. It 
seemed to me he was doing such an 
utterly mad thing. Stephen and I are 
devoted to Rufus. You know he’s 
younger than I and I’ve always been so 
interested in him. As an older sister 
might,” she went on. “It seemed that he 
might have a brilliant future and when 
he deliberately threw up his work and 
went off—or he planned to—I—well, I'm 
afraid I lost my temper.” 

“Rufus is very—shall I say stubborn or 
strong?” Olive went on. Her voice had 
deep thrilling cadences that gave her 
words warmth and color. “He insisted 
that he pay that money that I should 
have paid to the old farmer who was 
injured by my reckless driving. So you 
see I am in your debt, won’t you let me 
pay in part?” 

Elizabeth responded to Olive’s charm. 
Unconsciously she began to lose her con- 
straint; unconsciously the feeling of an- 
tagonism began to leave her. She saw 
Olive now, as a beautiful older woman, 
arrogant perhaps, even selfish but not 
malicious, not unkind. Skilfully Olive 
began to draw Elizabeth out. Rufus was 
not doing anything now? He was think- 
ing of going away with Guy Truesdale on 
that expedition to South America? 

“So you came here to see if Stephen 
could find something for him to do?” 


isn’t home,” Olive said 


do ” 


Olive said reflectively. “Yes, we must do 
that, you and I,” she gave Elizabeth a 
brilliant smile. “Wait!” she said rising, 
“IT have an idea that if I spoke to Father 
... I can do anything with him,” she 
confided. 

She rose and left the room. Elizabeth 
heard her voice as she telephoned. When 
she returned ten minutes later there was 
in her very manner a consciousness of 
her power. 

“ve talked with Father. He wants 
Rufus to return. He wants him back at 
the old salary.” 

If there were a hint of patronage in 
Olive’s manner now, Elizabeth was not 
conscious of it. All she knew was that 
Rufus was reinstated. His uncle wanted 
him to return—to return at the old 
salary. Her spirits soared wildly. Now 
she could forgive Olive anything in this 
rush of joy. She said good-by to Olive 
confusedly, thanking her, so exultant, so 
happy, that all she wanted to do was to 
rush away and write Rufus at once. No, 
she would send him a long night letter 
telling him everything, begging him to 
come home. 


N THE LONG drive home with 

Henry she laughed and chattered; 
her spirits were so high that Henry, 
sighed more than once. This lovely, 
spirited girl who thought of no one but 
her husband... 

When at last they reached home Eliza- 
beth found a telegram on the hall table 
for her. She was almost afraid to open 
it. If Rufus’ plans were made to go 
away ... she felt a dizzy wave of faint- 
ness. Nan coming out in the hall, said 
brusquely, “Here, I’ll open it for you!” 
after one glance at Elizabeth’s deathly 
white face. Nan read the message aloud: 


Arriving Tuesday. Truesdale too ill to go. 
Better luck next time. 
Rufus. 


Next morning when Rufus arrived, he 
came in quietly, unlike his usual care- 
free self. He looked tired; his manner 
was a little absent even when he kissed 
her. 

“Truesdale may have to be operated 
on,” he said gravely. 

Sitting on the arm of his chair 
Elizabeth told him her story. In her ex- 
citement she jumbled it badly so that at 
first he did not understand what she 
meant. 

“You mean you went to Olive? You 
begged her to use her influence to have 
me taken back into the firm?” 


“No, that isn’t it at all. I just told her 
—she asked me how things were with us. 
She telephoned her father and he wants 
you to come back!” 


“That’s the last thing I'd do—go crawl- 
ing back there on my knees!” 


She rose and left him. Later when she 
came in with the supper they were very 
quiet. Hail rattled down on the tin roof. 
The candles on the table sent up spurts 
of gold. They were shut into their small 
living room with firelight and warmth. 

Rufus said slowly, almost as though it 
were pulled out of him: “Does it mean 
so much to you if I go back to my 
uncle’s?” 


“We could pay our bills; we could be- 
gin again. Oh, Rufus, I’d do anything, 
I'd give anything to have you go back!” 


He sat with his dark head bent, his 
hands linked between his knees. 


“Yes, I'll have to,” he said bitterly. 


It was a victory but victory won at the 
cost of his pride. But why should he 
hate so bitterly to return? Now that at 
last he would be working again why 
should he act as though he had lost 
everything? They talked on, while the 
fire died down and the candles guttered 
out, about Truesdale and his ambitions. 
She remembered a note from Uncle Jo 
and went to get it. She opened it, out 
fluttered a slip of paper. It was a cheque 
for five hundred dollars. 


“Oh!” she breathed. She was so white 
that Rufus leaned above her to see what 
had so affected her. “Oh Rufus!” she 
breathed, “think what this will mean! 
We can go away without a debt!” 
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Long after the carcase of the chicken 
was in the ice box and the front door 
bolted, and the light in the hall turned 
out—long after Rufus was asleep beside 
her, Elizabeth lay wakeful. She was too 
blessedly relieved to sleep. She could 
pay Miss Jenny three months rent, pay 
the gas bill and the grocer and the 
butcher, the—oh let no one talk of the 
unimportance of money! To savor such 
sharp joy she had had to live through 
weeks when she wondered where the 
next meal was coming from. Lying at 
last on the fringe of sleep her last 
thought sent up a rocket of stars, Rufus 
had come back—had come back to stay. 


CHAPTER XIII 


*LL PACK the books and we'll leave 

this junk to our landlady,” Rufus said 
next morning. “Heavens, I'll be glad to 
get out of this dreary little hole!” 

“But I’ve loved it!” 

Rufus looked up from the books he 
was pitching into a crate with a smile, 
but said nothing. He left in a few 
moments to go into town and cash 
their cheque. He shouted good-by and 
slammed the door so that the whole 
house shook. Change, any change was 
the breath of life to him. A home to 
Rufus, Elizabeth reflected, was only a 
place to store his trunks or to come back 
to for a breathing spell before he set 
forth on new adventures. 

The van arrived in the afternoon to 
take their few belongings to her Mother’s 
and Rufus returned just as it left. 

“The first thing, the very first thing,” 
cried Elizabeth with delight, “I'll put on 
my hat and run around to pay the 
butcher and the grocer and if you'll give 
me the money I'll pay Miss Jenny a 

Rufus hesitated. “Truesdale is in a 
hole, Elizabeth,’ he said casually. “A 
few hundreds meant everything to him. 
I couldn't let him down.” 

“Yes, I can see that,” Elizabeth said, 
but her spirits sank; “but even so we'll 
have enough to pay our bills——” 

“As a matter of fact,” Rufus said non- 
chalantly, “I wanted to surprise you— 
but this is the thing—I found a nice little 
roadster that had only run a few thou- 
sand miles, a good engine, the fellow’s 
practically giving it away——” 

“But,” Elizabeth said, “we can’t afford 
is 

“Oh I bought it. I couldn’t let an op- 
portunity like that slip. I’m to go in to 
get it this morning——” 

She could scarcely believe what he 
was saying with an air of faint bravado. 

“How could you be so irresponsible— 
so childish. Miss Jenny’s having such a 
struggle—and the little tradesmen barely 
made a living——” 

“Ah, come now, come now,” he said 
tenderly, “you’re not angry?” 

“I’m humiliated. I’m ashamed. It’s as 
though you didn’t have any conscience!” 

She was struck to the heart by his 
expression, a look of weary patience. 
But he said, “Conscience is very good for 
the lower classes!” 


“It makes me sick to hear you talk 
like that. It sounds so cynical and so— 
so hard. Besides Uncle Jo gave that 
money to me,” a moment later she could 
have bitten her tongue off for those last 
words. 

Rufus said quietly almost as though 
she were a stranger, “I'll never touch a 
penny of your money again.” 

He spoke very quietly, she saw him 
pick up his hat and go down the hall, 
quietly she heard the front door close. 
But she did not try to stop him. Oh, he 
was generous, she knew; but generous 
at the cost of someone else. But he was 
irresponsible; and she could not depend 
on him. 


After a while she began soberly to 
pack their bags. She put on her hat and 
shrugged into Nan’s old coat. She had 
counted so on buying some new clothes! 
But now it would be weeks before they 
paid their bills. He might at least have 
told her he would not take the car. But 
he had never even considered it. What 
he wanted came before what he should 
do. Elizabeth was still looking into the 
wintry garden when the bell rang. 
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She thought. looking at him, she 
not love him more. 
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Elizabeth would wake in the early 
morning to see Rufus beside her. She 
traced with her eyes the smooth hard 
finish of his cheeks, the velvet stroke of 
brows, the rumpled hair. She would lie 
listening to the sounds of the waking 
household: her Mother's quick steps run- 
ning down the stairs, the delicious smell 
of coffee; the sound of Uncle Jo’s voice 
as he talked to Rusty. Nan’s voice shout- 
ing to heat the wate! r her bath, 


The house seemed to be overflowing 
with laughter and excitement; the tele- 
phone jangled constantly; someone was 
always calling, “Elizabeth, you're 
wanted!” Uncle Jo picked his choicest 
blooms and belated wedding presents 
began to arrive, clocks and salad forks 
and even a present from Aunt Myra, an 
old silver card case. “We'll pawn it,’ 
Elizabeth said, “and buy a travelling 
bag!” 

At last they had their reservation on 
a slow boat that would take them to 
Naples. For they were going to 
Taormina. Now that it was settled, Eliza- 
beth began to feel the wrench of part- 
ing. A year, two years before she would 
see them again! 


One afternoon she looked up to see 
Rufus at the door. His face frightened 
her. Something terrible had happened. 
She forgot everything as she went to 
meet him. 

“Has anything happened?” 

“Nothing important,” Rufus said too 
casually. “I’ve had a wire from Olive 
Black.” 

“Olive!” Elizabeth went beside him 
through the long window into the gar- 
den. Her heart was beating as though 
she had been running. She could feel 
the sudden tensing of all her muscles. 


“What does she want?” Elizabeth 
asked. 
“She’s in some trouble. She wants to 


see me.” 

“You'll go, of course?” 

“T’m not going.” 

She was so relieved that she could 
breathe again. But perversely she had 
to make him go now. 

“Rufus, I’ve never asked you to do 
anything for me, before, have I? Won't 
you do this?” 

“T’'d do anything you wanted,” he said 
gravely. 

“Then you'll go?” 

“Yes, I’ll go.” 

But next day after she had come back 
from the station she felt lost without 
Rufus. All charm and gaiety and mean- 
ing seemed to have departed with his 
going. She did not know what to do 
with herself. 

That evening Elizabeth was sitting up 
in bed cutting over a felt hat for ship- 
board when she heard Rufus’ steps on 
the attic stairs. As he came in she 
perched the hat on her head and asked, 
“How do you like it?” 

Rufus looked at it, absently leaned 
over to kiss her bare shoulder. He 
looked very tired. 

“How was Olive?” 

“Oh, fine!” 

He wandered about the attic room rest- 
lessly, standing to look through the win- 
dow. 

“Our passports came to-day. Over 
there on the table. Oh Rufus, your pic- 
ture looks just like a pirate.” 
“Elizabeth,” Rufus sat on the bed 
playing with the ribbon on her shoulder. 
“I'm afraid——” 

“Oh Rufus what is it? Don’t break it 
to me! Tell me!” 


“It seems,” he began, paused, went on 
steadily, “that Olive had to go to court 
about that accident in the car. She set- 
tled out of court.” 


“But what has that to do with you?” 
“Only that,” he said looking up, his 
dark brows knotted, “that Olive had to 
pay the old farmer for his injuries. The 
old fellow was in bad straits.” 

“But, the insurance on your car would 
cover that!” she cried wildly. 

“I'd let it lapse.” 


These summer days passed in a dream. 


“But it was she who ran him down. It 
was she who should pay it!” 

“She didn’t have the money so I paid 
it. It took my last cent,” he said simply. 

The shock of his words ran along her 
nerves stiffening her. She was going tc 
cry out in anger at him. She looked up 
to see Rufus flushed to his haggard eyes. 

“I’m afraid—it means we can’t go away 
just yet.” 

He was kneeling beside the bed now 
and she leaned to him and put her arms 
about him. 

“Never you mind,” she crooned, press- 
ing his dark head to her breast, “never 
you mind, my precious.” 


CHAPTER XI 


O IT was not to Taormina that they 

went on their honeymoon, but to 
three rooms in a shabby old house in 
Elmwood. It was only after a_ long 
search that they had found a place to 
live; but Rufus was growing restive at 
Mother’s. He had to get away. 


They had seen the sign “Apartment” 
in the front window of an old mansard- 
roofed house in Pine Street. Rufus said 
he thought it looked a dingy hole but 
Elizabeth had liked the clean windows 
and the clematis that shielded the nar- 
row porch, and the funny little street 
itself. 


They were admitted by a spry woman 
who told them they could have the back 
parlor, a kitchen and a bedroom on the 
second floor, for forty dollars a month. 
Seeing Elizabeth’s shy upward glance at 
her husband as she said, “I’m afraid we 
can’t...” Miss Jenny Parker had hesi- 
tated; and watching them as they turned 
away, she had called after them. The 
rent had dropped five dollars in that 
moment. 


On the first evening in their new home 
after the rosewood table and chairs, and 
her old bedroom furniture had come in 
the van from Mother’s, it was a picnic 
to open a can of sardines and eat spongy 
bread on a packing case for a table while 
they decided where Rufus’ books should 
go. 

“We'll put them across the mantel and 
stand them on the windowsill. Oh Rufus, 
isn’t this fun?” 

Rufus, splintering open a packing case, 
did not say what he thought it was. But 
next morning after he had set off jaunt- 
ily to find an opening with an architect, 
Elizabeth came slowly back to stand 
amid the clutter. It was a heavy 
August day and the air seemed choking 
with sultry heat; the room had a certain 
grim and poverty-stricken aspect that 
lowered her spirits. 


But as she worked Elizabeth thought 
what fun it was putting her home to 
rights, the rosewood table between the 
windows, the rosewood chairs with their 
fruit and leaves carved so delicately, at 
each end of the table. The lamp with the 
map of Paris on its shade that Nan had 
given her, the Indian print that Rhoda 
had brought. 


It was fun going out to shop that first 
day on Main Street selecting green cups 
and plates from the ten cent store to go 
with the three thin silver forks and 
spoons Mother had given her. It was 
fun buying a pound of coffee in the 
chain store, smiling good morning to the 
Italian cobbler in his leather apron, 
bringing home a hot coffee-ring from the 
baker’s. 


It was sheer joy, in the first September 
days when a golden haze hung over the 
world and she smelled the brush fires, 
to run out into the backyard to pick 
marigolds, to wander down to the fence 
and watch a train sliding along beside 
the river. To remember that the teachers 
were going back to the Seminary; that 
while she was marketing they were hav- 
ing their first teachers’ meeting; to set 
the table with the marigolds thinking 
that now the teachers were working out 
their primary projects while her hours 
were full of youth and love and laughter. 


Yet at the end of the month Rufus had 
not found anything to do. Elizabeth 
would go to meet him at the train now 
that her tiny ménage was in running 
order. The blue sky of evening seen 


through the October trees, even the 


shabby old houses had a pleasant quality. 


One evening as they turned into Pine 
Street they saw a limousine stopping be- 
fore their door. A man and a small girl 
were getting out. 

Elizabeth cried, “Why, 
Sara!” 

Sara saw her and came running to her. 
She was shy at first, walking beside 
Elizabeth, until she caught her hand and 
whispered, “My Miss Derby!” 

They joined Stephen Black. 

“You haven’t met ife?” 
said proudly. 

Elizabeth looked so young and happy 
as she smiled back at Stephen Black 

“Oh yes,” Elizabeth said giving him 
her hand. 

They went into the house and Stephen 
said, “What a charming room!” and won 
Elizabeth's heart completely. 

The two men talked of Guatemala. 
Stephen explained that Sara had begged 
so hard to see Elizabeth, that he’d 
brought her. 

“We had a time finding you!’ Stephen 


it looks like 


my w Rufus 
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would go quaking to the door to face 


the dragon. 

Meantime Rufus went to the city each 
day and returned to tell her only the 
amusing bits of his adventures. 

“This won't last. It never does. My 
luck will change, sweet,” he said buoy- 
antly. 

As it happened their luck changed that 
evening. for Uncle Jo came to see them. 
He and Rufus laughed and talked until 
midnight, but next morning when Eliza- 
beth was dusting. she found a ten dollar 
bill tucked under the white jade bowl. 

Then for seven blessed days Rufus 


found work. He told her vaguely it had 
to do with the plans for a building but 
when he came home his hands were raw 
and he walked a little lame. At the end 
of that week a florist’s box came for 
Elizabeth with the long stems of roses 
protruding from the end. Miss Jenny ex- 
claimed in delight when she saw the 
whole room full of roses and admitted 
shyly that she’d always longed to have 
enough roses for once in her life. But 
Elizabeth wept when she had gone. She 
had wanted so terribly to pay the rent 





"Don't tell anyone about this, Uncle Jo—I will be good.” 


said smiling across at Elizabeth, “I went 
to the Seminary; then we drove down 
to your home. Sara could scarcely tear 
herself away from your Uncle.” 


Elizabeth sat with Sara on the arm of 
her chair, the child’s dark head against 
her shoulder. As she listened to the two 
men she kept comparing them: Stephen 
with his straightforward eyes and his 
deep quiet voice and Rufus who seemed 
by contrast young and handsome. 


“I hope to get home again for a few 
days at Christmas,” Stephen told them as 
he was leaving. He took Elizabeth's 
hand as he said, “If there’s anything I 
can do to thank you for what you did for 
my small imp, you must let me know.” 


Sara clung to Elizabeth, giving her 
butterfly kisses on her hair and cheeks. 
Rufus and Elizabeth watching them drive 
off heard Sara’s sweet shrill pipe, “Good- 
by Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” 


Rufus was restless after they had gone. 
He said, “Lucky fellow Stephen is to get 
away like that! I had a letter from 
Truesdale, Elizabeth, he’d like me to 
join him.” 

She cried dismayed, “But do you want 
to?” 


“And leave you?” he asked. His arms 
were about her but she saw his eyes 
looking beyond her. 


OW bills began to arrive and some- 

times the bill collectors themselves. 
Rufus disposed of the former by throw- 
ing them unopened into the fireplace but 
it was Elizabeth who had to cope with 
the gas man, the milk man, the man 
with the electric light bill, the man who 
kept the fancy fruiterer’s shop. She 


She would lie awake in the night to 
add up their bills while Rufus slept 
soundly beside her. She twisted and 
turned, fearful of waking him while 
figures writhed and reeled before her 
eyes in blazing numerals. 

On the first of November the bill for 
the roses came. Elizabeth sat staring at 
that preposterous sum. She must have a 
serious talk with Rufus; for she was still 
young enough to think that a talk would 
change him. 

But that morning she went down to 
the Elmwood newspaper office and wrote 
out an advertisement to put in the paper 
When Rufus came home that night she 
had thought out just what she would 
say, but as he sat down, he crossed his 
legs and she saw that the sole of one 
shoe was stuffed with cardboard. The 
words died on her lips. Three days later 
she sold her winter coat for twenty dol- 
lars and paid for the roses. 


She put a sweater under her spring 
coat when they went out together. Rufus 
did not question her but he explained 
he never wore an overcoat in winter, 
why didn’t she wear his? As he helped 
her into it he said in a casual tone across 
her shoulder, “Are you sorry?” 

Elizabeth understood this cryptic lan- 
guage, slipping her arms into the sleeves 
of his coat, she said thickly, “I'd do it all 
over again if we had to sell shoe strings 
on a street corner!” 

It wasn’t hard for her to be poor, 
Elizabeth thought. But Rufus didn’t 
know how to be poor, although he never 
showed in any way that he minded it. 
Even on the days when they lived on 
black bean soup. They had it for dinner, 
for luncheon, until she thought she could 
not bear the sight of it, much less the 
smell or the taste. 
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Sara’s small hand was tight in his fist. 
Her lashes lay on her white cheeks. He 
said gently looking down at the sleeping 
child 


“Did Olive tell you when she 
turning?” 

“Why, no——” 

He looked at her keenly, “I see,” was 
all he said. He lifted the child to her 
bed, Sara turned over drowsily. She had 
a fragility that had come with her illness. 
They stood side by side looking down at 
her. 

“She’s precious,” Elizabeth murmured. 

“I rather like her,” he said with a 
tender gravity. They went down to the 
library together. Stephen lighted the fire. 

“This is the only place in the house 
that I feel at home in,” he said taking 
out his pipe, looking about the walls 
panelled in pine. He belonged in this 
room with its comfortable masculine air, 
not in Olive’s rooms with their black 
lacquer and chromium and glass and 
white leather. They sat talking, watch- 
ing the crackling fire. 

Stephen carried her away as he told 
her about the forest, about moss-grown 
gods and the broken pillars of a temple 
he had come on among the ruins of an 


was re- 


me—to us, having you with her. Some- 
times when I’m down there and remem- 
ber Sara ” he brushed his hand across 
his hair but he said no more as he came 
to the door with her. Elizabeth ran 
Gown the steps, looking back she saw 
him still standing at the open door. She 
waved back to him. 

Elizabeth walked along exultantly in 
the icy air. The winter trees glowed 
against a blood-red sunset. She turned 
toward the park. The lights were shining 
on snowy bushes as she trod the familiar 
paths. She would go as far as the lake, 
it was there she had always met Rufus. 

The park was almost deserted and her 
feet crunched over the snow. She walked 
around to the back of the fountain look- 
ing up at the figure of Moses. She heard 
foosteps approaching and turned to see 
two figures come from the dark into the 
full glare of a park light. For a full 
minute she saw their faces. It was Rufus 
and Olive. Rufus was staring straight 
ahead; his eyes shining in his thin hand- 
some face; Olive’s face was turned to 
his with an unmistakable expression. 
They passed silently, walking with the 
slow absorbed step of lovers. 

Elizabeth could not stir; she could not 





Olive was beautiful in a theatrical sort of way, with black hair and 
dead white skin. 


ancient city. She was fascinated as she 
sat listening, drawn far away from the 
city into the dark forest with its mighty 
trees and forgotten ruins. 

He asked her about Rufus and as she 
told him she discovered that he was one 
of those rare persons who really listened. 
Elizabeth only wished that Rufus were 
here; that he could share these happy 
hours. 

The last week flew by. Each day Sara 
and Elizabeth looked forward _ to 
Stephen's visits. Sometimes he read 
aloud, sometimes they played dominoes, 
or they had tea and toast on the nursery 
table. From the first Elizabeth had felt 
a sense of ease and understanding with 
Stephen. 

Sara grew stronger daily. But she had 
lost her baby roundness, she was white 
and thin and her dusky eyes looked too 
large for her small face. 

Elizabeth told Stephen one afternoon 
in the following week that she was 
leaving. 

“I hate to leave her. But she’s out of 
cuarantine now. And Margaret is a 
nurse and is devoted to her. Rufus is— 
well,” she laughed, “he’s impatient. And 
I have to go house hunting. But I'll run 
in often to see Sara. 

“When do you go back to Guatemala?” 
she asked. 

“As soon as she’s quite well.” 

Elizabeth was on her way for a walk, 
Stephen came with her downstairs. He 
said suddenly: , 

“It’s frightful to leave this child the 
way Olive he checked himself. “I 
wish I could tell you what it’s meant to 


breathe. The blood froze in her veins. 
Their faces seen in that moment were 
burned into her mind. They were pac- 
ing these deserted paths lost in each 
other; while she in her simplicity, her 
ignorance had been staying with Olive’s 
child, Olive had remained in the city to 
meet Rufus secretly. 

She walked on; afterward she could 
not remember through what unfamiliar 
streets she had passed. A wet snow be- 
gan to iall, snowflakes circled and 
whirled in front of lamp posts. Still she 
walked on blindly, desperately until she 
felt she could not drag her feet any 
more. She did not know what time it 
was when at last she found her way 
miserably back to Olive’s home. 

A light was burning in the hall. Ste- 
phen himself came to the door when she 
rang. He did not say a word as he saw 
her face but took her into the library 
where she crouched down in a chair be- 
fore the fire. Her pretty hat was drench- 
ed, her furs were matted with snow, her 
hands were stiff in her wet gloves. Ste- 
phen stooped to unfasten her goloshes, 
helped her to take off her coat. Now and 
then an icy chill made her shudder from 
head to foot. 

He left her to return in a few minutes 
with sherry and crackers. 

“Have you had any dinner? I ordered 
coffee and sandwiches, I’m afraid you've 
taken cold.” 

Elizabeth saw that some answer was 
expected of her; she said “yes,” and “no” 
mechanically. But she still shivered 
spasmodically before the blazing fire. 

She drank the smoking coffee because 


it was easier than to refuse him. But she 


could not swallow a mouthful of the 
sandwich a maid had brought. 
“Will you tell me what happened, 


Elizabeth,” he asked in such a natural 
tone that it made her think that per- 
haps what she had seen was unreal. 

“I can’t,”’ she said looking up at him. 

A line of light molded his strong jaw 
and touched his spare tanned cheeks. 
His fine eyes were deep and thoughtful. 
Something in his strength braced her. 

“I know that you saw Olive. I have 
known for some time she has been here 
in the city all this time. She has not 
come once to see her child. She is ab- 
sorbed in the cheap excitement of an 
affair. But you must not take this so to 
heart.” He went on in a shaken voice, 
“I have been a fool. But now all I want 
is to get Sara away; to be free of the 
whole degrading situation.” 

Elizabeth still sat crouched like a 
bird huddled in its feathers. “You've 
known all the time it was Olive... and 
Rufus,” she whispered. “I don’t see how 
you could go on living. I don’t see how 
I can.” 

“Yes,” he said quietly, “you can. You 
have courage enough.” His voice broke. 
“It’s unthinkable! How Rufus could... 
when you...” 

“Don’t,” she said touching his arm, 
lightly, “don’t feel that way. I just have 
to—I just have to think ... to try to 
S06 nn 

She dragged herself up the stairs to 
her room. She undressed at last and lay 
down but she could not sleep. Once she 
went to the window and sat there with 
the cold wind blowing in on her. She 
should hate Rufus, she thought, but she 
loved him, loved him more than ever. 

The hours were so slow. She heard the 
French clock strike three, strike four. 
Another morning and this was the day 
she was to look for a home with Rufus! 
She must have fallen asleep from sheer 
exhaustion at last, for when she waked, 
feeling weak and heavy in every limb, 
Margaret was entering with her break- 
fast tray. 

“Mr. Hamlin telephoned that he would 
come for you at nine,” Margaret told her. 

It was impossible to live through the 
minutes before Rufus came. She did not 
know how she would see him; she did 
not know what she could say to him. 
She had a cowardly impulse not to see 
him but to go home. But when at last 
a maid announced that Mr. Hamlin was 
waiting in the library she stood up. 
From somewhere she had drawn a latent 
strength that she had not known until 
then she possessed. She went quickly 
down the stairs and quickly she went 
into the library. But she could not look 
at Rufus. He said coming to her, 

“You're not ill, Elizabeth?” 

“Oh no,” she put one hand against her- 
throat. “Don’t. Please don’t touch me.” 
She backed away from him. 

He looked at her with haggard eyes. 
He said in a low voice, 

“I've something to tell you 

She waited and when he did not go 
on she looked at him for the first time. 
His face frightened her; she knew that 
what she had seen in the park was true 
now. She said, 

“IT know.” 

“Have you seen Olive?” 

“IT saw you. I know that Olive has been 
here all this time and that she has been 
meeting you,” she pressed her handker- 
chief to her lips. “If you want to be free 
...” her voice shook so that she could 
not go on. 


“Elizabeth, look at me!” He had flush- 
ed to his haggard eyes. “You don’t think 
—you couldn’t think that I care for 
Olive? Never ... after I met you.” 

Elizabeth did not move, did not 
answer, he flung himself down before 
her, “Olive can’t forgive me because it 
is ... ended. That’s why I couldn’t stay 
in her house; why I couldn’t come back 
to her, to work with my uncle. Elizabeth, 
there never could be anyone but you. 
Look at me! Say you believe me!” 

The shock of his words after that long 
and terrible night, after the way she had 
braced herself to meet him, undid her 
now. She was trembling all over. She 
could not understand at first all he had 
said. This was another man, not the 
Rufus she had known. He was saying 
something to her but she could not 
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understand nor did she know what she 
answered. His dark head was in her lap 
and she held back her wild tears. It 
would be a long time before she could 
put it all behind her. But Rufus had 
come back to her. 

He looked up at last. 

“We'll go away,” he said brokenly. 

“Can’t you go on with your uncle?” 
she pleaded. 

“I can’t go back to him, not after... 
not after this. Olive will tell him every- 
thing unless I—I have to go away,” he 
choked. 

She was no longer the girl he had 
married, but someone older, someone 
stronger. She murmured, “We'll find a 
way. There must be a way. I can go 
back to the Seminary. We can live down 
on the farm.” 

“Oh my darling,” he pleaded, “look at 
me. Just tell me it’s all forgiven, that 
you understand.” 

“Yes,” she murmured, “yes.” 

Yes, it was over. Yes, she would try 
to understand but the young light- 
hearted Elizabeth seemed to die in that 
moment. 


CHAPTER XV 


ITH each mile as she drew nearer 

the farm Elizabeth seemed to draw 
a fresh breath of vitality. She looked at 
Sara on the seat beside her chanting a 
song of triumph. She loved having the 
child with her. Sara had been with her 
over a year now since Olive had gone to 
Paris. 

“Here’s the Four Corners! Here’s the 
crooked pine! Now I can see the chim- 
ney!” Sara sang. 

When she had first come down to the 
farm, she had believed that life could 
never be the same again with Rufus. But 
in the work and struggle; in the feeling 
of confidence that had come to her when 
she had gone back to the Seminary and 
asked Miss Jermyn for her old position 
she had changed and grown. 

She had two blessed weeks now to rest 
and relax and work in her garden. Two 
blessed weeks to be with Rufus for 
picnics and walks and dinners before the 
fire. 

If only, Elizabeth though, Rufus did 
not have moods of bitter self-contempt; 
if only his restlessness did not set all her 
nerves tingling! If he could only be re- 
conciled to the fact that it was she who 
earned the living and he who was forced 
to stay at home. They had made ends 
meet though it had taken her this year 
of teaching to pay the last of their small 
debts. And the bitter winter had eaten 
into her little savings with its demands 
on coal and repairs. 

She heard a step in the living room 
and called, “Oh Rufus, I’m home!” wait- 
ing to hear if his voice would be ragged 
with nerves. But he did not answer and 
she crossed the dining room and went 


into the living room. But it was not 
Rufus who stood there but Stephen 
Black. 


He came quickly to her and took her 
hand. They stood smiling at each other. 
His open face and sun browned skin 
always made her think of a Viking. 
There was something so quick and 
strong and courageous in his look that 
lifted her spirit. 

“How are you, Elizabeth?” 

“Ah, I’m well. I don’t need to ask how 
you are!” she said as they sat down. 

“How is Rufus?” 

“I don’t know how to tell you. It’s been 
so hard for him—without work—and he 
hates the farm. He’s so restless. Stephen, 
you go up to the brook, you'll find Sara 
and Rufus and when you come back Ill 
have tea. Homemade bread and honey.” 

“Don’t do a thing for me. It’s enough 
for me to be here. You're all tired out.” 

“T don’t know why I am. Sometimes I 
think I’m just a failure.” 

“Are you?” he asked gently, and 
added: “You’ve got up on icy morn- 
ings in the dark and driven off to the 
early train to teach school all day. 
You’ve come home at dark again with 
lamps to fill and beds to make and 
chickens to feed, supper to get. Oh, don’t 
tell me; I was born on a farm. I know 
what the life is Like.” 

“But I'm not a martyr, Stephen. I’ve 
loved it!” she said a little tremulously 
and looked up to see his eyes burning 
deeply on her face. Startled she stood up. 
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Olive was standing at the door, the 
limousine at the curb. 

“I was in town over the week end,” 
she smiled, “and I decided to stop for 
you and Rufus and drive you back with 
me.” 

“But Rufus isn’t home.” 

Olive was looking at her shrewdly and 
Elizabeth smiled, aware that she might 
give everything away with her tell-tale 
face. 

“He bought a car,” Elizabeth was ex- 
plaining, “a second-hand car and went in 
to get it.” 

They were in the denuded living room 
now and Olive said lightly: 

“Why wait for him? Won’t you come 
with me?” 

It would be a relief not to see Rufus 
now, until she had thought a little more, 
considered this strange Rufus whom she 
had not really known until now. 

Olive had taken a gold pencil out of 
her bag and was writing a card which 
she propped on the mantel. 

“Tl leave him this and he'll see you’ve 
gone with me.” 


LIVE leaned back in the car beside 

Elizabeth. Her face in the morning 
light looked sallow, there were dark 
rings beneath her eyes. Elizabeth won- 
dered how a man like Stephen Black 
could have loved her. Yet she had charm 
when she chose to use it, a way of speak- 
ing, of using her narrow white hands 
with their scarlet nails, an expression in 
her eyes that was hard to analyze as it 
was hard to resist. But when she did 
not use this charm she wus only a sallow 
woman with large black eyes. 


“Was Rufus glad to come back to his 
uncle’s,” Olive asked. 


“Well he—in a way—” she looked with 
truthful eyes at Olive and said, “No, 'm 
afraid he wasn’t.” 


“Rufus is a rolling stone,” Olive said 
lightly. “He’s so different from my hus- 
band. You know Stephen’s in Guate- 
mala now. I went down to Guatemala 
for a few months when he first went 
there. The forest was maddening. I 
could feel the vines waiting to strangle 
me and there were hidden things in the 
trees that seemed ready to spring out 
at me. I had a slow fever. When I came 
home I was a hag. Never again. Now 
Stephen comes home three times a year 
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They stopped for luncheon. They 
drove on through the afternoon. Eliza- 
beth’s head ached. Olive never talked 
of anything but herself. LClizabeth, 
watching the wintry landscape, bare 
brown fields, snow white on a hillside, 
trees that seemed to huddle together 
against the icy blasts of wind, grew 
weary. 

At last lights began to show through 
the early winter dusk. Elizabeth tried 
to tell herself that she was beginning a 
new life with Rufus, that everything 
would be different now. She would go 
to the Seminary and see Martha Benson 
and Miss Jermyn. She would see Sara 
again. But a heaviness of spirit made all 
this seem unimportant. She had never 
known Rufus until today. It gave her a 
sense of desolation and fear to see him 
without illusion. For she loved him 
more than ever. 


They mounted the steps of Olive’s 
home and entered a world of soft lights 
and glowing colors. 

“Has Mr. Hamlin come yet?” Olive 
asked a hovering maid, “No? Take Mrs. 
Hamlin’s bags to the yellow room.” 


The firelight in the drawing-room 
caressed gleaming wood and shone on 
the yellow hangings. Iceland poppies 
flaunted their brilliant colors on a table. 
Elizabeth realized that this was Rufus’ 
world, this world in which beauty and 
service were taken for granted. Lights 
glowed at a touch, flowers bloomed in 
mid-winter; luxury was a subtle back- 
ground. 


Olive ordered tea before she had taken 
off her hat. But Elizabeth was inatten- 
tive and restless, she was only waiting 
for Rufus to come. When they went up- 
stairs to dress for dinner, Olive came to 
her door, 


“Isn’t it annoying? Margaret tells me 


Sara has a cold and a slight fever. Some- 
times I wonder what I pay all these 
maids for if it’s not to spare me just 
this annoyance.” 

“Where is she? I'll run up to see her.” 

Olive said no, not to go now; later 
after dinner would be time enough. 
Again the old antagonism tingled in the 
air between them. She would not stay 
here, Elizabeth thought. As soon as 
Rufus came they would make their 
plans. She would like to leave in the 
morning. But she had finished dressing 
when at last she heard Rufus’ step on 
the stairs. She went to the door to meet 
him. His face was ruddy from the long 
drive, his dark brows were like an iron 
band above his grey eyes. 

“T didn’t know you were coming here!” 
he cried. 

“Olive stopped for me—she was going 
to take us both with her—” she inter- 
rupted herself to say, “did you come in 
the new car?” 

“Why, of course.” 


A suffocating emotion rose in her as 
she stood facing him. He had thought so 
little of what she had said that he had 
bought the car though they owed money. 
Rufus brushed aside her question as in- 
essential. He said quickly, 
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“We can’t stay here! 

“But why——’” 

His face had a hawk-like fierceness. 

“T have the car. Are these all the bags? 
We'll go at once.” 

“But we can’t rush out when we've 
just come? It would be insulting!” 

“Put on your hat,” he said impatiently. 

Again she had a feeling that he was a 
stranger. His face was cold, anger had 
hardened his lips. 

“But we can’t go like this! Olive has 
done so much for us. If it hadn’t been 
for her you wouldn’t have come back to 
your uncle’s. If there’s some reason——” 


“The reason is, I won't stay in this 
house.” 

“I'm not a child, Rufus. I won't go 
with you unless you tell me why!” 


He looked at her angrily but he scarce- 
ly seemed to see her. 

“Very well, then I'll go alone.” 

He went to the door and opened it 
and she heard him running down the 
stairs. She waited not believing until 
she heard the hall door close behind him. 


CHAPTER XIV 


LIZABETH did not see how she was 
Soing to dine with Olive alone and 
sit through a whole evening with her. 
For Clive would see at once that some- 
thin?’ was wrong. Elizabeth was so angry 
at Iu/us, so humiliated and deeply hurt 
that she wondered if she could conceal 
it. Besides she would have to make ex- 
cuses for Rufus. He had walked out of 
this house without any explanation. 
She was walking about the room, rest- 
less and miserable when Olive knocked. 


“Wasn’t that Rufus who just came?” 


“Yes, but he went away again,” Eliza- 
beth said. 

“Oh, my dear, Rufus is like that. 
Temperamental and headstrong, don't 
pay any attention to it!” 

Elizabeth’s antagonism to Olive found- 
ed on an instinctive distrust flared up at 
the patronizing tone. Perhaps she only 
imagined that Olive looked triumphant. 
She knew she was blushing crimson and 
turned her face aside. Elizabeth thought 
if only she could run away as Rufus had 
done! 


“We're dining alone,” Olive went on, 
“and afterward some people are coming 
in for contract. You don’t play?” she 
asked with a smile as Elizabeth shook 
her head. 

They dined in a shadowy beautiful 
room with its crystal and lilies and white 
leather chairs. Across the candle light 
Elizabeth saw Olive’s head, that savage 
dark small head with the dead white skin 
and black eyes. This morning Olive had 
looked sallow and bored but this evening 
excitement had lighted up her face and 
made her dark eyes flash. But she could 
not listen to what Olive was saying; the 
very cadences of her voice seemed pat- 


ronizing and her manner had a studied 
insolence. 

When dinner was at last over Elizabeth 
excused herself and said she would run 
up to see Sara. She found the child in 
the nursery on the third floor turning 
her head from side to side on the pillow 
Her cheeks were brilliantly flushed; her 
eyes were heavy. She put out a burning 
small hand to Elizabeth and begged for 
a story, just as though Elizabeth had 
been with her always. But half way 
through she began to cry, the tears 
hanging on her scarlet cheeks. 

“My throat’s sore,” she sobbed. 

Elizabeth stood up and went to the 
door. She hurried down to Olive and 
told her she should have the doctor. 

“Oh, hasn’t he come?” Olive asked, “I'll 
have Margaret call him again.” 

Elizabeth went back to stay with Sara 
but Olive was already greeting the 
guests who had come in for bridge. At 
ten o’clock Dr. Brewster arrived, brisk, 
professionally cheerful, took the child's 
temperature, examined her, said he 
would be back in the morning. 

“Scarlet fever,” he said, “I'll see Mrs. 
Black on my way out.” 

He gave directions, left a prescription, 
said he would speak to Mrs. Black about 
a nurse. After he had gone Sara clung 
to Elizabeth’s hand. 

“Don’t go away, Miss Derby,” she 
cried. 

Elizabeth told a maid that she would 
sleep in the small room off the nursery. 
She was up and down with the feverish 
little girl during the night; but it was 
not until two o’clock that Olive came in. 

“I couldn't very well interrupt the 
game,” Olive said, “it’s so unfortunate.” 

They stood in the hall on the third 
floor outside the nursery as Olive said, 
“I had a cable from Stephen. He wants 
me to meet him in New York. Now what 
shall I do? Of course I can leave Sara 
with a trained nurse... and yet if there 
were only someone responsible .. .” 

“But of course I'll stay with her,” 
Elizabeth answered. 

“But I couldn't impose on you!” 

Elizabeth remembered the feverish, 
miserable little girl. She loved the child; 
she could not bear to leave her alone 
with a trained nurse. As for Rufus, she 
thought, perhaps he would be glad to 
go his own way. A load, so heavy that 
it seemed physical, pressed down upon 
her. 

“You understand under any other cir- 
cumstances, I wouldn't think of letting 
you do this?” Olive sighed. 

Elizabeth did not answer. But Olive 
went on blandly, “You'll be quarantined, 
I'm afraid. You must have everything 
you want. Order anything, darling, and 
act as though this house is your own,” 
Olive gave her a warm smile and lightly 
touched her hand but Elizabeth drew 

back a little. Olive went down the stairs, 
her tiny train dragging on the bare 
polished steps. 

“And Rufus will know where to find 
you!” Olive laughed back across her 
shoulder. 


Elizabeth stood still in the dark hall. 
She was stung by those last words, or 
was it Olive’s triumphant little laugh. “I 
mustn’t —I won't hate her!” Elizabeth 
told herself. But she could not under- 
stand nor forgive Olive for leaving her 
child so casually. 


N THE HOURS that followed Elizabeth 

had no time to think of Olive, or to 
remember Rufus. The routine of the 
sick room was established and took 
every moment of her time. Sara clung 
to her, wanted her with her continually. 
Elizabeth had her meals on a tray in the 
small room next to Sara’s. 

In the morning she telephoned Rufus at 
his uncle’s office. 


“Mr. Rufus Hamlin?” 

“Who's calling, please?” 

“His wife.” 

A pause. Then his deep voice, “Yes?” 

“Is this you, Rufus? Yes, Elizabeth. 
Sara has a light case of scarlet fever. Of 
course I’m going to stay. I promised. 
Olive’s gone to New York. Mad? Oh, no, 
no, no!” 
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She hung up the receiver, hugging her 
arms acros her breast. The sun shone. 
The winter sky was gloriously blue. A 
little feverish languid girl needed her. 

The ensuing days were punctuated by 
Rufus’ telephone calls. She would be 


able to meet him one day soon, she 


promiust d. 


“T sent Miss Jenny a month's rent,” he 
announced carelessly at the end of one 
telephone conversation. 

“Angel!” 

“When do I see my wife again?” 

“Oh, soon!” 


“Dinner tonight 

“I don’t like to leave Sara just yet. 
The nurse goes next week.” 

“Tea tomorrow?” 

“I might 

“At five then!” 

Oh, it was lovely on a bleak winter 
afternoon when the lowering sky spoke 
of snow to be walking down town to 
have tea with Rufus. To see him before 
he caught sight of her, watch him turn, 
flash into a smile, to laugh tremulously 
as she stripped off her gloves facing him 
across a candle lighted table, as he 
ordered tea and toasted crumpets. 

“It’s been years!” 

“To me too!” 

“How is your work?” 

“Not bad. I’m doing something rather 
interesting——” 

She leaned to listen to his talk of it, 
her eyes on his thin brown face, the 
finely cut lips, while his clever fingers 
sketched with a pencil on the back of 
an envelope. 

To kiss him good-by in the dark door- 
way of a book shop like lovers, to rush 
back to find Sara propped against her 
pillows with a smile on her white little 
face that sent a glow of joy through 
Elizabeth. 


Next morning there was a long box 
of flowers from Rufus. Pansies and del- 
phinium and curious white stars, and 
yellow roses. How like Rufus! How 
wickedly extravagant and how precious. 


She met him again that week and let 
him persuade her to buy a charming 
blue dress with a frilly collar and cuffs 
of white. He insisted that she have a 
new hat and a fur that framed her face 
with softness. But her heart sank when 
she heard him say he would open an 
account, charge them to Rufus Hamlin. 
They walked back in the winter dusk. 

“IT sent a check to the grocer today,” 
he admitted casually. 


She caught his arm and held it close 
to her side. Was he changing or was he 
only doing it to please her? She looked 
up and smiled at him and their hands 
met with a heavy electric touch. It was 
hard to say good-by, hard in the face of 
his ardent voice, his passionate kisses. 


"EN DAYS went by, two weeks 

broken by the visits of old Mr. 
Hamlin, by her meetings with Rufus 
until one afternoon she came back from 
a brisk walk to find Sara snuggled in 
the arms of her father. Elizabeth had 
come running up to the nursery, her 
cheeks rosy, the brim of her tiny blue 
hat above her glowing blue eyes. 

Stephen Black put the child down and 
rose to meet her. He took her hand and 
looked at her with his straightforward 
eyes, “Sara tells me you've been staying 
with her ever since she’s been ill.” 

“Oh, I wanted to! Did Olive come back 
with you?” 

“Olive? I haven’t seen her.” 

“But she went to meet you in New 
York. She got your cable. That's why 
she left so suddenly—” she stopped con- 
fused by his sudden searching glance. 

“T didn’t cable,” he said. 

They stood for a moment, silent. She 
sat down, pulling off her gloves, not 
looking at him, while Sara climbed into 
his arms. 

“Olive didn’t know Sara was ill when 
she went away?” he asked. 

“She knew Sara would be safe with me. 
She——” 


“T see.” 
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car and walked toward the house to- 
gether. She was almost disappointed by 
his reception of the news. He said so 
little, and he did not show any of his 
old exultation at the thought of freedom. 

“You see, I won't need to go back to 
the Seminary after this term ends and 
you can do whatever you choose. You 
always wanted to travel so much, 
Rufus.” 

Still he was silent. 

“Yes, yes that’s fine for you,” he said 
with an effort. 

He opened the door and they went in. 
She saw at once that he had tried to do 
something for her homecoming. He had 
picked white lilacs and they were in 
every bowl and jar and vase. He had 
laid the table before the fire, and tried 
to put the room in order. His clumsy 
efforts touched her to the quick. 

“Now you rest and I'll get supper,” he 
hold her. 

She turned to the stairs but she ran 
back to him and put her arms about him, 
trying to draw him close, to reach his 
spirit that had withdrawn from her. 

“Aren’t you glad?” she begged him, 
looking up at him beseechingly. 

“You know I’m glad,” he said gently. 

But she was almost frightened. Why 
was he so quiet and strange, why did he 
look at her with those wounded eyes? 
How had she hurt him? 

In their room under the eaves she was 
too tired to rest. She poured water into 
the china bowl and washed her hands 
and face, thinking that now they could 
do the farm over, have running water, 
electricity, good plumbing. But all the 
time her mind was busied with some- 
thing else; she must make Rufus happy; 
she must make him see that everything 
was changed for them. 

When she went downstairs there was 
the delicious smell of coffee and she 
found Rufus toasting bread over the fire. 
He was doing all this for her, almost as 
though he was contrite and she remem- 
bered as though it had happened long 
ago that violent outbreak of his before 
she had gone away. 

“Rhoda may come up for a few days 
before she goes back to Medical School. 
She’s been working so hard I thought the 
change would be good for her.” 

“Yes, that will be pleasant for you,” 
he said absently. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HEY sat talking a little as they had 
their dinner. But Rufus did not 
speak about their future plans. 

“No, you sit there and let me do this,’ 
he said as he cleared away the dishes. 

When he came back she asked him a 
little wistfully, “What do you want to do 
most, Rufus?” When he did not answer 
she went on, “I suppose I must finish this 
term at school but after that we could 
go away. We could go to Cornwall or 
take a slow boat to Italy. Uncle Jo and 
I used to plan——” she choked and 
stopped. 

“Twenty thousand dollars won't last 
long, Elizabeth,” he said. 

“Or, if you don’t want to travel, we 
could go west. You said once you work- 
ed on a newspaper, if you liked you 
could buy a country newspaper or we 
might try a ranch in California. Oh, 
Rufus, don’t you see it makes you free!” 

He was leaning toward the fire, his 
hands locked, his dark head bent; as she 
went on making plans he sat relaxed 
answering her a little absently, staring 
into the fire, running his hand back over 
his dark hair. But he was unusually 
silent. Presently he came to stand before 
her, he asked, “Are you happy?” 

She smiled back at him. He moved 
away again. Watching him it seemed to 
her that the man she had lived with 
these last two years, restless, haunted, 
fiercely sensitive, derisively self-con- 
temptuous was gone. In his place was 
this new Rufus, gentle and thoughtful of 
her. 

“You're very tired, aren't you?” he 
asked, 

He came over and lifted her in his 
arms—how light she had grown—and 


, 


carried her up the stairs. She could tell 
him only with her arms tightening about 
his neck, all her need of him. He brush- 


ed her hair, stooped to unfasten her 
sandals, turned down the bed and car- 
ried her to it. If only then she could 


have said all the things locked in her 
heart, that he was her child and her 
lover. She drew his head down to her 
breast and he kissed her tenderly. She 
heard him go out of the room and close 
the door softly behind him. 

She lay there for a long time, utterly 
quiet, utterly at peace in the darkness. 
When she woke it was morning. She had 
not felt so rested for months. She went 
back into the dining room to set the 
table. There was a note on the table. 
Rufus must have left it when he went 
off to get the milk. She picked it up 
smiling. She read it through and then 
read it again and dropped it. She could 
not understand one word of it but she 
snatched it up again and went over it 
word by word. 

Then she was trembling so violently 
that she had to catch hold of the table. 
She sat down now staring at the letter. 
At last she fell forward with her head 
on the table. She tried to stop that 
dreadful trembling. 


Over and over she had read the letter, 
but it didn’t make sense. 

I couldn’t make you happy. I had to 

go away. 

I would have gone mad if I had to 

stay much longer on the farm. I have 

to be free. 
Rufus. 

“Oh God!” she breathed, “Oh God!” 

She stood up and the chair crashed be- 
hind her. She took the letter and went 
with it to the stove and lifted the stove 
lid and thrust it in. She lighted a match 
and watched the paper burn. 

She had not known she could feel like 
this. She had not known how she had 
built her life around Rufus, until this 
moment. What could she do now? She 
hurried through the kitchen and out into 
the air. She could not breathe. 

She looked about. How terrible the 
spring was. How terrible in its beauty. 
Those white clouds, the grass, the 
orchard in bloom. And the sunlight, the 
sunlight was so dazzling. She put her 
hands over her eyes. She went back into 
the house and blindly stumbled toward 
the stairs. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HODA walked down the lane of 

maples, swinging her hat, enjoying 
the sunlight and shadow of the autumn 
day. She liked the walk to the post 
office; she liked this vacation spent with 
Elizabeth on the farm. It was almost like 
the old days when the three sisters had 
been together at home. 

Then rounding the farmhouse she 
heard Nan’s deep voice, “Elizabeth, 
when are you going to get your divorce? 
After the way Rufus treated you, you 
have no pride if you go on waiting for 
him to come back! If you could hear 
what people say. Henry says himself 
you're throwing away the best years of 
your life!” 

“It's my life.” Elizabeth said with a 
stubborn line about her mouth. 


“Rufus was treacherous. And irrespon- 
sible. And utterly selfish! You know 
what you told me yourself, Rhoda!” she 
goaded her eldest sister into speech, as 
she joined them. 

“T hate to think of you alone here on 


the farm through the winter,” Rhoda 
admitted. 
Elizabeth did not look up; did not 


speak. Nan went on vehemently. 
“Rufus simply wrecked your life!” 
Elizabeth’s face was deathly white. 
She started to speak, bit her lip, but 
anger made her voice shake, 


“Don’t you know yet that no one can 
wreck your life?” She stood up smooth- 
ing down her blue skirt, “I must speak 
to Myrtle about dinner,” she said as she 
moved away. 

She walked quickly away. The rosy 
phlox of her perennial garden shone in 
the sun as she passed the side of the 
house; she went quickly around to the 


front and stood looking off to the blue 


hills. Then she sank down on the front 
steps. Nan loved her, Rhoda loved her 
but why couldn’t they let her alone? She 
had to live her own life in her own way 


and she resisted Nan’s effort to tear 
aside her proud reserve. 
She remembered those first months 


after Rufus had left her. She had used 
work as a drug. She would come home 
to the farm after school, nervously tired, 
and go out into the garden with a spade. 
She had worked until she was too tired 
to lift another spadeful of earth, until 
the light was gone; then dragging herself 
indoors she had eaten the nearest thing 
at hand, and gone up to bed in the dark- 
ness. But sometimes in the night she had 
waked with a nameless terror in her 
breast, something that made her throw 
off the covers and rush suffocated out of 
doors where she could breathe. 


When that first summer Stephen came 
down to the farm and brought Sara with 
him, Elizabeth had asked him to let her 
keep Sara. She had something to live 
for at last. Sara’s warm little arms about 
her neck as she begged, “Let me stay up 
five more minutes, Elizabeth!” Sara ex- 
ploring the brook, bringing May flowers 
in a grubby little paw, imitating a song 
sparrow, planting her own small patch 
of ground had brought Elizabeth fresh 
interest. 


So for days at a time, working, read- 
ing, playing with Sara, Elizabeth thought 
she had forgotten Rufus, until suddenly 
she would come on a passage in one of 
his books that he had read aloud to her; 
or she would find herself remembering 
him poignantly as she beat eggs. Rufus 
had made such splendid omelets! But 
when she tried to remember his face she 
could not. Only the eyes luminous and 
reckless beneath the dark band of his 
brow. 


Life was going by, summer, autumn, 
winter, another spring. She knew now 
that he would never return. Never. The 
word had the finality of clods upon a 
coffin lid. 


Now she caught herself looking back 
on the time with Rufus as an enchanted 
interlude. 


Yet through all this time her friend- 
ship with Stephen had grown and deep- 
ened. At first he had written about Sara 
and she had answered in kind; but 
gradually she had begun to tell him her 
problems; her life until she felt nearer 
to him than to her own sisters. They 
were absorbed in their own lives; but 
Stephen had become part of hers. She 
told herself not quite honestly that such 
a friendship with a man was rare but 
all the more precious because of their 
understanding of each other. She told 
herself that this was not an intoxication 
of the senses. She told herself that she 
could never love anyone as she had once 
loved Rufus. 


Sitting here now in the sharp autumn 
sunshine she could conjure up Stephen’s 
fine keen face. She could almost see his 
intense blue-green eyes and the deep 
lines at the side of his mouth. She was 
so deep in her dream that she did not 
hear a car stop in the lane, nor see at 
once the figure coming toward her until 
he was near. Then she stared, almost be- 
lieving that this Stephen was not real. 
It was as though she had called him and 
he had come! 


She was on her feet, she went quickly 
toward him, both hands held out as she 
cried, “Stephen, I’ve been thinking about 
you and all at once you appear!” 


He took both her hands as she swayed 
lightly before him. She cried in breath- 
less exclamation and laughter, When had 
he come? How long could he stay? 


He smiled his deep sweet smile and 
the breathlessness and nervousness slip- 
ped away from her. All at once she felt 
her old ease with him, and something 
new, something strange that made the 
autumn sunlight more brilliant. Why, 
she was happy again. She, who had 
thought she could live without happi- 
ness! 

“It is good to see you looking like 
yourself again,” he said, then added 
gently, “Have you heard from Rufus?” 

“No.” 
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“How much longer are you going on 
this way?” Stephen asked. 
“What way?” 


“Alone.” 

“With Sara—and my mother and sisters 
coming for visits 

She glanced up at him: the intensity 
of his eyes gave her a moment of deli- 
cious panic; sent the blood racing 
through her veins. But she warded off 
the moment as she said, “Come, I want 
you to see Sara.” 

Stephen laid his hand on her arm. 
“Elizabeth, I had a letter from Olive. 
She’s coming home.” 

“She is! But what would bring her?” 
she asked startled. 

He said, “Perhaps the exchange isn’t 
in her favor. Perhaps she’s grown tired 
of wandering from one European water- 
ing place to another—she might even 
want to see her child.” 

They stood in silence for a few 
minutes. Stephen turned to her. He 
took her hand, he spoke her name; but 
she scarcely understood what he said as 
they stood there, the silence closing 
about them. 


His deep voice, his eyes heavy with 
new meaning filled her with unbearable 
bliss. 

“You know what I’ve been thinking, 
what I’ve been saying to you in silence 
all these months,” he said. 

Their hands burned against each other. 
She felt a wild joy as she turned to him, 
like a child, her face lifted to his and 
felt his arms close about her. In that 
swift moment as she turned to him she 
had told him everything. 

“Oh, Stephen, when I saw you coming 
down the lane this afternoon, I knew 
then!” 

His kisses on her closed eyes, her satin- 
smooth cheeks, her fresh mouth left her 
breathless. They sat together on the 
hillock arms about each other, murmur- 
ing in broken phrases, stilled by this 
glory. A few red leaves came twisting 
down the wind to line the vari-colored 
path; a grey squirrel bold at their still- 
ness swung near on a branch and flashed 
away like a streak of silver. Elizabeth 
could hear the thud of an apple falling 
in the orchard; the sweet wild scent of 
bracken filled the sunshiny air. 


“But I’m not free, Stephen,” she mur- 
mured. 


“You can be free,” he said. “You owe 
him nothing—after what he’s done.” 


She sighed. It was delicious here alone 
with Stephen, to know he understood as 
no one else could, to let the minutes slip 
by in dreamy happiness, to hear his 
deep quiet voice telling her, 


“I could no more help loving you than 
I could help breathing.” 


To hear him tell her he had gone 
down to the little house on Pine Street, 
taking Sara with him as an excuse be- 
cause he had had to see her again. 

“Oh, Stephen, I love to hear your 
voice, to know you're here beside me,” 
she murmured. 


Shoulder pressed against shoulder, 
hand warm in hand, voices low, they 
were caught up in an old glory. It was 
worth all the loneliness, and humiliation, 
the poverty and struggle to have grown 
in stature until this man should love her, 
Elizabeth thought. 


His eyes traced the wing-like lift of 
her brows, the thin smooth cheeks in 
which the color came and went, her 
clear starry brow. Elizabeth seemed to 
draw fresh confidence, fresh strength as 
minute followed minute. The belief that 
life was rich and deep and satisfying 
came flooding back to her. Sunset came 
and still they sat there, the clouds were 
fiery rose, the birds sang and were still, 
sang and were still, echoing the wild joy 
in her heart. The clouds were dove grey 
before they rose at last and turned back 
to join her sisters. 

“Stephen, we can’t let them know until 
I'm free.” 

“You can't hide it from them with 
those shining eyes!’ Stephen told her. 

“Oh, my darling, nothing can happen? 
I'm too happy, this is too perfect—can it 
last?” 
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“Let's look for Sara. shall we? It’s time 
Rufus was home.” 

They walked side by side to the seat 
under the pear tree. The pear tree had 
come out since yesterday and looked as 
though it were hung with popcorn. She 
looked up, breathing in the faint per- 
fume 

Elizabeth spoke out of her deep 
thought, “If only I could make Rufus 
happy!” 

“We can’t make anyone happy. We 
have to do that for ourselves,” Stephen 
said 

“If we had a little money, enough—” 
she broke off, “then he might not feel 
so bitter. That friend of his, Guy Trues- 
dale, is going off on another expedition. 
Rufus and I have talked about it but 
there doesn’t seem to be any way that 
he could go without money.” 

“It’s too hard on you,” he said in a low 
voice. 

“Don’t pity me! I can’t bear pity!” 

He held her eyes with his own. “ I 
couldn’t pity you. I could only love you.” 

The words rang along her nerves wak- 
ing a strange deep echo. She leaned her 
head back against the rough trunk of 
the tree and closed her eyes. 

Stephen went on after a pause, “I 
haven’t told you that Olive has her 
divorce?” 

Startled she looked up at him. 

He said slowly, “I met Olive when I 
came back after a year in the Argentine. 
We were married at once. She came with 
me to Guatemala but she was miserable. 
Olive has to have excitement, change, 
people. After Sara was born she stayed 
at home. I knew she never cared for the 
child. I knew that she’d do anything for 
excitement. Well, it was over long be- 
fore the winter I came home to find 
she’d left Sara when the child was so 
ill.” 

He went on after a while, “I’d like to 
do something for you. I’d like to have 
you and Sara go away for a change— 
travel, fill yourself to the brim with 
beauty.” 

“No, no, no, I don’t want to think 
about it.” 

“If you're afraid of facing it, Elizabeth, 
it means that you've seen it, too.” 

His hand burned against hers. His 
nearness throbbed through her. 

“I don’t know—I don’t know anything 
about love,” she said brokenly. 

A little lonely wind came rustling 
among the trees in the sharp spring 
afternoon. The sun was going down. The 
leaves of the poplars beside the stone 
wall had turned and were shivering. The 
sky began to cloud over; in the west she 
heard the sound of thunder. She felt a 
shiver of premonition along her nerves. 
She longed for the storm to come, fierce 
and black, rending the sky and blowing 
away this feeling of being lost in a 
strange world. : 

She would say “no” and Stephen 
would go away again; be lost for months; 
and she would work on, struggle on, 
fight on, hope on. 

They stood up and rain began to spat- 
ter down, in great drops as they ran for 
the porch. They stood looking at the 
storm and Stephen suddenly drew her 
close and she felt the power of his pas- 
sion. She broke away and in a flash of 
lightening she saw Rufus with Sara 
dancing along beside him. 

Stephen went down the steps and to- 
ward the two figures. He lifted the 
delicate wiry little girl in his arms. 
Rufus strode along beside him, his hag- 
gard face wet. 

“Glorious!” he cried as he reached her. 

Lightning split the sky, as he stood 
there facing the west, “Gosh, I’m tired of 
these tame little hills and fields. Now 
it’s come alive!” 

The two men and the woman and the 
child stood on the steps, their words 
blown away in the fury of the storm. 
They were fascinated as they watched 
the mountainous black clouds pile up 
and scud away in a high wind. The 
primitive fury of the storm held them 
spell-bound. But Elizabeth took Sara in- 
doors with her and called to the men as 
she lighted the lamp. 

Rufus was in corduroy trousers and 
high boots, his white shirt was soaked, 
his dark hair drenched. There was a 
kind of high excitement on his face that 
drew Elizabeth’s eyes back to him again. 
She went with Sara to change the 


child’s wet dress and when she came 

down again the two men were talking. 
You know this is pleasant,” Stephen 

said, looking about the lamp-lit room. 

“Pleasant!” Rufus said bitterly, “very 
pleasant!” He went on_ sardonically, 
bitter lines deepening in his face, “I have 
enjoyed. seeing Elizabeth come home 
worn out from teaching, shabby, ex- 
hausted, with nothing to look forward to 
but the heavy work on this farm. Ah yes, 
it has been an idyl!” his eyes were fierce 
in his haggard face, “‘never to know how 
we're going to face another winter. And 
the summers!” 

He stood there, his handsome face 
bitter with self-contempt. 

“It’s a pretty picture, isn’t it, to see 
a woman taking care of a man, cooking 
for him, cleaning for him, becoming a 
drudge. She earns every cent we have; 
she'll tell you she loves it. She loves this 
dreary round of days! She asks nothing 
better!” 

Elizabeth with her arm about Sara 
sent an imploring glance to Rufus but 
now he went on railing in this bitter 
tone until Stephen said in a low voice, 
“For heaven’s sake, man, pull yourself 
together!” 

Rufus ignored him. “It would have 
been better for her if she had never mar- 
ried me—better for me!” he ended with 
an exhausted violence. He went to the 
door and flung it open. A gale blew 
through the room, lifting the curtains. 
Outside the thunder rumbled and a loose 
shutter clattered. Elizabeth sat with 
clenched hands, pale and_ speechless, 
humiliated that Rufus should cry out his 
defeat before Stephen. 

On the table beside her was a letter 
and she reached out blindly for it. It 
must have come while she was at school. 
She tried to read it through blurring 
eyes. It was from Nan. Nan wrote that 
Uncle Jo was ill, would she come home 
at once? 


Nan had come to meet her as they 


went into the living room. Nan’s face 
was swollen with weeping 

“Is Uncle Jo...” Elizabeth asked and 
a pang of terror shot through her 

“We were afraid you wouldn't get here 
in time.” Nan said on a choked inarticu- 
late sound. 

“We'll go up to see him now,” her 
mother said. 

Holding herself with a rigid control 
Elizabeth tapped at Uncle Jo’s door. 
There was no answer. She pushed 
open and went in alone. It was not yet 
dark and the room seemed full of an 
unearthly light. The windows’ were 
open; the curtains ballooned in and out. 
Beside the cherry bed was a table that 
held a bunch of lilacs. 

Uncle Jo smiled as he saw her, his 
eyes gleaming from deep caverns. The 
sheet lifted in a ridge above his bony 
knees and the hand he held to her was 
dreadfully thin. His voice was a thin 
echo of his former velvet tone. She 
stumbled across to him and dropped to 
her knees beside the bed. She was crying. 
She looked up to see his deep eyes 
brooding on her. If only he would speak 
one last word, one word across the sil- 
ence that would tell her everything. ... 

She heard the lilacs rustle, “Hush, 
Hush” outside his window. He stirred 
and she saw he was fighting pain. 

“Tired, my darling, just — a little— 
tired.” 

He turned away from her and she 
knew he wanted to be alone with his 
mortal enemy. She went softly to the 
door and looked back at him to see his 
noble head, flung back, waiting. Outside 
the door she shrank against the wall in 
the darkness. Her mother came up the 
stairs, passed her unseeing, went into the 
room. 

The house was deathly still. Elizabeth 
crouched down on the stairs outside his 
door as she had done often as a little 





“How could you have spent the money like that, when you knew we needed 


it so badly?’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


| WAS almost eight o’clock when she 
reached home. She left the taxi at the 
gate and walked up the driveway. The 
lilacs were in bloom and the windows 
glittered in the last faint light. Rusty, 
his head between his paws, rose when 
he saw her with a soft whine and came 
to lick her hand, his liquid eyes shining. 

The door opened. Her mother must 
have been watching for her. Her mother 
put her arms about her and Elizabeth 
saw how worn and tired she looked, but 
her dark eyes smiled tenderly. 

“Oh, Mother .. .” she choked up as she 
kissed her, feeling like a little girl again. 

“Uncle Jo wanted to see you,” her 
mother said in a self-controlled voice. 


' she urged. 


girl, waiting for him to come home, to 
fling herself down the well of the stairs 
into his arms. 

The bitter tears were running down 
her cheeks, their salt was on her lips. 
Perhaps she only dreamed that he came 
to stand beside her now and took her 
hand. But when she reached out to hold 
it close her fingers closed on empty air. 
But she was awake when her mother 
bent over her; she knew before her 
mother told her that Uncle Jo was dead. 

She lay awake that night in the dark- 
ness of the silent house. Everything 
seemed changed since afternoon. She 
looked back on the Elizabeth of only a 
few hours ago and wondered at that 
woman. She had thought then that she 
might leave Rufus; but she could never 
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leave him. His very weakness, his in- 


-tability held her closer than Stephen’s 
strength could hold her She had ex- 
ect d that the first fiery ardor of their 
love would last: a girl might expect that 
but not this woman who lay so still in 
the silent house She had belonged to 
Rufus: always he would have part ol 
her that no one else could take away. 
What they had had together might be 
lost for a time. But she was indissolubly 
part of him. All they had shared of pain 
and ecstasy, that was love She was still 
his in a way no other man could have 
her. 

That morning she wrote Stephen that 
he must not come; that she would never 


leave Rufus. 


N ONE of the nights when she could 

not sleep she went into her mother’s 
room. Her mother was sewing, bending 
near the light. She had not realized that 
her mother was older, more worn this 
last year. But when she smiled up under 
the winglike brows her face was young 
again. 

“Curl up on the bed, chick. Don’t catch 
cold, put that blanket around you. Has 
it been a hard year?” 

“It wouldn't be hard if we had a little 
more money.” 

“But you have that now.” 

Elizabeth sighed. Her mother put 
down her sewing 

“Didn’t Uncle Jo tell you? I thought 
that was what he wanted... . I thought 
you knew. He's left you something, 
Elizabeth.” Her mother went out of the 
room and came back with two old bank 
books. Elizabeth read: 

In trust for Elizabeth Derby. 

She turned the pages and saw the 
notation, ten, twenty-five, fifteen dollars. 
But these accounts had been begun years 
before, when she was still a little girl. 
She went on turning the worn books. 

“But it can’t be—it isn’t—Mother, he 
couldn’t have left me all this?” she 
gasped. 

“About twenty thousand dollars, dear.” 

The books slipped out of her hands 
and now Elizabeth was crying, slipping 
down to the floor, her head on the bed, 
crying in a way that frightened her 
mother. 

“Don’t, chick, you'll make yourself ill,” 
her mother begged. 

Perhaps those tears showed more 
clearly than any words could have done 
all she had been through in these last 
two years. 

When at last she went back to her 
attic room she lay feverishly thinking. 
How like her unworldly mother never 
to have spoken of the money, absorbed 
in her grief over her brother’s death. 

“But I'll do something for them all— 
what they most want,” Elizabeth prom- 
ised herself. 

Vistas opened before her. At last 
Rufus would be free! It would give him 
back his confidence in himself; they 
could travel now they could come home 
later and he could make a place for him- 
self. Now he need not feel bitterly be- 
cause she had to earn the living. She 
could not wait to see him. She ran down 
to the telephone and sent him a night 
message saying she was arriving next 
day. 

CHAPTER XVII 
UFUS was waiting for her as the 
slow train puffed into the country 
station. Elizabeth ran down the steps to 
meet him as he crossed the station. He 
bent down to kiss her and she laughed 
tremulously to hide her emotion. 

“Oh it’s good to be home again!” she 
breathed. 

“Did you have a bad time?” he asked 
her as they got into the car. 

She told him about Uncle Jo as they 
drove down the country road. He was 
looking straight ahead but she saw how 
thin his face had grown and the hard 
lines about his mouth. She had never 
realized before how cruel for Rufus had 
been these months of dependence. 

“Rufus, Uncle Jo left me his money. 
All he had saved ever since I was a little 
girl.” 

She felt a tremor pass though him: he 
went white under his country tan. 

“Twenty thousand dollars! It means 
we're free. We can we can do what 
we want to now!” 

“You mean he left it all to you?” 

She told him as they got out of the 
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He lifted his head, his eyes brooding 
with their fierce light quenched. 

“I never knew anyone as good as you, 
Elizabeth. except my mother.” 

“Oh, don’t! Don’t!” she said through 
rising tears. He was breaking down her 
defences little by little. She bent her 
head and Rufus saw the white nape of 
her neck, so young where the curls 
broke against it. 

“You mustn’t think I’ve been unhappy. 
I haven't,” Elizabeth steadied her voice. 

He said nothing. That intent brooding 
gaze hurt her horribly. 

“No, no, no!” she thought desperately, 
“no one can take away my happiness. I 
must tell him now. I will!” 

With a dreadful effort she went on, 

“You went away. But I had planned 
to go away.” She sank her teeth into 
her lip. 

“But you didn’t go,” he said at last. 

“It was because of Uncle Jo’s death. 
It made me see things differently. It 
made me see all you'd gone through. I 
had taken away your pride. I made you 
dependent on me. I was proud because 
I thought I could do everything, earn 
money and run the farm and teach 
schoo]——” 


Rufus ran his hand back over his dark 
hair in a remembered gesture. 

“And by way of showing gratitude,” 
he said grimly, “I made you miserable.” 

“Yes, you made me miserable.” 

She lifted her head. Her eyes brim- 
med with light. Rufus staring at her 
turned his eyes quickly away, as though 
the sight hurt him. 

“But you made me a woman. I was a 
shallow schoolgirl when you married 
me; and I might have gone on so... 
without you. Then you left me...I 
had to grow up.” 

Ah, but she had not said what she 
wanted to. How could she tell him all 
she had learned of forbearance and un- 
derstanding, of fortitude and tenderness 
and pain? Without Rufus she would 
never have become the woman _ that 
Stephen loved. 

“Don’t,” he said shielding his face with 
his hand, “don’t be so beautiful.” 

He stood up blindly and came over to 
her. He was beside her, his dark head 
on her knees, his thin feverish hands 
holding hers fiercely. She felt his body 
shaken by dry sobs. She had never 
known he could feel so, give himself 
utterly as he was in these horrible dry 
sobs that shook his whole thin body. 

He had failed her; he had come back 
to her. He begged her for understand- 
ing, for a little tenderness, a little kind- 
ness. He reached out with blind hands 
to touch her hair and this terrible pity 
for him made her bear it all. 

“Poor boy!” she murmured, “my poor 
boy!” 

She felt his strong springing hair be- 
neath her fingers as she bent above him 
as though she were his mother, trying to 
soothe him. 

He said choking, “Let me stay with 
you a little while.” 

She murmured, “You're so tired.” 

“I haven't been able to sleep, never 
since I had the fever. It’s terrible. You 
lie there, perfectly still, waiting for 
sleep, dying for it and your thoughts 
drive you mad. Mad! But if you’re here 
beside me, if I can feel your arms about 
me—I can rest.” 

His hands held hers savagely so that 
she winced with pain. He said, “Just 
look at me, Elizabeth. Tell me that you 
want me back!” 

She looked at him but she could not 
answer him. She said quickly, “Come 
now. We'll go upstairs and you'll lie 
down and I'll bring you something to 
eat and you'll sleep then.” 

“My lovely, my gentle Elizabeth,” he 
murmured. 

They went up the stairs together and 
in the bedroom under the eaves Eliza- 
beth moved about, thinking desperately, 
“IT can’t tell him now. A little later.” 

He flung himself across the bed and 
buried his head in the pillow with a 
roan. She went softly out of the room 
tnd down the stairs. She went into the 
itehen and closed the door and leaned 
back against it. 





“Oh, what have I done? What have I 
done!” she thought in despair, “he thinks 
that I want him. And I haven't the 
courage ... but I will tell him. I must 
if it kills him.” 

The house was deathly still. Sara, she 
remembered, had gone off on her picnic 
with the Hitchcock children. If only 
Stephen had been here when Rufus 
came. “Oh, Stephen! Stephen!” she whis- 
pered with rising tears. Not until this 
moment had she known what Stephen 
meant to her. Why had she not known 
until she was threatened with loss? Life 
would have no meaning without Stephen. 

She would tell Rufus when she carried 
the tray upstairs. 

She made tea and sliced bread thin 
as Rufus liked it. She found cold meat 
and jelly and set it all on a tray with a 
fringed white cloth. She even remem- 
bered his favorite cup, and that he liked 
his tea without sugar. 

She went up the stairs with the tray 
and found he had pulled up all the 
shades. He was looking at the waving 
tops of the trees and the sky of morning. 
He did not hear her enter and for a 
moment she stood there struck by his 
expression. It was a look of utter deso- 
lation. Then he saw her standing in the 


Rufus did not see her; he saw only him- 
self. He thought that she had wanted 
him to come home, or he would never 
have come. Olive had sent him back 
just as Olive had helped him to escape. 
Rufus’ voice was murmuring, 

“You're kind—God, how rare that is— 
you're gentle as my mother was. If I rest 
a little [ll be myself again. We'll begin 
over.” 


TOW was the moment to strike, now 
as he held her hand in his tight grip. 
Now she should break away from this 
false sentiment and strike him from her 
with the truth. She could not let him 
ruin her life, ruin Stephen’s for a 
moment of sentimentality. She tried to 
find words that were not cruel to tell 
him. But there were no words. Each 
moment was making it harder. And she 
could not tell him and see that haggard 
face with the bright desperate eyes on 
hers. 

“Rufus, I must tell you,” she forced 
herself to say at last, 

“No, not now. Just let me stay here 
with you, feel you close. God, I’m tired, 
so tired I can’t rest.” 

She despised herself for her cowardice. 





Elizabeth calling last good-bys felt the throb of the engines as the boat 
began to move. 


doorway; his face lightened, broke into 
its old gay and tender smile. 

She put the tray on the table beside 
him and poured tea and watched him 
drink it. As she gave him the bread he 
took her small brown hand and laid it 
against his cheek. 

“Do you remember the Christmas Eve 
we were so hungry?” he asked. 

She bent her head as she said yes. 

“And how you wore my overcoat?” 

(Oh, don't, don’t, she cried silently. I 
can't bear this!) 

“And those rooms on Pine Street?” 

Again she said, yes. 

“You want me, you're sure you want 
me?” 

The moment had come. She tried to 
form the words. She could not. Not yet. 
He was so thin and tired and his eyes 
were so anxious. 

“We must be honest with each other, 
Rufus.” 

But he was not listening to her. 

He pushed away the tray and lay back 
on the pillow, his hands locked behind 
his head. 

“We were such crazy young fools, 
weren't we? I'd never have left you if 
I hadn’t been so damn proud. And then 
Olive brought me the money. Funny. 
If Olive hadn’t sent me that telegram 
last night saying she’d seen you, that you 
wanted me to come home, I'd never have 
come.” 

She 


sat there turned to stone. But 


But she could no more hurt him that she 
could have hurt a cripple. She sat there 
dry-eyed beside him, looking into the 
future. She did not have the strength to 
take Rufus back. She did not have the 
courage. She saw it too clearly. Only 
love could bear such a burden. 


But she was his wife. She had be- 
longed to him. What was this terrible 
bond that held her long after she had 
ceased to love him? Was it his weakness 
or her pity? 


Now if she went away with Stephen 
she could not be happy. She would keep 
remembering Rufus and that she had 
failed him when he was weak and ill. 
That was sentimental, she thought. But 
she could no more resist this necessity 
of her nature than she could help loving 
Stephen. 


For Stephen could go on without her. 
He was strong. One day he would love 
some other woman and be happy. And 
she would go on living with Rufus, day 
after day, month after month, sparing 
him, shielding him until in the end every 
nerve would cry out, her flesh would 
shrink at his touch because she hated 
him. 


She looked down at Rufus. He was 
asleep. His face thus unshielded was 
young and ravaged and pitiful. He 


sprawled out boyishly on the bed. his 
dark hair ruffled against the pillow. The 
very structure of his striking good looks 
was weakness; a weakness that was hid- 
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den when his eyes were open, those 
bright, eager, desperate eyes. 

She stood up, shoved back the chair, 
tiptoed from the room. Downstairs she 
found there was nothing for her to do. 
She could not think in this narrow 
house. She went out through the kitchen 
and began to walk quickly away from 
the house. But thinking would not help 
here when she was in the grip of this 
instinct, this terrible loyalty that held 
her chained to a man she no longer 
loved. 

Suddenly she was running, past the 
orchard, through high bracken toward 
the woods. She ran until the woods 
closed about her and she caught her foot 
in a root and fell. She lay there press- 
ing close to the unyielding earth. 


She felt weak and broken. She cried 
with her face pressed close against the 
earth, cried until there were no more 
tears in her, held by this power stronger 
than herself. She could not desert Rufus. 
She knew it now. 


CHAPTER XXII 


UFUS woke from a deep sleep. How 

good it was to sleep! To know that 
he could sleep again. His mind still clog- 
ged with sleep broke away slowly from 
the miasma of his dreams, dreams of a 
sluggish river where gaunt trees thrust 
up their bleached sketelon arms to the 
sky. A poisonous vapor seemed visible 
to his eyes; then he turned his head on 
the pillow and saw the ruffled white 
curtains at the windows and the gentle 
hills beyond. 

He sat up and swung his feet to the 
floor. He heard a sound of someone 
walking downstairs. Elizabeth. He smiled 
slowly. She had taken him back with- 
out a question. Gentle and tender and 
valiant like his mother. How beautiful 
she was! He would make it up to her, 
he vowed, sitting there on the edge of 
the bed; he would do anything to make 
her happy, he swore with a savage earn- 
estness. 


He stood up and went slowly down the 
stairs. He wanted to watch her as she 
moved about; he wanted to touch her; he 
wanted to see her truthful blue eyes; 
the way her hair curled back from her 
white brow. At the door of the living 
room he paused. The woman who was 
pacing the floor was not Elizabeth. He 
must make his escape. But Olive had 
seen him. 

“Rufus!” she called. 

He turned. 

“So you got my wire?” she asked. 

Rufus said, “I would never have dared 
to come except for your wire.” 

Olive’s lips twisted in a smile. “And 
you're going to stay?” 

He nodded. He saw Olive’s discon- 
tented face with the dark rolling eyes 
and he was sorry for her. He had come 
come. He was happy now; but he wished 
that Olive would go and leave him in 
peace. 

Olive sat down. “You don’t ask me 
why I’m here. But I'll tell you. I’m go- 
ing to take Sara away with me.” 

“But you can’t do that,” he said with 
a weary patience. “The court gave her 
to Stephen.” 

“After all, she’s my child, court or no 
court.” 

“But why do you want her?” Rufus 
asked. He was running his hand back 
over his rumpled hair. He had shaken 
off the lethargy of sleep and his eyes 
were strained in his ravaged face. “She’s 
happy here with Elizabeth. You'd only 
drag her from place to place; you'd be 
bored with her in a few weeks. Why 
not leave her here with Elizabeth?” 

Olive gave a short angry laugh. “Oh, 
Elizabeth!” 

Rufus looked at her sharply, “You’ve 
always been insanely jealous of Eliza- 
beth, haven’t you?” 

“Jealous! You must be mad! 
her.” 

“We don’t pity beauty and loyalty and 
courage—that we never had,” Rufus said 
gently. 

“Ah, she’s taken you back with open 
arms, I see!” 


I pity 
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But Stephen stilled her fears, nothing 
could separate them, he promised her. 
But Elizabeth with an old impulse born 
of these years laid a finger against his 
lips, a gesture to the jealous gods. 


CHAPTER XX 


LIZABETH was driving back from 

the country station where she had 
just say goodby to Rhoda and Nan. She 
loved being alone. Her happiness was a 
secret and intense joy that she could 
share with no one. She waved to Myrtle 
Hitchcock who flapped a gingham apron 
at her, heard the farm dogs barking, saw 
a cloud of asters beside the road, savored 
the golden air of this September morn- 
ing with fresh delight. 

Within sight of her own chimneys she 
saw a small figure emerge from the 
trees. Elizabeth stopped the car and 
Sara clambered in. She had been run- 
ning and her hair was stuck in damp 
tendrils to her forehead. She looked a 
little pale. 


As she looked down at Sara, Elizabeth 
thought, now she will be with me always 
and felt a lift of the spirit. This slim 
proud small girl never seemed to her 
like Olive’s child. She was Stephen over 
again. 

“Tired, darling?” 

Sara had laid her head against Eliza- 
beth’s shoulder. She said now looking 
up at Elizabeth, 


“Can I stay with you always?” 
“Always,” Elizabeth answered. 


A deep sense of permanence came 
with the word. She had been so insecure, 
so tortured with waiting, with hoping, 
with—it must be said at last, hope that 
Rufus would not return—that now she 
liked everything that reminded her of 
her new status. 


Elizabeth turned in at the lane. Sara 
whispered, “Please let me out here.” 


Elizabeth stopped the car and watched 
Sara clamber out. Sara looked so white 
she was a little anxious, 


“Sure you're all right, Sara?” 

Sara shook back her tawny hair, lifted 
solemn eyes, 

“You'll keep me always, Elizabeth, 
cross your heart and hope to die!” Sara 
said with a strange intensity. 

Elizabeth went through the ritual. 
Suddenly Sara leaned against the car, 
whispered, “I love you, Elizabeth!” Next 
moment she was running down the road. 


Elizabeth called, “Sara, don’t go far. 
Lunch in twenty minutes.” As she got 
out of the car Elizabeth saw another car 
drawn up under the dining room win- 
dows. She hurried toward the house 
and went in. 


Beside the fireplace a woman sat. She 
turned her head as Elizabeth entered. It 
was Olive Black. 


“You must be surprised to see me?” 
she asked. 


“Stephen told me you were coming 
home.” 


“Stephen?” Olive asked. 


Elizabeth sat down across the room. 
Her hands were clenched in the pocket 
of her white coat. She saw Olive’s eyes 
travelling over her in their old apprais- 
ing scrutiny. Olive had always belittled 
her, patronized her with a studied inso- 
lence; and now Elizabeth felt a suffocat- 
ing emotion rising in her. 

“Stephen loves me. He loves me now,” 
Elizabeth thought, and heard that Olive 
was asking her a question. 


“You’ve stayed here at the farm all 
this time?” Olive asked. 


“Yes.” 


Olive began to sketch her own travels. 
But Elizabeth scarcely listened, for she 
was seeing Olive not as she had thought 
of her but as she was now. Olive was 
no longer a young woman, and the lines 
faintly etched about her mouth showed 
discontent. Her brown eyes were cal- 
culating, the flare of nostrils insolent. 
She remembered Olive as a beautiful 
woman; she saw her now as a discon- 
tented one. And stranger still came the 
realization that Olive could no longer 
hurt her. She was not afraid of her now. 
Slowly Elizabeth’s hands unclenched, 
color flowed back into her cheeks. 


“Rufus left you?” Olive asked. 

“yes 

Olive’s eyes had a triumphant expres- 
sion as she said, “Rufus was always rest- 
less. I knew from the first that his mar- 
riage would not last.” 

“You hoped from the first,’ Elizabeth 
thought but she did not say the words 
aloud. 

“And you never heard from him?” 
Olive asked. 

“No.” 

“I came home of course to see Sara. 
Stephen told me she was here at the 
farm with you. He said he would come 
down with me to see her, but unfortu- 
nately,” Olive smiled, “he had to be in 
the city today. We're very good friends, 
Stephen and I. Sometimes I wonder if 
I made a mistake in divorcing him .. .” 
she smiled secretly and Elizabeth sitting 
there so quietly wondered what Olive 
would say if she knew the truth 

“IT hope my funny little Sara hasn’t 
been much trouble?” Olive asked. 


Elizabeth turned at a light footstep. 
Sara was coming into the room. Her 
hair was flung back, her cheeks were 
scarlet with running, with one hand she 
held Benjamin’s collar. Her beautiful 
dark eyes looked from her mother to 
Elizabeth. 

Olive exclaimed as the child stood still. 
In her white dress with her bare arms 
and legs, and her dark proud little head 
she was exquisite. 

‘Why I never dreamed .. .” Olive said 
aloud, “she’s beautiful!” 


She held out her hand to Sara. 


Sara proudly went closer, reluctantly. 
She permitted the kiss Olive gave her. 
But drawing away she quickly crossed 
the room to Elizabeth, catching a fold 
of her dress she held it tight in her hand. 


“T came all this way to see you,” Olive 
said. 

She was throwing all her charm into 
her voice, in her eyes as she spoke. “I’ve 
brought you a doll, Sara. A French doll.” 

Sara said, “I’m too old to play with 
dolls now.” 

“Come here, darling. Tell me what 
you've been doing.” 

But Sara did not move from Eliza- 
beth’s side. She said in a low voice, “We 
went on a picnic yesterday, Daddy and 
Elizabeth and I. He comes every day to 
see us. He says he'll never leave us 
again.” 

There was a little silence in the room. 
Olive said softly, “Wouldn’t you like to 
come with me for a visit?” 


“IT can’t,” Sara said. She was white and 
her dark eyes looked enormous in her 
delicate face, “Daddy is going to take 
Elizabeth and me away with him, soon.” 

There was a silence. Olive’s face had 
not changed, Elizabeth saw in the con- 
fusion of the moment. 


Sara murmured, “May I go to Myrtle’s 
for the milk?” 


Elizabeth was glad to hide her burning 
cheeks as she bent her head, “Run along. 
The pail’s on the kitchen table. Don’t 
be too long.” 


Sara skipped from the room, turning 
to throw a fleeting smile across her 
shoulder at her mother, “’By!” she 
called. 

“I think I'll take her away with me 
for a day or so; she’s rather charming,” 
Olive said casually and she added in the 
same light tone, “I didn’t tell you that 
Rufus was in New York, did I?” 


Elizabeth felt a thrill of fear. This, 
then, was why Olive had come back—not 
to see her child, but to tell Elizabeth 
that Rufus had returned. 


Olive was gathering up her gloves and 
bag, she slipped her hands into her beige 
suede gloves as she spoke, “I heard Guy 
Truesdale was giving a lecture about his 
recent discoveries. I went to hear him 
and afterwards I went up to speak to 
him and told him that Rufus was my 
cousin and asked him where Rufus was. 
He gave me Rufus’ address in the city.” 

“Did you see Rufus?” Elizabeth asked. 

“No. But you might want to see him?” 

Elizabeth did not answer. The room 
was whirling about her crazily. She 


could not see Olive’s face. Nor could she 
speak. But at last she lifted her head 
and answered, 

“Rufus wouldn’t want to see me now.” 

Olive had risen. She stood there slim 
and dark and elegant looking down at 
Elizabeth. 

“You mean, you don’t want to see him 
now, don’t you?” Olive asked. 

Elizabeth lifted her honest eyes and 
looked at Olive. She knew that Olive 
was losing her temper, in another 
moment she would be swept away on 
the tide of Olive’s fury. She shrank back 
a little at the expression on this dark 
woman's face. 

Olive’s lips were trembling so that 
Elizabeth could not bear to see her. 

Olive cried, “Look at me with those 
eyes of yours, the way you looked at 
Rufus! Innocent! Truthful! He was mine, 
all mine until he met you. If you had 
anything I could have understood it— 
beauty, passion, but you had nothing, 
nothing! I should have known that it’s 
women like you who are dangerous. You 
took him from me. But I had only to 
wait. I knew he would grow tired of 
you. I saw it all coming. A plain pale 
drudge working and slaving for him! 
But he left you. As I knew he would!” 

Olive rested one hand on the table. 
The vase on it rattled. She was ex- 
hausted with her passion. But she went 
on after a moment, 

“I trusted you. That’s the funny part 
of it! I took you into my home and you 
turned my husband against me and took 
my child away from me!” 

There was cruel twisted truth in the 
words. Elizabeth bent her head so that 
the white nape of her neck with the 
innocent curls was all that Olive could 
see. 

Olive went on wildly until she had at 
last spent her fury. But through all the 
anger a curious knowledge came to 
Elizabeth. Olive had been jealous of 
her, jealous of this pale tired woman in 
a washed-out dress who worked alone 
on this lonely farm. Jealous of the 
woman whom Stephen loved, jealous of 
Sara’s devotion. 

Elizabeth stood up. She saw that Olive 
was blindly picking up her bag, was 
walking toward the door. What could 
she say? What could she do? For after 
all, what Olive said was true. 

Olive left Elizabeth standing there and 
went quickly out of the house. 


CHAPTER XXI 


FTER the sound of Olive’s car died 
away down the road Elizabeth went 
to the windows and opened them all. She 
felt spent as though she had been run- 
ning a long time. But she walked up 
and down the room in the fresh cold 
air. The ironic thought came to her that 
Olive hated her, because Olive had in- 
jured her, while she herself felt only 
compassion for Olive. 


That night after Sara was in bed 
Elizabeth felt restless. She had a sudden 
desire to have everything settled. She 
must be free now as soon as possible so 
that she and Stephen could be married. 
Tomorrow after he came they would 
make plans; this whole ugly business of 
a divorce must be gone through and the 
sooner it was over the better. Yet Olive’s 
visit had so disturbed her that she kept 
thinking of Rufus. Rufus in New York! 
She kept remembering things they had 
done together, moments of happiness, 
times when they had been miserable: 
when she had shrunk from his raw 
nerves, 


But in the morning everything seemed 
clearer. The sunlight and the September 
crispness in the air, and the reassuring 
thought that Stephen would be with her 
soon. She dressed in the white wool 
with the pearl buttons that Stephen 
liked and saw her face expectant and 
fresh smiling back at her in the mirror. 
She was glad that her hair fell in loose 
soft waves and her fresh color came and 
went in her smooth cheeks. For now for 
the first time in many months she felt 
secure and happy because Stephen loved 
her. Stephen with the twinkle in his 
sailor’s eyes, his slow sweet smile with 
his tempered strength and his great 
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gentleness. Oh, she was blessed among 
women! 

When later in the morning she heard 
the sound of a car she ran to the door 
and stood waiting for him. She watched 
a man emerge from the lane. Her breath 
caught in her throat and she put her 
hand out on the lintel to steady herself. 
She would have known that high dark 
head, that swaggering walk among a 
hundred. As he came closer Elizabeth 
saw his face. It was Rufus. 

She had not moved and as he came up 
the steps he saw her arm across the door. 

“May I come in?” he asked. 

She asked him in with a gesture. She 
was horribly shaken. They went into 
the living room and Elizabeth sat down. 
The very air seemed to have stopped 
moving. At last she looked straight at 
him. He was sitting in the wing chair, 
his dark head flung back. But he was 
changed, utterly changed, she thought in 
that first wild glance. His lips were smil- 
ing but his eyes had a desperate anxiety 
as they scanned her face. And he was 
thin and shabby. He had tossed his hat 
down on the table; the very gesture was 
unlike anyone else’s. He leaned forward 
locking his hands about one knee and he 
said, casually, as his eyes looked about 
the room: 

“So the wanderer returns!” 

She shrank a little from his intrepid 
gaze. He was fumbling in his pocket for 
cigarettes and she said, 

“There on the table are cigarettes.” 

He flipped open the lid of the box and 
took out a cigarette. He bent forward to 
light it and she saw the flame on his 
sunken eyes and black brows. He was 
not able to talk yet. He seemed to be 
gathering strength from her stillness. 
But she was a little afraid of this silence. 
For now she knew that this man, whom 
she had once so loved, was only a 
stranger. It was terrible to think what 
two years had done to her—and him. 

Rufus had risen. He was roving about 
the room. He took out a book from the 
shelves and balanced it in his hand and 
put it down absently. He turned to ask, 

“You've been well?” 

“Yes,” she murmured. “And you?” 

(How terrible this was, how pitiful 
that they should ask as strangers!) 

He answered with a shrug. Elizabeth 
saw how his clothes hung on his tall 
frame. They were as the clothes of a 
sick man that appeared too large. 

“When did you come back here?” 
Rufus asked, still walking the room. 

“I never went away.” 

He stood still staring at her, startled. 
She held herself still but every muscle 
was strained and tense and she felt her- 
self begin to tremble. 

Everything she had won, serenity and 
peace and permanence, seemed to be top- 
pling. She tried to think of Stephen, but 
she could only feel growing in her this 
awful rending pity for this boy, ner- 
vous and tired with his desperately 
bright eyes in his ravaged face. 

“Why?” he flung the word at her. 

How could she tell him that she had 
stayed here on the farm because she had 
believed, hoped, prayed that he would 
come back to her? Nor could she tell 
him that as time passed she had come 
to love the old place, the fields and 
orchards, the woods and spring; the 
books in the shelves, the deep fireplace. 

She said looking down at her hands, 

“I like it here.” 

“You've been here alone all this time.” 

“I've had Sara.” 

“Sara?” he stopped his restless pacing. 

“Sara was alone when Olive went to 
Paris for her divorce. I took her then.” 

“Ah!” he said with an ironic inflection. 

How much longer would he keep her 
on the rack? He must tell her now that 
he was going away again. Or she must 
tell him that she loved Stephen and was 
going to have her freedom. 

Rufus had flung himself into a chair 
and sat with his dark head bent. He 
looked forlorn and ill. She could not 
tell him yet. It was too cruel to pro- 
claim her own happiness when he was 
ill and desperate and weary. She fought 
down the wild tears. 

She forced herself to say at last: “If 
you want to be free—you shall be.” 
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Rufus saw her eyes glow dangerously; 
he said with a flash of acute perception, 
“You're only taking Sara to hurt Eliza- 
beth.” 

Olive drew a deep breath. 
was low but penetrating. “I never 
thought you were a fool,” she said, 
“Rash, utterly selfish, yes, but I never 
knew until now you were a fool.” 

Rufus stood watching her. In her anger 
she always told the truth, he knew. 

“You came back here to find Elizabeth 
waiting for you. For you, so you thought! 
You had only to look at her to see she 
was a woman in love. But not with you, 
with another man.” 

Rufus said with difficult breath, “You 
lie! You know you lie!” 

“Ask her then. She can’t lie. You can 
see the truth in her eyes.” 

Rufus had become ghastly pale so that 
the hollows in his cheeks looked dark 
and his eyes seemed sunken in black 
pits. 

“I saw it at once. She and Stephen 
were going to be married when she was 
free.” 

Rufus stood swaying from head to foot. 
His look was menacing. He said nothing. 
But he remembered his first sight of 
Elizabeth, the frightened eyes, the 
whitened cheeks. He could not remem- 
ber what she had said but never once 
had she told him she wanted him back. 
She had not sent him away because she 
was sorry for him. He had read her 
pity as love. In his monstrous egotism, 
he saw in a bitter flash, he had seen only 
what he wanted to see. A little sound 
escaped his lips, half inarticulate. He 
looked at Olive, searching her face for 
the truth. He knew now that what she 
said was true. She had shown him to 
himself: a sentimentalist and a fool. And 
he had come home too late. He could 
not make her happy. He was pacing the 
floor but suddenly he stopped. Was he 
too late? A crazy, half-mad thought ran 
through his mind like a fiery exaltation. 
He had forgotten Olive. 

“What are you going to do?” Olive 
asked him. 

He smiled, shrugged, looked away 
from her. But in that moment he knew 
what he must do. But Olive must not 
suspect. He must be careless before her 
calculating eyes. 

“Why, Ill go away again, of course,” 
he said casually. “There are a hundred 
places to see and explore. Guy Trues- 
dale spoke of an expedition .. .” he 
smiled, narrowing his eyes. 

He turned to leave the room. For the 
first time Olive was uncertain. She hesi- 
tated, then gathered up her gloves and 
bag and went slowly out. 

Rufus stood with folded arms and bent 
head after she had gone. He could think 
clearly now. It was very simple what he 
had to do. He thought it out step by 
step. Then he went to the telephone and 
called Stephen Black. A maid informed 


Her voice 





him that Mr. Black was in the city, was 
expected home at any time now. 

“Ask Mr. Black to come down to the 
Hamlin farm as soon as he returns. Tell 
him to come at once—it’s about Sara.” A 
queer smile twisted his lips, “‘and be sure 
to tell him to bring his fishing tackle and 
trout flies. I'll want to fish with him. 
You'll remember the message? Better 
write it down.” 

He ran up the stairs. His mind was 
working with a terrible precision. He 
unpacked his bag and hung his clothes 
in the closet. Then he ran down the 
stairs. He dragged the table in front of 
the fireplace and began to set it. He 
was smiling strangely all the time. When 
he had finished he stood a moment look- 
ing at it and then he carried a bowl of 
late roses—he remembered how Eliza- 
beth loved these yellow roses—and put 
them in the centre of the table. 

His mind was working in fiery flashes, 
as he went into the kitchen, brought out 
a bowl, found eggs, filled the coffee pot. 
He tore a piece of brown paper and 
scrawled on it: 

I'll make the omelet for supper. I’ve 

just run over to Myrtle’s for cream. 

R. 


He glanced back to see that everything 
was ready; then he ran down the kitchen 
steps and toward the barn. He felt calm 
and cool, but as he lifted his hand to the 
barn door he saw that it was trembling 
violently and his heart was making wild 
leaps. Once he turned to look back into 
the sunlight at this autumn world so 
rich in beauty. Far off he could see a 
thread of white, a road winding through 
the hills. He stumbled into the gloom of 
the barn, and closed the door. He had 
felt a wild exhilaration, a burning exal- 
tation as he did each thing, but now his 
limbs felt heavy. He stood there a mo- 
ment, his eyes accustomed to the dim- 
ness now, and saw a window in the barn 
was half open. He had to drag himself 
to it. But the glass was broken; he took 
his handkerchief and, wadding it, thrust 
it compactly into the opening. 

He went to the car and started the 
engine, leaning forward against the 
wheel he closed his eyes. He could see 
with his inner vision, Elizabeth's face, 
tender and pale, lovely in pity. He 
seemed to hear the throbbing of locusts 
in the still September air. Louder it grew 
and louder until the old barn seemed to 
hum and seethe in the rhythm; perhaps 
it was only the hum of the engine throb- 
bing on and on in the stillness. 


Geax BLACK arriving late that 
afternoon found the farm deserted. 
No one answered his knock and he went 
in. The table was set for two before the 
fireplace, centred with yellow roses. He 
stood there looking at it with a pang of 
fear. Rufus Hamlin had come home. So 
much he had learned from the maid. 
What would the presence of Rufus do to 





Elizabeth? He dared not let himself 
think. But Rufus must be told the truth. 
He could not dislike Rufus Hamlin; no 
one could, especially a woman, a woman 
who had been his wife. Stephen called 
but there was no answer. He was filled 
with foreboding. There was something in 
the very atmosphere of the house so still, 
so deserted, that got on his nerves. That 
table set for two. Those roses. 

He stood irresolute and then went out- 
side and wandered about the house. He 
set off slowly along the woodland path 
but a sound, faint but insistent, like a 
humming that never stopped, arrested 
him. He looked back toward the 
barn. The doors were closed. Then turn- 
ing he began to run. When he reached 
the barn the throbbing of an engine was 
unmistakable. It seemed to take him 
hours, though it could only have been 
seconds before he forced open the heavy 
barn doors. The fumes of monoxide gas 
rushed out to him as he reached the car 
and pulled open the door. Rufus was 
slumped across the wheel. He tore open 
Rufus’ coat and put his hand over the 
heart. It was still. 

An accident, a horrible accident. But 
why had the barn doors been closed? 
Then he saw something white that caught 
his eye. He went to the window and 
pulled out a clean handkerchief, care- 
fully wadded. This was Rufus’ handker- 
chief thrust there to keep out the air. 

Holding the handkerchief, he saw it 
all. Rufus’ carefully laid plans that this 
should seem an accident. The set table, 
the roses. Rufus had done this thing for 
Elizabeth. To save her, to spare her, to 
take himself neatly out of her ilfe. The 
splendid courage that had ridden him 
was all betrayed by this wadded hand- 
kerchief that Stephen held in his hand. 
This secret must be inviolate; no one 
must ever share it but Rufus and him- 
self. 

Looking down at the handkerchief in 
his hand, he went quickly and laid it on 
the seat beside the dead boy. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HEY had come to the boat to say 
good-by to Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Derby and Rhoda and Nan and 
Henry stood in a little group on the deck 
waiting for Elizabeth. From time to time 
Henry consulted his watch and glanced 
anxiously down the gangway. 

“Only ten minutes before the boat sails 
and not a sign of her!” Henry said with 
a worried frown. 

“Here’s Stephen now, come to say 
good-by to her,” Rhoda exclaimed. 

Stephen Black, coming toward them in 
his grey-green tweeds, smiled at their 
exclamations. 

“She won’t miss the boat!” Stephen 
said reassuringly. 

Mrs. Derby liked Stephen Black. She 
had liked him from the moment she first 
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met him when he brought Elizabeth 
home after Rufus’ death. She had known 
then that Stephen loved Elizabeth; she 
had hoped that Elizabeth might find 
happiness with him, but Elizabeth was 
sailing away alone. 

Her face lightened as she cried, “Here 
she comes at last!” 

They all turned to see Elizabeth and 
Sara. Elizabeth looked charming in her 
blue and white, Sara beside her. She 
joined them in another moment. 

“Did you think I’d lose the boat?” 

“I was looking out for her,” Sara said 
proudly. 

Elizabeth’s eyes sought Stephen’s, she 
said a little breathlessly, “Stephen, have 
you told them?” 

“I was waiting for you,” he said. 

She slipped her arm through her 
mother’s. 

“I don’t know how to tell you but— 
well, you see, Stephen and I were mar- 
ried yesterday with Sara for bridesmaid. 
We suddenly decided—why should I go 
to England alone—and he—we ” she 
faltered. 

Her happiness was so intense that it 
played like light over the little group. 
Everyone began to talk at once in the 
excitement An ear-splitting siren 
smote their ears. “All visitors ashore!” 

Elizabeth turned to kiss her mother 
good-by, to hug Henrietta, to see Nan 
frowning to hide her emotion, and to tell 





Rhoda that she must join them in 
August. 
“We'll expect you. You promise, 
Rhoda?” 


“If I can get away,” Rhoda smiled. 

Henry was insisting that she must be 
sure to go to Canterbury and not to miss 
Chester, even as Nan dragged him away. 
Sara danced about, mad with impatience, 
as they trailed down the gangway. 

Stephen found a place next to the 
crowded rail where they could look 
down on the family. Elizabeth calling 
last good-bys felt the throb of the en- 
gines as the great ship began to move. 
She leaned over, calling to the little 
group on the wharf, 

“Be sure to write!” 

She heard the voices growing fainter, 
“Good-by! Good-by!” 

Slowly the water began to widen be- 
tween them. She turned as she could no 
longer see the small group waving. 
Stephen’s hand was beneath her arm as 
they stood watching the magnificent sky- 
line. Gulls slid down the wind and 
circled above them. The bay was a shim- 
mer of blue. Elizabeth turned once more 
to find the group on shore but she had 
lost them. Sara was dancing on ahead, 
she turned to cast them a fleeting smile 
across her shoulder. 


Stephen’s hand pressed her arm; they 


turned to smile at each other. Then 
quickly they walked down the deck 
together. THE END 
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